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Old Sarum and Sorbiodunum 


LD SARUM is perhaps the most famous of the ‘villes mortes’ 
of England, and it has good ground for its reputation. Even 
in Roman times it was an inhabited place, which our antiquaries, 
ever since Camden, have agreed to identify with the Sorbiodunum 
or Sorviodunum of the Antonine Itinerary,’ and it was—as 
indeed it visibly is to this day—a meeting-place of Roman roads. 
Then comes a blank ; the site reappears as an English settlement 
of some slight importance towards the year 1000, and for two 
centuries after the Norman Conquest it could boast of a stately 
cathedral and a castle built in stone. It has now long lain 
desolate, but huge mounds and ditches mark its ruin; its outer 
fosse is 100 feet deep and 150 feet wide, and from the high chalk 
ridge on which it stands its central mound breaks the sky-line 
of the landscape for miles around. 

The earlier English antiquaries of the twelfth and following 
centuries do not seem to have recognized Old Sarum as a Roman 
or an ancient place. No one would infer from the way in which 
Geoffrey of Monmouth or Henry of Huntingdon allude to it that 
they connected it with any special historic past. Occasionally it, 
or perhaps rather the district in which it stood, was styled Severia, 
but even that appellation does not seem to have been given with 
any idea that it had been a Roman place. Probably it is only 
a latinization of the two first syllables of its medieval name 
Searobyrig.? But if the medieval writers failed to add a chapter 


1 The name occurs only in the Itinerary, but there twice. On p. 483.4 the 
manuscripts spell it Sorviodunum, or the like, while on p. 486.13 they give 
Sorbiodoni (one manuscript Sorbidoni). The older editors and most English writers 
prefer Sorbiodunum ; some later scholars adopt the v. The Peutinger Table mentions 
a place Sorviodurus in Raetia; otherwise, no Celtic place-names seem to be known 
that begin with either sorb- or sorv-. Sir John Rhjs tells me that he can find no philo- 
logical reason for giving a preference to either of the forms. 

* John of Salisbury uses Severia for Sarum and Severiana provincia for Wiltshire, 
once each in his Policraticus (vi. 18, viii. 19). Hence probably Higden, Polychr. i. 49; 
Lhuyd, Comment. Brit. fo. 15; Leland, Collectanea, ii. 397, andelsewhere. From Leland 
it passed to later antiquarian writers. 
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of conjecture to what was known about Old Sarum, moderns 
have supplied the want. In particular, they have tried to fill 
the gap, or at least a part of the gap, between the Roman age 
and the end of the tenth century. Thus Guest, in his papers 
on the English conquest, classes Old Sarum with Cirencester 
as two stout fortresses which helped the Briton to stay the 
invader. John Richard Green, who developed many of Guest’s 
suggestions, emphasizes in more detail how in the early 
sixth century ‘the fortress of Sorbiodunum or Old Sarum 
guarded the valley of the Avon and blocked the way to Salisbury 
Plain. Arms (he tells us) must have been useless against such 
a stronghold, and, though the Britons were put to flight before 
its investment, its reduction was probably due rather to famine 
or to want of water than to the sword.’ This siege is connected 
with the statement in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that in 552 
Cynric routed the Britons at Searobyrig, and thereby a date is 
obtained for the fall of the fortress.* 

The views of Guest and Green as to the details of the English 
Conquest no longer dominate students as they once did, nor is 
the narrative of the Chronicle now accepted as a sure guide to 
English history before 600 ; it is now recognized that, as Mr. H. M. 
Chadwick, for example, has rightly observed, no contemporary 
records of the sixth century have been preserved, and it is more 
than probable that none such were ever kept. But an attempt 
to rescue the importance of Old Sarum, in the spirit of the older 
writers cited above, has been made by the Anglo-Saxon scholar 
just named. Mr. Chadwick* urges that while the date of the 
battle of Salisbury may be given amiss by the Chronicle, the 
fact of the battle may be correct ; there may have been a genuine 
tradition of it, which the Chronicle embodies. In support of this 
he points out that Old Sarum was quite unimportant till near 
A.D. 1000, being indeed before that overshadowed by its near 
neighbour Wilton. It is not likely, therefore, that an invented 
battle would be assigned to Old Sarum. On the other hand, the 
name Sorbiodunum shows, he thinks, that ‘ fortifications of some 
kind existed in or before Roman times, and... we might naturally 
expect that the natives would try to make a stand there ’. 

I cannot help thinking that these references to Old Sarum, 
and indeed others which I need not detail, rest at bottom on 
a misconception of the character of the Roman Sorbiodunum. 
It was, I believe, a far smaller place than has mostly been assumed. 
The only evidence that is quite trustworthy in the matter, that 
of archaeological finds, is very significant. These finds are 
extraordinarily few. Of structural remains in situ there is—with 


* Guest, Origines Celticae, ii. 188 ; Green, Making of England, pp. 91, 92. 
* Origin of the English Nation, p. 23. 
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one doubtful exception, to be noted below—not a vestige. Nobody 
now believes, with the late Mr. T. Wright, that the earthworks 
are in any part Roman, or with the late Mr. Roach Smith, that 
he detected in 1876 a ‘ fine fragment ’ of Roman masonry standing 
as the Roman builder set it. The Roman remains of Sorbio- 
dunum consist, so far as is at present on record, of a few small 
objects, just enough to prove that buildings stood on the site 
and that men dwelt in them in the Roman age. 

The first writer—and almost the last—who mentions Roman 
finds is the author of the Antiquitates Sarisburienses, Edward 
Ledwich, in 1771. He describes and figures the following coins, 
all (he says) of copper ; he does not give the sizes : 


1. Hadrian—cos. 111 FeLicitas AvG.s.c. Probably Cohen 607. 

2. Septimius Severus—vicror1AE BRIT. Cohen 726, but copper 
instead of gold. 

3. Septimius Severus—PART. MAX.P.M.TR.P.X. Cohen 372, but copper 
instead of silver. 

4. Carausius—FIDELITAS PsR (galley with mast, 4 rowers and 4 oars). 
Perhaps Webb 668 (FELICITAS RSR), misread. 

5. Constantius Il—vicroria avevstorvM. Cohen 237, but copper 
instead of gold. 

6. Julian—vora pvBLica (Anubis). Apparently the obverse of Cohen 
116 and the reverse of 117. 

7. Valentinian II—vor v mvit x. Cohen 68. 

8. Theodosius—concorDIA avec. Cohen 6. 

9. Honorius—vscToria Aveo mp. Cohen 44, but copper instead of gold. 


The list is curious since no less than four out of the nine coins 
are otherwise known only in gold or silver. Had Ledwich’s 
specimens been gold or silver, it is most unlikely that he would 
not have noted it. On the other hand, it is equally unlikely that 
one small set of nine coins should contain four varieties in copper 
which are otherwise known only in the more precious metals. It 
is not, however, necessary to disbelieve in the list; probably 
Ledwich deciphered the legends and devices of the coins with 
the aid of some coin-manual somewhat conjecturally and without 
due regard to the metals mentioned in it. The only other ‘Roman’ 
objects recorded from Old Sarum before the present century are 

° Wright, Wanderings of an Antiquary, p. 313; Roach Smith, Archaeol. Journ. 
xxxiii. 295. 

* The book appeared in two editions, 1771 (anonymous) and 1777, which do not 
differ so far as our present purpose goes. The author, whose name is given only in 
the second edition, was, I believe, the Irish antiquary Edward Ledwich, though the 
Dictionary of National Biography, in its note on him, does not mention this among his 
works. Gough (Brit. Topogr. ii. 319) says that ‘it was compiled by one Mr. Lechiot, 
of Ireland, who was sometime curate in the neighbourhood’ ; this seems correct, save 
for a slip in copying or printing the name. Whoever he was, the author deserves to be 


had in remembrance for the opening sentence of his chapter on Old Sarum : ‘ When 
certain information from History failed, then men had recourse to Etymologies.’ 
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a spoon and a padlock, found before 1857,’ and perhaps them- 
selves not Roman. 

The excavation of the site undertaken in 1909 by Sir W. Hope 
and Colonel Hawley on behalf of the London Society of Anti- 
quaries has added to this tiny list, but has, so far, added little. 
The whole fruits of the four years seem to amount to eight or nine 
coins, all of the later empire, and all reported as illegible except a 
Maximian, some potsherds, a bronze fibula, a bronze armlet, and 
other metal trifles, a quern from Andernach, some tiles and painted 
wall-plaster, and lastly a bit of wall in situ, which seemed (but 
could not be proved) to be Roman. Indeed, the excavators were 
so downcast at the scantiness of Roman finds that they ventured 
on the theory that the Roman Sorbiodunum may have been 
situated below Old Sarum at the village of Stratford-sub-Castle, 
where a Roman road crossed the Avon on its way to Dorchester, 
and where water and shelter would have been more plentiful than 
on the hill.* However, the village seems to have yielded abso- 
lutely no Roman remains, and it is therefore in even worse case 
than Old Sarum, where the tiles and painted wall-plaster do 
actually prove the existence of some sort of dwellings. Besides, 
the surface at Old Sarum has been horribly disturbed by post- 
Roman work : the Castle mound and ditch alone have obliterated 
six or seven acres, and the rest of the site has been much altered 
by levelling. Unless, therefore, the original Roman buildings 
were exceedingly extensive and substantial and their inhabitants 
very numerous, one would not look for many remains here. 

The truth more probably is that Old Sarum was a small place, 
a posting-station or a hamlet with a couple of houses. There were 
many tiny places in Roman Britain. Even of the inhabited spots 
of which we know the names, quite a large proportion must have 
been tiny. Even cross-roads did not necessarily involve large 
towns at the crossings. Seventeen miles east of Old Sarum, the 
Roman road from it to Silchester, part of an important route, 
intersects the Roman road from Winchester to Cirencester ; 
there was no town or village at the crossing ; so far as we know, 
there was not even a house at all. At Venonae (High Cross), nine 
miles north of Rugby, the Fosse Way and Watling Street cross. 
Despite the importance of both roads, the remains definitely re- 
corded from the spot hardly rival those of Old Sarum. Nor was 
the junction of roads at Old Sarum so very serious. We sometimes 
read that six ways met here. The fact is that the main road from 
London and Silchester to Dorchester and Exeter ran through it, 
and was joined by a branch from Winchester, and that is all that 


* Wiltshire Archaeol. Mag. iv. 249. 


* For the finds see Proceedings of the Soc. of Antiq. of Lond. xxiii. 151, 517 ; xxiv. 57; 
xxv. 101. 
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is certain. It is possible that a branch ran off westwards to the 
lead mines on Mendip, but the traces of this road are extremely 
unsatisfactory anywhere within thirty miles of Salisbury, and 
the existence of another road, marked by Codrington and others 
as running north across Salisbury Plain to Marlborough, is 
altogether improbable. 

Sorbiodunum, then, was not the kind of place to develop into 
a stronghold, Roman or post-Roman. It remains to ask whether 
the fortifications assumed by the writers cited above could be 
survivals from pre-Roman days. This is not impossible. The 
name Sorbiodunum, whatever its first half means, ends in a Celtic 
word which denotes either a fortification or a hill or a fortified hill, 
and the actual hill of Old Sarum is one which prehistoric men 
might well have occupied. It would not, however, follow that 
the camp was a very strong one. Of the eight British sites 
(excluding Sorbiodunum) which can be identified with Romano- 
British names ending in -dunum, only one, the Celtic capital, 
Camulodunum (Colchester), shows traces of strong pre-Roman 
defences, and one, Maridunum (now Carmarthen), holds a defensible 
position, and was doubtless a Celtic tribal centre before the 
Romans came. Most of them—Segedunum (Wallsend), Cambo- 
dunum (Slack), Margidunum (East Bridgford, Nottinghamshire), 
Branodunum (Brancaster), Moridunum (Seaton)—one would not 
naturally suspect of having ever been hill-forts, while the eighth, 
Uxellodunum (overhanging Maryport), has a splendid site but 
no trace of pre-Roman occupation. At Sorbiodunum itself there 
is equally little sign of pre-Roman life. A part, indeed, of its 
mounds and ditches have been judged older than the Roman ; 
the outer defences have even been assigned to the bronze age. 
But nothing prehistoric or even pre-Roman seems to have been 
recorded from the spot, save one neolithic celt found some time 
ago and three neolithic flakes dug up in the recent excavations,’ 
whilst its vast external fosse exceeds the prehistoric scale of 
fortification as certainly as it exceeds the Roman. Whatever 
early earthworks were here, must have been slight enough to be 
obliterated by the later Norman structures. On the whole, it 
would seem that Sorbiodunum cannot be used as a factor in 
reconstructing the history either of Roman or of early post- 
Roman Britain. F. HAVERFIELD. 


® The celt is in the Blackmore Museum ; Goddard, Wiltshire Archaeol. Magazine, 
Xxxviii. 325. An inscribed gold British coin (VER) is alleged to have been found here, 
but the provenance seems doubtful; Journ. British Archaeol. Assoc. xv. 297. 

© Maiden Castle, in Dorset, is perhaps the most colossal of the prehistoric fortresses 
of southern Britain, but its defences at their greatest do not seem to exceed 60 or 
65 feet from crest of rampart to bottom of corresponding ditch. Cadbury, six miles 
north of Sherborne, is almost as astonishing, but it contains no fosse to rival Old 
Sarum. 
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Old Sarum and Sorbtodunum 


LD SARUM is perhaps the most famous of the ‘villes mortes’ 

of England, and it has good ground for ite reputation. Even 

in Roman times it was an inhabited place, which our antiquaries, 

ever since Camden, have agreed to identify with the Sorbiodunum 

or Sorviodunum of the Antonine Itinerary,’ and it was—as 

indeed it visibly is to this day—a meeting-place of Roman roads. 

Then comes a blank ; the site reappears as an English settlement 

of some slight importance towards the year 1000, and for two 

centuries after the Norman Conquest it could boast of a stately 

cathedral and a castle built in stone. It has now long lain 

desolate, but huge mounds and ditches mark ite ruin; ite outer 

fosse is 100 feet deep and 150 feet wide, and from the high chalk 
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of the landscape for miles around. ; aay 
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centuries do not seem to have recognized Old Sarum as a Romah 

or an ancient place. No one would infer from the way in which 

Geoffrey of Monmouth or Henry of Huntingdon allude to it that 

they connected it with any special historic past. Occasionally it, 
or perhaps rather the district in which it stood, was styled 
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of conjecture to what was known about Old Sarum, moderns 
have supplied the want. In particular, they have tried to fill 
the gap, or at least a part of the gap, between the Roman age 
and the end of the tenth century. Thus Guest, in his papers 
on the English conquest, classes Old Sarum with Cirencester, 
as two stout fortresses which helped the Briton to stay the 
invader. John Richard Green, who developed many of Guest’s 
suggestions, emphasizes in more detail how in the early 
sixth century ‘the fortress of Sorbiodunum or Old Sarum 
guarded the valley of the Avon and blocked the way to Salisbury 
Piain. Arms (he tells us) must have been useless against such 
a stronghold, and, though the Britons were put to flight before 
its investment, its reduction was probably due rather to famine 
or to want of water than to the sword.’ This siege is connected 
with the statement in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle that in 552 
Cynric routed the Britons at Searobyrig, and thereby a date is 
obtained for the fall of the fortress.* 

The views of Guest and Green as to the details of the English 
Conquest no longer dominate students as they once did, nor is 
the narrative of the Chronicle now accepted as a sure guide to 
English history before 600 ; it is now recognized that, as Mr. H. M. 
Chadwick, for example, has rightly observed, no contemporary 
records of the sixth century have been preserved, and it is more 
than probable that none such were ever kept. But an attempt 
to rescue the importance of Old Sarum, in the spirit of the older 
writers cited above, has been made by the Anglo-Saxon scholar 
just named. Mr. Chadwick * urges that while the date of the 
battle of Salisbury may be given amiss by the Chronicle, the 
fact of the battle may be correct ; there may have been a genuine 
tradition of it, which the Chronicle embodies. In support of this 
he points out that Old Sarum was quite unimportant till near 
A.D. 1000, being indeed before that overshadowed by its near 
neighbour Wilton. It is not likely, therefore, that an invented 
battle would be assigned to Old Sarum. On the other hand, the 
name Sorbiodunum shows, he thinks, that ‘ fortifications of some 
kind existed in or before Roman times, and . . . we might naturally 
expect that the natives would try to make a stand there ’. 

I cannot help thinking that these references to Old Sarum, 
and indeed others which I need not detail, rest at bottom on 
a misconception of the character of the Roman Sorbiodunum. 
It was, I believe, a far smaller place than has mostly been assumed. 
The only evidence that is quite trustworthy in the matter, that 
of archaeological finds, is very significant. These finds are 
extraordinarily few. Of structural remains in situ there is—with 


* Guest, Origines Celticae, ii. 188 ; Green, Making of England, pp. 91, 92. 
* Origin of the English Nation, p. 23. 
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one doubtful exception, to be noted below—not a vestige. Nobody 
now believes, with the late Mr. T. Wright, that the earthworks 
are in any part Roman, or with the late Mr, Roach Smith, that 
he detected in 1876 a ‘ fine fragment ’ of Roman masonry standing 
as the Roman builder set: it.’ The Roman remains of Sorbio- 
dunum consist, so far as is at present on record, of a few small 
objects, just enough to prove that buildings stood on the site 
and that men dwelt in them in the Roman age. 

The first writer—and almost the last—who mentions Roman 
finds is the author of the Antiquitates Sarisburienses, Edward 
Ledwich, in 1771. He describes and figures the following coins, 
all (he says) of copper ; he does not give the sizes : ° 


1. Hadrian—cos. 111 FELICITAS avG.s.c. Probably Cohen 607. 

2. Septimius Severus—vicroriaE Brit. Cohen 726, but copper 
instead of gold. 

3. Septimius Severus—PaRT. MAX.P.M.TR.P.x. Cohen 372, but copper 
instead of silver. 

4. Carausius—FIDELITAS Psr (galley with mast, 4 rowers and 4 oars). 
Perhaps Webb 668 (FrELicrras Rsk), misread. 

5. Constantius [l—victorta avevstorvm. Cohen 237, but copper 
instead of gold. 

6. Julian—vora pvsiica (Anubis). Apparently the obverse of Cohen 
116 and the reverse of 117. 

7. Valentinian Il—vort v mvit x. Cohen 68. 

8. Theodosius—concorp1a avec. Cohen 6. 

9. Honorius—victortia avec mp. Cohen 44, but copper instead of gold. 


The list is curious since no less than four out of the nine coins 
are otherwise known only in gold or silver. Had Ledwich’s 
specimens been gold or silver, it is most unlikely that he would 
not have noted it. On the other hand, it is equally unlikely that 
one small set of nine coins should contain four varieties in copper 
which are otherwise known only in the more precious metals. It 
is not, however, necessary to disbelieve in the list; probably 
Ledwich deciphered the legends and devices of the coins with 
the aid of some coin-manual somewhat conjecturally and without 
due regard to the metals mentioned in it. The only other ‘Roman’ 
objects recorded from Old Sarum before the present century are 

* Wright, Wanderings of an Antiquary, p. 313; Roach Smith, Archaeol. Journ. 
xxxiii, 295. 


* The book appeared in two editions, 1771 (anonymous) and 1777, which do not 
differ so far as our present purpose goes. The author, whose name is given only in 
the second edition, was, I believe, the Irish antiquary Edward Ledwich, though the 
Dictionary of National Biography, in ita note on him, does not mention this among his 
works, Gough (Brit. Topege. Ui. 810) cage thas *#t was complied by one Mr. Lochict, 
of Ireland, who was sometime curate in the neighbourhood ' ; this seems correct, save 
for a slip in copying or printing the name.- Whoever he was, the author deserves to be 
had in remembrance for the opening sentence of his chapter on Old Sarum : ‘ When 
certain information from History failed, then men had recourse to Etymologies.’ 
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@ spoon and a padlock, found before 1857,’ and perhaps them- 
selves not Roman. 

The excavation of the site undertaken in 1909 by Sir W. Hope 
and Colonel Hawley on behalf of the London Society of Anti- 
quaries has added to this tiny list, but has, so far, added little. 
The whole fruits of the four years seem to amount to eight or nine 
coins, all of the later empire, and all reported as illegible except a 
Maximian, some potsherds, a bronze fibula, a bronze armlet, and 
other metal trifles, a quern from Andernach, some tiles and painted 
wall-plaster, and lastly a bit of wall in situ, which seemed (but 
could not be proved) to be Roman. Indeed, the excavators were 
so dowpcast at the scantiness of Roman finds that they ventured 
on the theory that the Roman Sorbiodunum may have been 
situated below Old Sarum at the village of Stratford-sub-Castle, 
where a Roman road crossed the Avon on its way to Dorchester, 
and where water and shelter would have been more plentiful than 
on the hill. However, the village seems to have yielded abso- 
lutely no Roman remains, and it is therefore in even worse case 
than Old Sarum, where the tiles and painted wall-plaster .do 
actually prove the existence of some sort of dwellings. Besides, 
the surface at Old Sarum has been horribly disturbed by post- 
Roman work : the Castle mound and ditch alone have obliterated 
six or seven acres, and the rest of the site has been much altered 
by levelling. Unless, therefore, the original Roman buildings 
were exceedingly extensive and substantial and their inhabitants 
very, numerous, one would not look for many remains here. 

The truth more probably is that Old Sarum was a small place, 
@ posting-station or a hamlet with a couple of houses. There were 
many tiny places in Roman Britain. Even of the inhabited spots 
of which we know the names, quite a large proportion must have 
been tiny. Even cross-roads did not necessarily involve large 
towns at the crossings. Seventeen miles east of Old Sarum, the 
Roman road from it to Silchester, part of an important route, 
intersects the Roman road from Winchester to Cirencester ; 
there was no town or village at the crossing ; so far as we know, 
there was not even a house at all. At Venonae (High Cross), nine 
miles north of Rugby, the Fosse Way and Watling Street cross. 
Despite the importance of both roads, the remains definitely re- 
corded from the spot hardly rival those of Old Sarum. Nor was 
the junction of roads at Old Sarum so very serious. We sometimes 
read that six ways met here. The fact is that the main road from 
London and Silchester to Dorchester and Exeter ran through it, 
and was joined by a branch from Winchester, and that is all that 


* Wiltshire Archaeol. Mag. iv. 249. 


. a4 the finds see Proceedings of the Soe. of Antig. of Lond. xxiii. 151,517 ; xxiv. 57; 
xxv. 101 
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is certain. It is possible that a branch ran off westwards to the 
lead mines on Mendip, but the traces of this road are extremely 
unsatisfactory anywhere within thirty miles of Salisbury, and 
‘the existence of another road, marked by Codrington and others 
as running north across Salisbury Plain to Marlborough, is 
altogether improbable. 
Sorbiodunum, then, was not the kind of place to develop into 
a stronghold, Roman or post-Roman. . It remains to ask whether 
the fortifications assumed by the writers cited above could be 
survivals from pre-Roman days. This is not impossible. The 
name Sorbiodunum, whatever its first half means, ends in a Celtic 
word which denotes either a fortification or a hill or a fortified — 
and the actual hill of Old Sarum is one which 
might well have occupied. It would not, however, follow that 
the camp was a very strong one. Of the eight British sites 
(excluding Sorbiodunum) which can be identified with Romano- 
British names ending in -dunum, only one, the Celtic capital, 
Camulodunum (Colchester), shows traces of strong pre-Roman 
defences, and one, Maridunum (now Carmarthen), holds a defensible 
position, and was doubtless a Celtic tribal centre before the 
Romans came. Most of them—Segedunum (Wallsend), Cambo- 
dunum (Slack), Margidunum (East Bridgford, Nottinghamshire), 
Branodunum (Brancaster), Moridunum (Seaton)—one would not 
naturally suspect of having ever been hill-forts, while the eighth, 
Uxellodunum (overhanging Maryport), has a-splendid site but 
no trace of pre-Roman occupation. At Sorbiodunum iteelf there 
is equally little sign of pre-Roman life. A part, indeed, of its 
mounds and ditches have been judged older than the Roman ; 
the outer defences have even been assigned to the bronze age. 
But nothing prehistoric or even pre-Roman seems to have been: 
recorded from the spot, save one neolithic celt found some time 
ago and three neolithic flakes dug up in the recent excavations,’ 
whilst its vast external fosse exceeds the prehistoric scale of 
fortification as certainly as it exceeds the Roman.” Whatever 
early earthworks were here, must have been slight enough to be 
obliterated by the later Norman structures. On the whole, it 
would seem that Sorbiodunum cannot be used as a factor in 
reconstructing the history either of Roman or of early post- 
Roman Britain. . F. HavERvIg_p. 


* The celt is in the Blackmore Museum ; Goddard, Wiltshire Archaeol. Magazine, 
xxxviii. 325. An inscribed gold British coin (vEm);is alleged to have been found here, 
but the provenance seems doubtful; Journ. British Archaeol. Assoc. xv. 297. 

‘* Maiden Castle, in Dorset, is perhaps the most colossal of the prehistoric fortresses 
of southern Britain, but its defences at their greatest do not seem to exceed 60 or 
65 feet from crest of rampart to bottom of corresponding ditch. Cadbury, six miles 
north of Sherborne, is almost as astonishing, but it contains no fosse to rival Old 
Sarum. 
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DWARD III's angry dismissal of his ministers in December 
1340, followed by his heated controversy with Archbishop 
Stratford, and the parliamentary crisis of the spring of 1341 form 
a group of events that have been dealt with so frequently and 
from so many points of view that some apology for bringing them 
forward again would seem to be required.’ 

The concessions which the king had been forced to make in 
1340 had thrown him into almost complete dependence upon 
parliament for extraordinary supplies. The consciousness of 
this restriction may well have stimulated him in the pursuit of 
the policy which had become almost traditional with the Crown, 
of carrying on his government by means of persons wholly 
dependent upon himself and therefore amenable to his will. 
Opposition to this policy was perhaps the most consistent principle 
of the Lancastrian party, which insisted on the king's duty to 
govern by the help of his natural counsellors, the magnates.* 
It should be noted that if this principle had a constitutional 
future, it had also a feudal past. The fourteenth-century middle 
term was perhaps not far off oligarchy. Stratford, who with 
his brother had been responsible for the administration since the 
fall of Mortimer,’ was identified with this party, partly, it may 
be conjectured, owing to his legal training and partly to his 
position, to use his own words, as par terrae maior.* 


1 The subject has been critically examined by Mr. Pike in his Constitutional 
History of the House of Lords, 1894, pp. 186-98, where references to most of the older 
literature on the subject will be found. To these should perhaps be added Barnes, 
Edward 111, 1688, bk. i, ch. xviii, pp. 211-35, for the sake of the documents which 
are given in full, although unfortunately in English. Mr. Pike’s conclusions are modi- 
fied and criticized by the late Mr. L. Vernon Harcourt in His Grace the Steward and 
the Trial of Peers, 1907, pp. 338-45. Stubbs’s account is in the Constitutional History, 
3rd ed., vol. ii, pp. 402-11. The general political histories are not very helpful; but 
reference may be made to Hook, Archbishops of Canterbury, iv (1865), pp. 2-79 
(Longmans’ Edward III merely reproduces this); Dict. of Nat. Biogr. lv. 30; 
J. Mackinnon, Edward 111, 1900, pp. 166-04; and Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, 1913, 
i. 285-92. 

* See this matter well developed in Baldwin's King’s Council, ch. iv, particularly 
pp. 74-83, 93-100. 

* Ramsay, i. 286. 





* Birchington, in Anglia Sacra, i. 28, 
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Meanwhile the king, who was besieging Tournay, was hard 
pressed by his allies, who wished to be paid and were also desirous 
of raising the siege. It is not clear that the king would have 
retained their support if money had been forthcoming, although 
‘that is what he gave out. But it is fairly clear that the revenue 
of England did not suffice for a war carried on by hired allies. 
The treaty of Espléchin, concluded on 25 September, brought 
the campaign to an inglorious close and left the king in an 
embarrassing position. His crown was in pawn and he had no 
money to redeem it; he had apparently little chance of obtain- 
ing further supplies from parliament, or of getting the benefit of 
those which had already been granted. Who was responsible 
for this situation?® As a matter of fact, it was probably due 
to economic inexperience and the king’s unwisdom in organiz- 
ing a subsidized coalition. We shall argue presently that as 
a matter of theory the question of who ought to assume the 
responsibility was still an open one. Meanwhile an excellent 
opportunity was given for attacking those who were in charge 
of the government at home. 

We come here upon very evident traces of an intrigue. The 
chroniclers bear witness that it was openly reported in England 
that the king’s failure was due to the dishonesty and neglect of 
his ministers. Knighton writes that the king made the truce of 
Espléchin because 


non esset ei ministratum de pecunia de communibus regni Angliae 
illi hactenus concessa pro defectu ministrorum suorum in sua absentia.* 


And Baker, writing of the ministers deposed in November, says : 


Nec eos absolvit quousque sua melancolia concepta de pecunie 
detencione, quam ad obsidionem Torneacensem debuerant misisse, fuerat 
sedata.’ 


Now we have a circumstantial story in the French Chronicle 
of London which receives some corroboration from other sources. 
The chronicler evidently had the libellus famosus before him, and 
he describes how, during the summer of 1340, the king was in 
constant and fruitless correspondence with the faus gardeins in 
England who withheld from him the supplies which the commons 
had granted. One of these faus treitres ‘ q’estoit jurée au roy’ 
was better disposed towards him than any of the others. This 
man was well informed about all their secret business, which, 


* The king was already uneasy on this point; in 1339 he had tried to make his 
council responsible for supplies granted by parliament. See the interesting correspon- 
dence now first printed by Baldwin, The King’s Council, pp. 476-0. 

* Knighton, ii. 19, ed. Lumby. 
* Baker, Chronicon, ed. Thompson, p. 72. 
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together with the policy they had concerted, he set down in 
writing and transmitted to the king, to whom he suggested that 
further correspondence was idle. The only course that would 
serve him would be to come secretly to London, send for the 
mayor and serjeant at arms of the city, and try by their means 
to arrest and imprison certain persons, after which he would 
find treasure enough.*® 

According to this statement the plan was suggested to the 
king by a sworn member of the council. Now the composition 
of the council, as between the great men, the king’s ‘ natural 
counsellors ’, and the knights and clerks through whom, since 
Edward I’s time at least, he had habitually done his work, was 
one of the standing political questions of the fourteenth century.® 
The Lancastrian party, of which Stratford was one of the 
leaders, stood out for the council of magnates. Then another 
contemporary chronicler informs us that the king came back 
with ‘ his secretaries ’, certain of whom, envying the archbishop, 
excited the king’s wrath against him, and Stratford himself 
plainly denounced an intrigue against him in the council.’° 
Further, we know who these secretaries that accompanied the 
king were, and two of them at least appear as leaders at each 
stage of the attack upon the archbishop." From the moment 
when the first charge was made against Stratford in the Guildhall 
down to the attempt to influence parliament by a demonstration 
of the Londoners, William Killesby and John Darcy are associated 
with every important step. Their official character and the party 
and policy they stood for are made apparent enough in the attack 
which is alleged to have been delivered on them in parliament 
by Warrenne, which will have to be considered later." Stratford's 
biographer states this point in terms; he says that the curiales 
had conspired against the archbishop in Flanders, and adds: 
‘Verum non solum milites sed et clerici hoc fecerunt: et . . . 
duxerunt regem ad Angliam . . . et intrare fecerunt turrim 
Londoniensem.’“ Behind the personal struggles and exchange 
of recriminations which are to follow, we have then the opposition 
of definite political principles and ideals. 

On 30 November the king appeared at the Tower accompanied 
by Northampton, the constable, Killesby, keeper of the privy seal, 
Sir John Darcy, steward of the household, Sir Walter Manney, 
Giles de Beauchamp, and a number of other clerks and knights.“ 
He sent for Andrew Aubrey, mayor of London, and caused the 


* French Chronicle of London, Camden Soc., 1844, pp. 82, 83. 
* See on all this Baldwin, The King’s C \ 
** Avesbury, p. 323, ed. Thompson ; 


in Angl. Sacr., i. 36. 


"' Cal. of Close Rolls, 14 Edw. Il, pt. ii, p. 653 ; Foedera, u. ii, 1141. 
* French Chronicle of London, p. 90. 


* Birchington, i. 20. 


 Foedera, wt. ii. 1141 
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arrest and imprisonment of the chief justice of the common 
pleas, several of the judges—two were actually taken later, while 
holding the assize at Cambridge “—the chief clerks in chancery 
and the exchequer, and certain London merchants."* Later in the 
day the chancellor (the bishop of Chichester, Stratford’s brother) 
and the treasurer were dismissed. It is important to notice the 
element of anti-clericalism in this; Hemingburgh writes, ‘ Non 
clericos immo seculares ad placitum suum substituit’.” The 
London chronicler gives the explanation in words that furnish 
the key to one phase at least of the whole dispute that followed. 
He says that after the dismissal, when two laymen, as we shall 
see, had been appointed to the vacant offices of chancellor and 
treasurer, the king swore that he would never again appoint 
clerics to any great office, but ‘ only such persons as, if convicted 
of treason, he could cause to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded ’.* 
Thus early in the dispute we may see that questions of privilegium 
fori and ministerial responsibility were raised. 

The next step was the public accusation of the archbishop, 
and it is significant that this was accomplished by Killesby in 
the Guildhall as a preliminary to the more formal charges by 
royal letter..* Stratford, meanwhile, had withdrawn to Canter- 
bury. There he was found on 2 December by Nicholas de 
Cantilupe, a knight sent on the king’s behalf, who reminded 
the archbishop that he was bound, as surety for the king’s debts, 
to certain merchants of Louvain, and cited him to attend the 
king in London on the following Sunday, ready to cross to 
Flanders. Stratford asked for time, agreeing to send his answer 
later.*° It can scarcely. be supposed that, the court party really 
hoped to get rid of the archbishop in this way, but at this stage 
their case was so weak that anything which would have the 
appearance of putting their opponents in the wrong was of value 
to them. Two deaths which followed closely on each other at 
this time, those of Thomas le Scrope and Burghersh, bishop of 
Lincoln, deprived the royalist party of experienced leaders and 
threw the king more and more into the hands of the younger men, 
among whom we should probably reckon Killesby and Darcy.” 
The archbishop’s reply, which was sent, we learn, after a few 
days, does not appear to have been preserved. His biographer 
describes it as ‘ literas responsales et exhortatorias ’. 
Meanwhile the king was forming his new ministry. She 
“* French Chronicle of London, p. 85. 

* Ibid. pp. 84-6. 1” Hemingburgh, ii. 363. 
* French Chronicle, p. 86. 1 Murimuth, pp. 117-18, ed. Thompson. 


" Birchington, in Anpl. Seer. i. 21; Foedera, 1. ii, 1162-3. 
- ™ Birchington, loc. cit. ; Dict of Het. Biegr vii, 337; Murimuth, p. 118, ‘et consilio 
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words used by the chronicler make it clear from what class and 
party they were drawn : 


Fecit quendam militem cancellarium Anglise, videlicet dominum 
Robertum le Bourser, et alium thesaurarium, scilicet primo dominum 
Robertum de Sadyngtone et postea dominum Robertum de Pervenke* 


Bourchier had been a judge and a member of parliament and 
had seen service in Flanders.4 Sadington was chief baron, and 
had been at the treasury as lately as June 1340.% Parning was 
chief justice of the king's bench, but this office passes to William 
Scot early in January 1341.2%* Though the appointments were 
not made formally until 14 and 15 December, these men were 
described by their official titles in an important commission on 
10 December. This, as it_marks the next step in the story we 
are following, must now occupy our attention. It is a com- 
mission of oyer and terminer addressed to the chancellor, the 
keeper of the privy seal, the treasurer, and William Scot—the 
new ministry, in short—ordering them to inquire into the conduct 
of ministers and justices towards the people and the king since 
the beginning of the reign.2”?7 On the same day similar com- 
missions were issued to the same men to inquire into ‘ alleged 
oppression and extortions by justices and any other ministers 
of the king’. Like commissions were issued for all the counties 
of England.** It looks as though two sorts of inquiry were here 
contemplated. The first would be largely political in character, 
concerning itself ostensibly with the conduct of all those who had 
held high offices under the king since his accession; but as 
the king afterwards tried to make it appear that Stratford 
had been responsible for the administration since Edward II’s 
deposition, the attack was really directed against him and his 
friends. The second seems to have included the whole adminis- 
trative system of the kingdom. It may be that a thorough 
reform in good faith was contemplated. Murimuth says that 
the king removed all sheriffs and other administrative officers,” 
and for this we have the official order dated 15 January 1341 
and directed to all the counties of England*® We know also 
that in the next spring a general and searching investigation 
* Murimuth, loc. cit. 


% Dict. of Nat. Biogr. vi. 14; cf. Foss, Judzes, iii. 400 ff. 

™ Diet. of Nat. Biogr. 1. 101; Foss, iii, 485. 

*” Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xliii, 352 ; Foss, iii, 492. It appears that this name is 
properly. Parvynge ; it ix so given by the editors of the Calendars and the London 
Letter Books, But I have thought it convenient to preserve the traditional spelling. 

” Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 14 Edw. III, pt. ii, p. 106. This was for Surrey, ; 


and London ; similar commissions were issued for seven other counties to three groups 
of four persons each. 


* Cal. of Pat. Rolle, 14 Edw. I, pt. iii, pp. 111-13. ** Murimuth, p. 118. 
* Cal. of Close Rolls, 14 Edw. III, pt. ii, p. 607, of. p. 663. 
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into the civil service of Ireland was ordered. But this was 
not the only purpose of the inquiry. 

The first of these two measures raised a grave constitutional 
question, because it assumed that ministers were responsible to 
the king alone and might be dismissed, their conduct in office 
investigated, and their persons punished by him. Other views 
were strongly held in the Lancastrian party, and we shall see 
how the matter was fought out. The fact that Stratford and 
his brother were bishops, and would be prepared to describe 
themselves as peers, raised questions of privilege. The fact that 
on 13 January a new commission was specially appointed to try 
the judges and merchants who had been arrested on 1 December,” 
may perhaps be taken as an admission on the part of the govern- — 
ment that the case of the ministers called for separate treatment. 
With regard to the several measures, it appears that the commis- 
sions under which the investigation was carried out were what 
are called commissions of trailbaston. Now it has been said that 
these commissions were unlawful :** they were certainly highly 
unpopular. It was one of the points raised in the Easter parlia- 
ment that the king should revoke the ordinance of Northampton, 
which was perhaps confused with the statute. Two observations 
are therefore to be made. It is plain that the first commission 
for the investigation of the conduct of the ministers might well 
be called into question as ultra vires, or at least as raising a con- 
stitutional point that required to be debated and defined. But 
the commissions of trailbaston to investigate the administration 
were clearly authorized by statute, and the parliament must 
have thought so or they would not, have asked for the_with- 
drawal of that authority. It is possible, however, that they may 
have thought that the words ‘times past’ in the statute gave 
some ground for opposing the inquiry. 

There may indeed have been another ground for complaint. 
There is evidence suggesting that these commissions were applied 
harshly and unjustly for the purpose of raising money by way 
of fines. The London chronicler, under the year 1301, has these 
significant words: ‘In that year. . . to retrieve the great expenses 
of the past twenty years, he [Edward I] caused justice to be done 
on malefactors, and it was called trailbaston, and in that way 





= Son ea cake ee 

™ The king had been dissuaded from arresting the bishops of Chichester and 
Coventry (Lichfield) on 1 December on this ground. But a number of the chancery 
and exchequer clerks were under the protection of the privilegium fori, eo that the 
question was already raised. 

“ Cal, of Pat. Rolls, 14 Edw. II1, pt. iii, pp. 110-11. 

“ Rameay, i. 286-7; Vernon Harcourt, op. cit., p. 338; Pike, Year Books, 14-15 
Edw. III, introd. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 
™ Rot. Parl. ii, 128, no. 13; cf. Pike, loc. cit., pp. Ivii-lix. 
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the king gained great treasure.’** With regard to the present 
commission, the same writer says: ‘In that time trailbaston lay 
throughout England . . . and great hardship was done to the 
people.’ *? Murimuth agrees, but is more explicit ; the justices, 
he says, 







































tam rigide et voluntarie processerunt quod nullus impunitus evasit, sive 
bene gesserit regis negotia sive male, ita quod sine delectu omnes, etiam 
non indictati nec accusati, excessive se redemerunt, qui voluerunt carcerem 
evitare.™ 


Official records point unmistakably in the same direction. Late 
in January the commissioners were ordered to furnish the 
sheriff with lists of the fines and amercements made before them 
that he might levy and transmit them to the exchequer.** Soon 
after they were directed to take the fines of all those who wished 
to make them for such trespasses (i.e. those mentioned in the 
commission) up to 2,000 marks, and cause them to be levied 
agreeably to the king's earlier directions.“ Later in the year 
ixsues of this sort from various counties were assigned for 
such purposes as the victualling of ships and security for 
money advanced.“ The commissions of trailbaston then were 
opposed rather for the fact that they were used as instruments 
of extortion than because there was anything unlawful in their 
nature. Moreover an inquiry so searching and directed chiefly 
against those who held office could not fail—particularly since 
so little distinction was made between guilt and innocence— 
to involve some of the clergy and nobility, some, that is, who 
enjoyed or claimed to enjoy special immunity from the ordinary 
processes of law. As we have seen in the case of the clergy, the 
king had already anticipated this difficulty and infringed the 
principle in the matter of the arrest of the chancery and exchequer 
clerks. ; 

It seems to have been intended to review the administration 
of London like that of the rest of the country, and possibly (but 
there is no direct evidence for this) a particularly rich harvest 
of fines was anticipated from that quarter. At all events, as 
early as 1 December people were asked to make their grievances 
known, officers and debtors were ordered to have their accounts 
ready against the New Year, and the sheriffs bidden to render 
every assistance to the new government.“ On 21 December, in 









** French Chron. of London, pp. 28-9. 
* Ibid. p. 89. 
** Cal. of Close Rolls, 15 Edw. III, pt. i, p. 58. 
* Ibid. pp. 58, 59; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 15 Edw. III, pt. i, p. 189. 
“ Calendar of Letter Book F, ed. Sharpe, 1904, pp. 58 ff. London was included 
in the trailbaston commission of 10 December, and the chancellor, treasurer, keeper 
of the privy seal, chief baron of the exchequer, and W. Scot assigned for ‘ city and 


* Murimuth, p. 118. 
« Ibid. 
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compliance with an order from ministers issued five days earlier, 
the sheriffs made proclamation summoning all who had grievances 
to appear at the Guildhall before the justices assigned. Twenty- 
four of the better men from each ward had already been cited 
to appear.* But the recorder, on behalf of the mayor, aldermen, 
and commonalty, challenged the commission of the justices as 
contrary to the city franchises, under which no justices were to 
sit within the liberty except at the Tower during an eyre. The 
case was argued and the matter postponed until 16 January, 
when, having consulted the king, the justices abandoned their 
commission, and the next day the king ordered writs to the 
sheriff for holding a general eyre at the Tower.“ The king 
meanwhile had made his intention perfectly clear by holding 
a ‘ private council’ in London, at which it was determined to 
examine the private accounts of all the judges and administrative 
officers, who were therefore directed to produce their rolls at 
Westminster at an appointed time.“ On 13 January a com- 
mission was issued to Parning, Sadington, and Scot, directing 
them to deal with (arraign, hear, and determine) the cases of 
the judges and the clerks arrested on the king’s return, who, 
‘by the common report and clamour of the people and divers 
petitions shown before him (i.e. the king) and the council’, 
appear to have borne themselves ‘ in divers manners unfaithfully 
in their offices ’. 

Meanwhile arrangements for the eyre were proceeding. If 
the articles, as given in the London chronicle, are examined,” 
it will be found difficult to distinguish between the new com- 
mission, which provides for a searching inquiry into the conduct 
of a long list of named officials, and that of trailbaston, which 
had been withdrawn. No doubt the earlier commission was 
withdrawn because the statute of Northampton which authorized 
it contained a saving clause for the liberties of London, and the 
newer one issued because the king had a grudge against the city 
in the matter of the loan which they had practically refused 
him the previous spring.“ The articles, we are told, were drawn 
up by Killesby and other members of the council, and the pro- 
clamation which was made on 20 January directed that every 


suburb of London and counties of Surrey and Middlesex’ (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 14 Edw. III, 
pt. iii, p. 111). 

* Calendar of Letter Book F, pp. 50-60. 

“ Ibid., pp. 50-60; Murimuth, pp. 118-19; Baker, p. 73; Cal. of Pat. Rolle, 
14 Edw. ILI, pt. iii, p. 79. 

“ French Chron. of London, p. 87. This is put on 3 January, but the dates 
afterward, as compared with the Letter Book (proclamation of the eyre) and Patent 
Rolls (trial of the judges), seem to be three days out. 

Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 14 Edw. III, pt. iii, pp. 110-11. French Chron., p. 88. 

“ Pike, Year Books, 14-15 Edw. IIL, introd. pp. xlii ff.; Riley, Memorials, p. 209. 
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one, high or low, who owed fealty or service to the king, should 
attend on the justices at the Tower on the first and second 
Mondays in Lent.** The eyre was actually held on the second 
of these dates (5 March), and the judges seem to have sat for 
twelve days.*® The session could not have come to much, and 
there was certainly violence and even rioting on the part of the 
Londoners, who seem to have understood (and quite rightly) that 
their liberties were to Je questioned and probably even with- 
drawn.*! At any rate, the eyre was adjourned under pretext of 
the summons of parliament.™ 

The policy of the new government is now clearly before us. 
In the execution of their scheme they had been obliged very 
early to make a distinction between the great officers of state 
and the rest of the administration, and the archbishop's case, 
involving this principle as well as questions of privilege and 
peerage, was, as we shall see, dealt with separately. For the 
rest the policy was self-destructive, because the increase of 
revenue could only be obtained by administering the reforms 
harshly and unjustly. We must now return to the case of the 
archbishop, whom we left at Canterbury, where, early in Decem- 
ber, he had issued his hortatory reply to the king’s summons in 
the matter of the Louvain merchants. The archbishop was now 
on his defence, and as the government proceeded energetically 
with the commission of inquiry, he no doubt saw that he would 
be obliged to take a line. This line was essentially an appeal 
to public opinion, but in form a repudiation of the king’s charges, 
and a profession of readiness to answer them in particular in 
parliament. As soon as treason had been suggested (10 February), 
he stood on his privilege and repudiated the jurisdiction of any 
secular judge. The king appealed no less anxiously than the 
archbishop to public opinion, but he also attempted to vex and 
embarrass his opponent. This struggle which we now have to 
examine forms the second act of the drama, and extends from the 
first summons on 2 December 1340 until the archbishop’s arrival 
in London to attend parliament on 23 April 1341. 

On the feast day of St. Thomas the Martyr, 29 December, 
the archbishop preached at Canterbury, following his sermon 
with a kind of political speech in English, dealing mainly with 
the privilegium fori and the alleged infringements of the Great 
Charter by the king’s special justices. This was followed again 
by a solemn general excommunication against persons offending 

** Calendar of Letter Book F, p. 60; French Chron. of London, p. 88. 

** Cal. of Letter Book F, p. 61; cf. Pike, Year-Books, 14-15 Edw. III, introd. 


pp. xivii-xlviii. “ Murimuth, pp. 118-19. 
“ Early in the summer (3 June) the Londoners made their peace with the 


king: Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 15 Edw. Ill, pt. ii, pp. 223-4, 229; Cal. of Letter Book F, 
p- 615 Pike, loc. cit. 
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_ in this way.™ A general excommunication of this sort was no 
doubt part of the primate’s right ; but if it were to involve any 
of the king’s officers in the discharge of their duty, it would 
equally no doubt be an infringement of the prerogative. The 
appeal to §§ 39-40 of the Charter raised a delicate point, and we 
may well suppose that it was this that moved the king to deal 
with the arrested judges and clerks by special commission, as 
we have seen he did. His immediate answer, however, was to 
send Lord Stafford to Canterbury on 4 January to ask for the 
articles of the excommunication and summon Stratford to the 
king.** But the archbishop refused to make the excommunica- 
tion specific or comply with the summons. He had meanwhile 
on 1 January addressed to the king a state-paper in the form of 
a vigorous letter in which he develops his views of the constitu- 
tional theory governing the situation.» These we shall have to 
consider in their proper place. He further justified, upon the 
theory stated, his own share in the transactions of the summer 
and autumn and declared himself in all things ready to stand 
to the judgement of his peers, saving his estate. Meanwhile he 
protested that nothing should be believed against him before 
judgement had been given. 

A new point was now raised which the archbishop turned to 
good account. The ninths granted in the previous March had, 
so far as the clergy represented in parliament were concerned, 
been understood to replace the clerical tenth granted in the 
preceding year. Nevertheless.the callectors were taking hoth.** 
The archbishop regarded this as a breach of ecclesiastical liberties 
and forbade his suffragans to allow the collection of the ninth 
from those who were bound to pay the tenth.” This was some 
time before 26 January, when the king followed up his first 
summons by the issue of a safe-conduct and a formal summons 
delivered by Nicholas de Cantilupe.* On the same day Strat- / 
ford was arrested, the sheriff of Kent was ordered to produce 
him before the king and council in London to answer for con- 
tempt, and this, as he said, prevented his making use of the 


* Birchington, in Angl. Sacr., i. 21-2. The extracts from a sermon printed by 
Dr. Macray, ante, viii. 85 ff., would suit well the first or formal part of Stratford’s 
discourse. He treats of Becket’s quarrel with Henry II over the Constitutions of 
Clarendon and justifies Becket on grounds, as it would seem, of natural law: in the 
course he took, either his reason justified him or it did not; if it did not, he sinned, 
and was neither a martyr nor a saint, and whoever says that blasphemes. We should 
value tho English past of the sermon meee. 
i, 22. 

“ This important document is given in Avesbury, pp. 324 f.; Hemingburgh, ii. 
363 ff.; Foedera, tm. ii. 1143. 

* See Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 272 ; ii. 86. * Birchington, Joc. cit. 

 Foedera, ni. ii. 1146; Cal. of Pat. Rolle, 14 Edw. iI, pt. iii, p. 124. Stratford’s 
letter to the king is in Birchington, i. 27-36; on the present point see p. 32, 
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safe-conduct. He seems tothave let it be known in Canterbury 
that he did not consider it safe to go to the king except in full 
parliament as certain of the chief councillors had threatened him 
with death.** 

On 28 January Stratford addressed letters to the chancellor 
and the king and council complaining of his arrest, by 
which the special privileges of the church and the rights of all 
secured by the great charter and the laws and customs of the 
land are infringed. Unless remedy is provided he will proceed 
to act under the bull of Innocent IV, which denounces excom- 
munication for these offences.*®. On 30 January he took a still ~ 
stronger measure for embarrassing the government by forbidding 
the collection of all clerical aids throughout his province, unless 
the abuse in connexion with the ninths, to which we have already 
referred, were checked. The complaint is developed in a letter 
to the bishop of London, Stratford's nephew; and a form of 
excommunication against those who violate the privileges of the 
church or disturb the peace of the kingdom by their counsel to 
the king is addressed to all the suffragans of the province, with 
a formal covering letter.“ The archbishop is careful to say that 
the abuse is unknown to the king; his councillors are of course 
responsible.” The opinion of the country, we are plainly told,’ 
was at this time hostile to the archbishop,@ whose claims of 
ecclesiastical privilege perhaps excited that anti-clerical feeling 
which was such a marked note of fourteenth-century England. 

Down to this time the government had contented iteelf with 
action, It now made the mistake of resorting to rhetoric, and 
contrived to put its case in an unfortunate way. But first the 
archbishop and his suffragans were formally prohibited from 
publishing ecclesiastical censures against those appointed to levy 
the ninth.“ This was on 10 February, and on the same day the 

libellus famosus, or infamous pamphlet as it was called, was 
issued.“ This intemperate document, which takes the form of 
a letter addressed to the primate, is really an appeal to the 
country. The new government—it was well understood that the 
king did not write the letter himself—under cover of a review 
of the campaign during the past year, set forth its theory of 
** This is reported by Dene, a contemporary Rochester writer, and distinetly 
asserted by Stratford in his reasoned reply to the libellus famosus, See the passages 
in Anglia Sacra, i. 29, 374. He was no doubt serving political rather than pre- 
cautionary ends in spreading this report. 

“ Hemingburgh, ii, 368-70. 

*' Hemingburgh, ii. 371-8, gives all these documents. 

_ © Ibid. p. 371, ‘ De quo [i.e. Stratford) non pauca sinistra plebs indoota retalit, 
simplex et rudis, incertis ac rumoribus intenta, vanisque favorabiliter aarem inclinans.’ 

* Cal. of Close Rolls, 15 Edw. 11, pt. i, p. 107; Foedera, mt. ii, 1147. 


** The document has frequently been printed : sce Foedera, 11. ii. 1147-8 (from the 
Close Roll), and Anglia Sacra, i. 23-27. 
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ministerial responsibility, upon which the archbishop is held 
guilty of criminal negligence. Thesame point was developed by 
a further review of the events in England since the king’s return. 
There was a good deal of ill-tempered personal abuse. Stratford 
was described as ‘ tumidus in prosperis, timidus in adversis’, and 
again, according to the proverb, ‘ mus in pera, serpens in gremio, 
ignis in sinu’; but the finest flight is a reference to the primate’s 
‘fucatum zelum vulpinae calliditatis fuco perizomate palliatum ’. 
Towards the end of the document, the ministers pérmitted 
themselves to make a formal charge of treason. The archbishop, 
it was alleged, had taken bribes, had dishonestly admitted to 
office improper persons, and had done other things ‘in status 
nostri detrimentum et dignitatis regiae laesionem’. The most 
elaborate measures were taken for giving publicity to this 
attack. Copies of the document were transmitted to the 
bishops of the province and to St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
with the strictest injunctions for publication.“ This was ‘ tuning 
the pulpits’ on a large scale, and from the promptness with 
which the answering note sounded from Canterbury iteelf 
5 we may judge of what went on in other dioceses. The next 
week (18 February) the king’s attack on the archbishop was 
made public in Canterbury under conditions calculated to aroure 
the liveliest and most widespread attention. Killesby came 
to Canterbury and, having failed to force his way into the 
archbishop’s presence, read out the libellus famosus to a crowd 
at the market cross. Subsequently the archbishop in the course 
of a sermon recited the king’s charges to the people and denied 
them point by point. 

The king, on the other hand, did not neglect any means of 
publicity. He announced through the sheriff of Kent that he 
proposed to observe the statutes and not to take the ninth 
irregularly. On the same day, 6 March, he addressed to the 
bishop of Exeter a reasoned remonstrance against the bishop’s 
action in publishing ecclesiastical censures against the special 
justices assigned under the new commissions in Devon. This 
document states the government's case very vigorously : after 
reviewing the campaign and its failure owing to the alleged 
default of the ministers, the king declares that his friends advised ~ 
him that unless he dealt drastically with the ministers there was 
danger of rebellion. The bishop is directed to see to it that 

** Foedera, 1. ii. 1148. 

** Spirited and detailed accounts of these proceedings are furnished by Birchington, 

i. 21-3, and by the prior of Canterbury in a letter to the earl of Huntingdon, in Literae 
Cantuarienses, Rolls Series, ii, no. 696, pp. 226-30. @ Foedera, u. ii, 1152. 

“ I do not think that the words bear any milder interpretation, ‘se prorsus ab 
obsequiis nostris retrahere proponebant’. This may be a clever attempt to make 
capital out of the allusions to Rehoboam and Edward II in Stratford's letter of 
VOL. XXX.—NO. OXVII. o- 
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the investigation is not further hindered nor the king’s people 
excited against him.** Finally, a week later (14 March) the v 
king brought his case before the pope. The letter is a modi- 
fied version of the libellus famosus, and, as in that document, 
Stratford is accused of discrediting the king and his government 
and exciting the people to sedition. His continuance in the 
kingdom would constitute a serious danger which the pope is 
entreated to avert.”° 

Stratford now issued a long and reasoned reply to the libellus 
famosus, which is quite the ablest document this whole con- 
troversy produced.” ~ He begins by stating a theory of the 
relations of the ecclesiastical to the civil power which reckons 
the clergy as ‘fathers and masters’ of kings, princes, and all 
the faithful. He then proceeds to work out a constitutional 
theory upon which ministers are only responsible to the king col- » 
lectively and when their policy framed in council and authorized 
by parliament has been carefully adhered to, which, as he says, 
has not been done in the present case. He then deals with the 
king’s charges point by point, answering them all, as it would 
seem, very satisfactorily. He expresses a desire publicly to clear 
himself of these charges before the king, prelates, magnates, and 
peers of the realm, although this is at present impossible owing 
to hostile dispositions of the king's chief councillors. He points 
out further that the king has charged him with treason ‘ quo casu 
rex nullus nec dominus temporalis iudex noster competens esse 
potest’, and intimates that he will wholly repudiate the juris- 
diction of any secular judge. Finally, he says that if it were 
permitted to disclose the secrets of the king’s council, he could 
readily fasten the responsibility for all that has gone wrong in 
the proper quarter. p 

The king had shot his bolt in the libellus famosue and 
Stratford’s reply was difficult to answer. Edward's ‘ excusatory 
letters’” form a very feeble rejoinder, but he still sought 
publicity. This was on 31 March and the inevitable parliament 


for which the archbishop had been asking was to meet in 
little more than a fortnight.” 


GAILLARD LAaPsLEY. ° 


1 January. Perhaps this or something like it was really believed ; certainly it was 


said in Flanders that the government intended to depose the J. de Klerk, cited 
in Pauli, Geschichte Englands, iv. 377, n. 2). a ee 


** Foedera, 11. ii. 1151-2. 1 Ibid. 1152-3. 


™ The letter is in Birchington, i. 27-36. Only a brief mmary is given here, 
as its contents will have to come before a in cane died wie 
* Foedera, 11. ii, 1154-5; Angl. Sacr. i. 36-8. 


™* The write were issued on 3 March, op 
the parliament met on 17 April, Rot. saat i, app. (vol. iv), pp. 529f., and 


(To be continued.) 











The Council of the Marches in the 


Seventeenth Century 


F late years some additional material has become available for 
the study of the Council of the Marches in the seventeenth 
century. The British Museum has acquired from Mc. W. D. 
Dovaston of West Felton, co. Salop, a Register of the Council 
of Wales and the Marches, 1586-1644 (Egerton MS. 2882), which 
was once the property of Mr. Moor (More), of Linley House, Shrop- 
shire, a descendant of Colonel Samuel More, a leading Shropshire 
Parliamentarian. Further, the National Library of Wales at 
Aberystwyth has acquired a folio volume entitled Welsh Patents, 
which was formerly in the possession of Austin Cooper, an Irish 
antiquary, and was later included in the Phillipps collection 
(no. 6462). Reference was made to both these volumes in the 
evidence recently given before the Royal Commission on Public 
Records ;' it was not, however, stated that a very full summary 
of the register now in the British Muscum was published in 1882 
in the Thirteenth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
app. iv, pp. 247-82. Moreover, the-letters preserved at-the-end 
of the register (fo. 282-3) show that it was used by Clive for his 
‘Documents connected with the History of Ludlow’. A third 
notable manuscript of which, so far as I am aware, no use has 
hitherto been made, is now in the Cardiff Public Library 
(MS. 256 = Phillipps 17118). It contains summaries of various 
suits brought before the Court of the Council of the Marches in 
- the reign of James I. By the aid of these three documents it is 
now possible to trace with some fullness the working of the court 
in the seventeenth century. 

When so few contemporary records of the Council have 
survived, it is regrettable to find that a large number of entries 
are common both to the British Museum register and the Aberyst- 
wyth volume of Welsh Patents. The numbering of the various 
entries corresponds, but the British Museum register contains 
several that are not in the other volume ; these, however, are 
either unimportant or (as in the case of the instructions to the 
various lords president) occur elsewhere. From the two volumes 


2 Report, ili. 7b, 126. 
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a gocd deal of information can be gathered as to the amount 
of business done by the court in the early seventeenth century. 
Two of the councillors certified (in 1617 probably) that during 
the Trinity Term : 


wee heard there [sc. at Ludlow] above 260 Causes sett down for Hearing 
concerning poor men at a small Charge unto them and near their own 
Country, besides as many Rules and Motions for many misdemeanors and 
offences concerning his Majesty. 


Little information is given as to the details of the cases before 
the court, but there are several references to the miscellaneous 
work it was expected to perform. For example, in 1620 the 
councillors were directed by the lord president, the earl of 
Northampton, to call in any current copies of a letter which 
‘Mr. Alured hath very unadvisedly written against the match 


with Spain’. About the same time the councillors were to see 
that 


the Lottery shall be presently removed from Bewdley and that it continue 
no longer within the Marches of Wales to the Impoverishing of his [sc. the 
king's] subjects there, unless it bee in some great and wealthy townes and 
Cittyes, with speciall care of the Governors that the poor be not suffered to 
venture, or els to be absolutely dismist and forbidden, according as you in 
your Discretion and wisdome shall think fitt. 


The lord president and Council were directed by the privy council 
to aid Hugh Middleton, the farmer of the royal mines in Cardigan, 
to suppress disorders in alehouses, and to compose differences 
that might arise in the course of his work. Again, they were to 
do their best to arrest Sir Giles Montpesson (Mompesson) in 1621, 
to secure the keeping of the peace at an election at Carnarvon, 
and to prevent the spoiling of his majesty’s woods at Bewdley. 
In 1622 they wrote to the bailiffs of Denbigh respecting the elec- 
tion of an alderman, and in 1623 the lord president was responsible 
for the delivery of writs of summons for parliament, directed to 
all the shires of Wales. 

Very noteworthy is the anxiety of the lord president and 
Council to maintain the authority of the Council, imperilled by 
the desire of the four border counties to escape from its juris- 
diction. The register contains a few direct references to the 
Fareley case, which raised the question of the extent of the 
Council's jurisdiction and went on down to 1608.2 The lord 
president, Lord Eure, and the other members of the Council 
did their best to uphold their authority ; so did their subordi- 
nates, such as Robert Medcalf, Lord Eure’s servant, who was 
made attorney of the court in 1612 for his zeal ‘concerning his 


* Egerton MS. 2882, fo. 33, no. 33: fo. 55, no. 42; fo. 57, no. 44. 
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Lordshipp’s particular business, as also in following and solliciting 
divers suits and matters of Oppositions and supposed Grievances 
against the Jurisdiction and Authority ofthis Hon»!eCourt’. A few 
years later, a man ‘so strongly allyed in his country ’ as Sir John 
Wynne of Gwydir submitted himself at the council table in the 
presence of the lord president and five councillors. At times the 
anxiety of the Council to maintain its authority seems somewhat 
ridiculous, as in the case of Mr. Edward Lingen, who was long 
imprisoned in the porter’s lodge at Ludlow for breach of several 
orders of the Council. At last he was found to be a lunatic, and the 
custody of his body, lands, and goods was committed by order of 
the court of wards and liveries to Sir John Scudamore. Lingen 
was to be conveyed to one of his own houses ‘to be guided 
and attended for the speedy Recovery of his health, whereof 
there is great hope as is alleged’. Should this hope be realized, 
he was to be remitted to the lord president and Council ‘to 
answer his contempts ’, and probably to have another experience 
of the porter’s lodge. 

In the seventeenth century the Council of the Marches was 
not only a bugbear to the inhabitants of the four border counties ; 
it could be used by a litigant as a means of embarrassing an 
adversary. We find that the opponents of Walter Vaughan (who 
was concerned in two cases that were to be heard in the Star 
Chamber) preferred several informations against him before the 
Council of the Marches, and planned that the Council's pursuivant 
should lie in wait for him at Gloucester. The pursuivant was just 
a night too late, and the plot failed ; Vaughan, however, petitioned 
the lord keeper that a writ of privilege or some protection for 
the next term might be granted him. The lord keeper accordingly 
wrote to Sir John Bridgman, chief justice of Chester, directing 
him to see that Vaughan was not disturbed in the prosecution 
of his suit. The registers contain some references to the issue of 
prohibitions from the common law courts at Westminster. The 
king, in a letter to the earl of Bridgewater, who was lord president 
from 1631 to 1642, speaks of such prohibitions as defeating the 
end for which the president and Council in the principality of 
Wales and the Marches thereof were established, viz. ‘ for the 
more speedy administration of Justice and ease of our good people 
in those remote parts without drawing them to attendance here 
at Westminster to their exceeding great charge and trouble ’. 
The lord president gave the very sensible advice to the Council, 
to be careful in the drawing up of bills, so that occasion might 
not be given for the issue of such prohibitions. 

A point much insisted upon in the numerous instructions and 
orders to the Council was the careful keeping of the records. 
During the seventeenth century these exhortations seem to have 
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borne fruit, for the registers often contain notes such as the 
following : ‘The Originall in the Box with the King’s Letters.’ 
‘ Originall in the white Box with the King’s Letters.’ Sundry 
orders were issued respecting the writing of bills and answers by 
attorneys and clerks ‘ without any Rasing, interlining, or blotting’. 
Original books or depositions were not to be delivered out of the 
office unless copies were taken of them. A book of assignment 
was to be kept for the entering of matters of court, and likewise 
a calendar of suits. In 1624 a peremptory order was issued that 
attorneys and clerks were to return informations, bills, and books 
within fourteen days after the end of term under penalty of being 
debarred from practice during the pleasure of the lord president 
and Council. Care was evidently taken in copying important 
documents into the register; occasionally a note is appended, 
‘ Examinatur et Concordatur cum Originali’. By the time that 
the criminal jurisdiction of the court was abolished in 1641 there 
must have been a large accumulation of records, and by the 
reference to the records of the court in Lord Carbery’s instruc- 
tions, clause 8 (dated 9 September, 13 Car. II),* it would appear 
that they survived the Civil War. 
Indications are not wanting that certain disorders had crept 
into the court in spite of the vigorous efforts for its reform in 
the reign of Elizabeth. The following warning was addressed 
by the queen to the earl of Pembroke, lord president, in 
1590 : 
it hath appeared that heretofore larger allowance hath bin made then 
was needfull to sundry of that Councill being but of mean estate coming 


thither sometimes more for their own and their Friends’ Causes than for 
Ours Or the Administracion of Justice. 


At frequent intervals orders were issued in restraint of sundry 
abuses ; for instance, in 1609 any counsellor or attorney misreciting 
the cause in any material point was to pay 2s. 6d. for every 
default to the poor man’s box. A later order restrained leading 
interrogatories ; this was in the interest of the witnesses, many 
of them being ‘ simple men ’. 

The meeting-place of the Council in the seventeenth century 
was usually Ludlow, but Tickenhill and Bewdley were occasionally 
substituted. The registers furnish a few details about the Council 
mectings which somewhat relieve the monotonous recital of 
patents and orders. In the summer of 1631 several inhabitants 
of Shrewsbury and Wrexham died of the plague, and the Council 
ordered ‘that the personal appearance of all the inhabitants 
of the said towns be spared in this Court till further order be taken 


in that _— ’. The effort of the declining little court to maintain 


* Phillipps MS. 6462 ad fin. 
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all the dignity it could muster may be seen in the following 
memorandum dated 21 May 1617: 


That this day in full Court, being the 1* day that this Lord President sat 
in Court in sight and presence of the whole Assembly there, . . . the said 
Lord President humbly Kneeling upon his Knees tooke the Oathes of 
Allegiance and Supremacy to his Majesty the same being to him ministred 
by the said Chief Justice. 

Similarly Lord Eure desired the Council to ‘ give order that the 
officers and ministers of the court go out on Saturday to meet 
the Justice upon his first coming, which will bee on Saturday 
after dinner ’. 

The official records of the Council clearly show that its impor- 
tance was declining in spite of vigorous efforts to support its 
authority. The volume (no. 235 = Phillipps 14963) now in the 
Cardiff Public Library shows that it had excited odium enough 
for some unknown writer, evidently well acquainted with its 
procedure, to compile a statement of its misdeeds extending to 
several hundred quarto pages. The manuscript bears no date, 
but it is clear from internal evidence that the cases belong to the 
reign of James I. The curious and interesting attack on the 
Council is planned as follows. First the substance of each article 
of the instructions is stated, then the intention of each article 
taken in its literal sense, then come the ‘ grievances of the Inhabi- 
tants of Wales and the marches of the same by resone of every 
of the said articles’ ; lastly comes the ‘ comon practise of the said 
Councell by coloure of every of the said articles to prove the 
aforesaid grievances’. The Council is roundly &tcused of oppres~ 
sion and injustice under colour of its instructions ; a man can 
hardly do anything, such as raise his hand in his own defence, 
or defend another from being murdered or maimed, or bid his 
friends to a wedding dinner, or travel along the highway, &c., 


but hee shalbe subiecte to be questioned wrongfully before the councell 
and fined to as much as hee is worth and more, all his lands and goods 
sequestred, seased uppon, sould and confiscated . . . his wife and children 
to be turned a begginge, his body taken and imprisoned, and to have his 
owne bedclothes taken from hym and hyred to others to ly in and otherwise 
detayned from hym, and the prisoner forced eyther to ley [sic] uppon 
plankes . . . or to heyre unfyttinge and unholsome beds of the Jaylor at 
what rate the Jaylor will. 


The composition of the Council is blamed as being the cause of . 
much oppression : 

the said greate nomber of Counsellors are but shaddowes and shelters for 
4 or 5 that are resident to tyrannise and oppresse a great nomber of 


subiectes to theire greate gayne and benefytt and to the greate impouerish- 
ment and greefe of the Comonalty in those partes. 
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Another grievance has to do with the meeting-place of the 
Council : 

the towne of Ludlowe dyd in former tymes, before the Councell came 
thyther, depend uppon Clothinge and were welthy persones and well to 
live all; and now sythence the Councell came thyther they converted 
there [sic] Clothinge stores to ferme, heye ground, and pasture, and to 
furnish there [sic] houses with houshold stuffe to entertayne straengers 
in terme tyme and to provide fuell and to mayntayne servants to attend 
one there gesse [i.e. on their guests] and in former tymes before ytt was 
exacted ytt was the Chepest towne wythin the marches of Wales for all 
suytors to resorte unto untyll that of late yeares the lo: presidents to drawe 
money to there [sic] purses would putt out a rumor that the Councell 
would remove to some other towne for half a yeare wheare they might 
have 30 or 40! for coming thyther for 6 monethes (if my lady president 
or the Stewarde could not perswade the lo: president to the contrary), and 
hereby all the Innkeepers’ pasture and provisions would stand . . . wythout 
any utterance for ytt to there [sic] greate damage and undoinge of many 
a mann: and heare uppon the hole towne most [sic] call a Counsell to 
make a some of money of 30 or 40! to present my lady therewyth or the 


stewarde, and then the councell would remayne there or els they would 
remove to other places. 


The councillors are next accused of downright injustice in 
many cases and of receiving bribes. A summary of a lengthy 
suit is concluded with the significant remark : 


Nota that Davyd ap Rees was a rich mann and brought 30! in his purse to 
the hearing of the said cause and sent nome from Ludlowe for more money 


and the said Mredydd [sic] ap Rees was a poore man and had not soe 
much money to spare. 


Other accusations against the Council were that it entertained 
vexatious suits brought under colour of suppressing the practice 
of comorthas or unlawful contributions, and that the article in 
the instructions intended to prevent the embezzling of books and 
records was at times perverted into a means of injustice. One 
very general charge was that the Council entertained trifling and 
frivolous suits, and the following case of the parson and his 


parishioner certainly shows that it occasionally, at all events, 
disregarded the maxim ‘ de minimis non curat lex’ : 


uppon a reconinge for church dutyes one an Ester day there fell out an 
halfpeny due to the parsone [of Llanngynntor, perhaps Llangunnor, near 
Carmarthen) which one of the parishioners could not give hym because 
there wanted chaenge, and because the parsone would not lose or diminish 
the right of the church and the parishioner the Custome of the parish, the 
parsone and the parishioner concluded to cast crosse and pile for the od 
halfepeny that they could not chaenge, and for soe doinge they were both 


questioned before the Counsell of the Marches as a matter of greate 
misdemeanour. 
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Some of the cases quoted throw noteworthy light on the 
relations between the Welsh and the English. A certain ‘ Katherin 
verch Harry Morgan ’ learnt some Welsh rhymes and was accused, 
together with her father and mother, of slandering a certain 
Sara ; the rhymes were not translated, so that the court could 
not judge whether they were libels and scandalous or not, and 
yet the girl, who was under sixteen years of age, was committed 
to the porter’s lodge till she should pay 100 marks fine and 
20 nobles costs: furthermore she was sentenced to stand on 
a scaffold with paper and superscription about her head with 
‘cappitall letters’ at the then next great sessions for Cardiganshire, 
to acknowledge her offences before the whole audience in the 
shirehall, and then to be brought to the cucking-stool, and there 
cucked the first day of the assizes and again on the Thursday 
next following. The irritation caused by the enclosure of waste 
is shown in the following case. The township of Wylley had 
a piece of waste land held in common by the inhabitants: Sir 
Thomas Cornewall claimed it, got an order from the Council 
of the Marches for the possession of it, and leased it after some 
time to John Richards and his wife. One John Powell, ‘a yonge 
youth of the said towne’, happened to cut with his knife in the 
greensward on the highway the ‘ portraiture’ of a gallows with 
a man leaning against the ladder, also certain verses and the 
letters J. R. Powell was summoned by Richards before the 
Council, and when asked whether he meant John Richards by — 
the J. and R., he answered with cautious indirectness that.‘ hee_ 
dyd not meane hym more than another man’. The president 
would not be put off with this evasive reply, and asked if he 
meant the king (Jacobus Rex) or John Richards; one of the 
two he must have meant. The luckless youth, being thus brought 
within suspicion of treason, hastily replied that he did mean 
John Richards, and was fined £20 and costs. 

The unknown writer describes with burning indignation the 
misdeeds of the porter and the discomforts of the porter’s lodge. 
The following complicated series of misfortunes that befell one 
Webb deserves mention. 





The said Webb beinge one Good Friday drawinge and fishinge of a poole of 
fish was arested in the poole (by virtue of a warrant) and taken away 
before hee had taken upp his fish after that the poole was drawen drey, 
and brought to Ludlowe castell one Ester day; and when hee came to 
Ludlowe the porter would not receave hym, whearefore the Constable 
toke hym home wyth hym and before the said Webb came then home all 
his Carpes, Flies, and fish were stolen and taken away by Crowes and pies 
and destroyed in the mudd, some of the Carpes beinge worth 184 a peece 
and some of the yeales [sic] being worth 2° a peece, and there was then 
lost and destroyed aboue 5! worth of fish. 
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Moreover, because Webb was not in his parish church on Easter 
Day to receive the communion, he was called to the bishop's 
court and enjoined to do penance. Another case of hardship 
was that of one Perryn, a Greenwich man, who came to Hereford- 
shire on the king's service and was apprehended on a binding 
process. For want of sureties he was committed to Hereford gaol 
for nine weeks, was then brought before the Council and kept 
a prisoner in the porter’s lodge for a fortnight. To maintain 
himself he was forced to sell his horse, besides spending all his 
ready money, and ‘the matter laid to his charge most unjust’. 
The irritation against the Council is explicable when we read of 
the exactions of the porter in meat and drink and lodging : he 
would put 2, 3, or 4 persons in every bed, and sometimes 5, 6, 7, 
or 8 persons, ‘ as the pallat [sic] is able to cover, and putteth what 
price hee thinketh good uppon there [sic] lodginge’. This series 
of complaints concludes with a list of ‘ greate annoyances to the 
prisoners ° : 


that the porter keepeth his Coales and other Baggages over the prisoners’ 
heads in a garrett full of holes in the floore, the dust thereof fallinge one 
[sic] the prisoners in there [sic] bedds ; and as they walke when they are 
upp and as they sytt at meate the porter’s servants runninge thyther at 
all times of the day and sturringe those Coales and Baggages. 


Also 


that the porter placed his hawkes to mewe in the best rowmes of the 
prisone and turned gentry to the Comon Jayle: the said hawkes doinge 
greate annoyance in breedinge flies to fill the prisone therewyth. 


A point of much interest in this lengthy indictment is that 
the names given are very largely Welsh; it is also definitely 
stated ‘that noe man that was borne in Wales or ever had any 
beinge or dwellinge there cannot be free from the oppression of 
that Courte * (fo. 522). This goes to prove that the Council was 
growing unpopular in Wales as well as in the border counties. 
It should be remembered that after the Revolution the Council 
was presented for a grievance by most of the grand juries of the 
several counties of Wales, and that the members for Wales were 


charged by their constituents to represent it as a grievance in 
parliament.‘ 


In addition to the foregoing manuscripts bearing on the 
history of the Council of the Marches a few of less importance 
may be mentioned, such as the volume in the National Library of 
Wales (Peniarth MS. 408), containing transcripts (all of which 


* See the broadside, The Case of Their Majesties’ Subjects i inci pals 
_ | Be . sjeatics’ Subjects in the Principality of 
Wales in Respect of the Court held before the President and Council in the Marches of 


Wales with their Grievances and Reasons for taking away the said Court, Cardiff Public 
Library, MS. 373 (Phillipps 21183). 
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occur elsewhere) dealing with the Four Counties case, Doddridge’s 
Discourse of the Ancient and Modern Estate of the Principalities 
of Wales, extracts from Patent Rolls, lists of lords president, and 
so forth. George Owen’s curious volume, the Taylor's Cussion (now 
in the Cardiff Public Library), contains : (i) a long petition (pt. i, 
fo. 20-3) to the Council on behalf of the inhabitants of Pembroke- 
shire touching divers abuses of stealing, marking, and killing 
of sheep ; (ii) a proclamation (pt. i, fo. 94-5) by the lord president 
and Council for the reform of sundry disorders within the limits 
of their commission, dated 1594 ; (iii) letters to two lords president 
and sundry lists (pt. ii, fo. 14 and 7-20). 

The material that can now be consulted at Aberystwyth and 
Cardiff only serves to deepen the impression gained from other 
sources that in the seventeenth century the Council of the Marches 
had outlived its usefulness, and that its survival was felt burden- 
some in districts where in former days it had conferred undoubted 
benefits. 


CaROLINE A. J. SKEEL. 





Irree and Open Trade in Bengal 


HERE is an interest perhaps not wholly antiquarian in 

tracing the growth of a policy of free trade in the councils of 
the East India Company at the close of the eighteenth century. 
For it is a curious fact that while Adam Smith was still at work 
on his Wealth of Nations this supreme monopolist company was 
actively enjoining and practising some of the principles which he 
was to preach. The term ‘free and open trade’ is an old battle- 
cry of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century merchants, but we 
must not read into it the modern connotation. To the men who 
advocated the free trade bill of 1604 it meant little more than 
regulated trade, the right for all subjects to trade under the 
protection and subject to the fiscal requirements of the Crown. 
They based their claim certainly on ‘the natural right and 
liberty of the subjects of England ’, but that liberty had always 
been liable to demands on the part of the government as the very 
name of customs implies, and as yet they were not questioned, 
nor were they to befor another two centuries. 

It was in the course of their affairs in Bengal and Madras 
that the East India Company lit upon a true policy of freedom 
of trade ; they found in Bengal that a multiplicity of customs 
dues, road tolls, and local impositions tended to choke the 
sources of trade and enfeeble its functions, and in the years of 
reform from 1770 to 1774 they exerted their authority to remove 
these hindrances. Theirsystem of free trade was adopted gradually 
and tentatively and was not carried to its logical completion, 
but the principle was repeatedly laid down and locally enforced 
and cannot but have served as an example to the statesmen of 
their day. In its dual character, as a corporation of merchants 
and a company of sovereigns, the East India Company experienced 
in full the double action of government restrictions on trade ; 
while they appealed as subjects to George III to pass their 
surplus tea duty-free to the American colonies they, as lords 
of Bengal, authorized its passage free of tolls through their 
presidency, and negotiated with the ‘country powers’ for 
similar free transit through their states on the score that ‘ freedom 
in trade is necessarily productive of its increase ’. 
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There were three main branches or aspects of trade in Bengal 
without a clear distinction of which it is not easy to follow the 
Company's regulations, for by the date of reform the industrial 
and fiscal conditions had become inextricably involved. The 
primary object of the Company was the external trade, the 
Investment as it was called. This was the export of cotton, 
muslins, raw silk, and tea, &c., to Europe, and opium to 
eastern ports. It was the first duty of the Company’s servants 
to collect a sufficiency of these wares against the coming of 
the East Indiaman and to dispose of their English cargoes. 
The second branch was the so-called Inland trade, the local 
commerce of goods from one part of the province to another 
and the supply of the ordinary commodities of life to the inhabi- 
tants. The main objects of this trade were salt, grain, betel-nut, 
tobacco, rosin, and English goods. The Company as such never 
intervened in this traffic, but the servants, who were madequately 
paid, found it a great resource and continued to take part in it 
despite the prohibitions of the nabob’s administration and of their 
own masters. It was also a practice with most of them to turn their 
official standing and the Company’s prestige to account by acting 
as middlemen between it and the weavers in providing goods 
for the investment. They could obtain the cloths from the ryots 
at practically nominal sums and charge the full market value 
to their employers ; nor was the Calcutta board often composed 
of men whose past careers would admit of their calling their 
inferiors to task in such a matter. Both these practices come 
under the head of the ‘ private’ trade, and_it is not_always 
easy to detect in which capacity a man is acting in a given 
instance, so that the abuse of opportunity was the general rule. 

The profits of both branches of the private trade were liable 
to be very heavily mulcted at the custom-houses which fringed the 
Ganges highway and at the country market towns, as the following 
excerpts from the Company’s correspondence may serve to show. 
The first is from the report of a committee of the house of 
commons on the East India Company's affairs, dated 24 March 
1773. 


Your Committee find that Duties and Customs are levied upon almost 
every article of life; and that they are collected either at chokies or 
Custom-houses or at the gunges or markets, and that the Nabob or Dewan 
had the right of making such alterations in these Duties as they thought 
proper. And that the Company . . . have likewise exercised the right 
of making alterations, and your Committee having enquired whether the 
Raja, Zemindar, farmer or collector have a right to lay any new duties, 
or augment the old ones by their own authority, they find that they have 
no such right: it appeared however . . . that the books afford many 
instances . . . of the country having been exceedingly distressed by 
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additional taxes levied by the Zemindar, farmer or collector, but not so 
much by the two former as by the latter . . . in every part and corner of 


the country much more before the Company acquired the Dewany than 
since! 


The second is of a similar date, but’ exemplifies what had been 
common practices for many years both before and after the 
Company's influence prevailed. 


HvuzzurRIMvuLL 
Letter from Pattle of Lushkerpore* 
. Oct. 3lst, 1772. 

I meet with such frequent and uncommon interruptions from the 
emissaries of Huzzurimull, the Farmer of the Khas Talook, of Nabob 
Gunge. . . . 1 am under the necessity of requesting that some immediate 
and effectual check may be put to their enormous proceedings. The 
Gunges . . . forming part of the Nabob Gunge Khas Talook have been 
relet to one Coveer Chowdry, who, exclusive of enforcing the arbitrary 
instructions he has received from the actual farmer, is daily guilty of many 
acts of oppression. . . . 

The plan upon which Coveer Chowdry now proceeds is to call upon all 
such as for years past have ever had any dealings at these gunges and to 
insist on their paying duties to the highest amount which they ever paid 
in any one year. This duty he insists on collecting, and though they 
represent that they have long since left off business, or engaged with other 
gunges, he places a number of peons, pykes, hircarrahs or sepoys upon 
them and their families, plunders them of what they are possessed of, 
and either confines or punishes them. .. . / A number of his emissaries called 
* Gustics ’ are dispersed all over the country for the purpose of forcing the 
merchants to resort with their goods to the. gunges he holds in farm. . . . 
Coveer Chowdry also forcibly collects duties upon rice and grain of all 
kinds, though they are exempted by the express regulations of Govern- 
ment: for this purpose he detains all boats and oxen; when the people 
accompanying them have money, he takes it, and where they have not, 
he arbitrarily exacts his duty in kind. ... My next .. . complaint is the 
efforts they are constantly making to re-establish that degree of judicial 
authority which during the administration of the former Soubahs was 
vested in them . . . they not only encourage the ryots but compell them to 
prefer their complaints as well true as fictitious, and in the Nabob Gunge 
only, Coveer Chowdry maintains a Jematdar and 250 hircarrahs. 

At every frivolous excuse they depute either sepoys or hircarrahs into 
my district or Rajeshahy and at their pleasure fine, imprison or maltreat 
the ryots. . . .“Their emissaries on the river attack all boats of inferior 
force and plunder them; where they meet with resistance and unexpectedly 
find themselves unable to cope with any boat they may have attacked 


* House of Commons Report, iv. 95. This report refers of course to a state of things 
of at least two years’ earlier date. 


* India Office Library, East India Company's Records, Committee of Revenue 
Consultations, 3. 
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they have a tom-tom ready to beat, and they then assume the character 
of chokeydars come to inspect the contents of the boat and demand duties. 
The rents of the Khas Talook of Nabob Gunge are dwindled to a fourth 
of what they stood rated at 5 years ago. 
Nov. 29th. 

[These are) Huzzoorimull’s people from whom I constantly receive 
frequent interruptions as they continue practising the several irregularities 
set forth. 


Reply from Calcutta Board of Revenue 
Deo. 4th, 1772. 

With respect to the representations against the under farmers of 
Huzzoorimull’s farms we desire you will take a particular account of the 
exactions he has been guilty of and that you will call upon him for this 
purpose and compel him to pay back what he has thus unjustly taken, which 
you are to repay to the claimants on their making good their claims. In 
this business you must act with the greatest circumspection and modera- 
tion, making the examination yourself without entrusting any part of 
it to any other person whatever, that there may be no cause or pretext 
for complaints. 

We have directed Huzzurimull to give strict orders to his agents to 
obey you in every proceeding relative to this enquiry and to oblige them 
to desist from taking in future any illegal tolls or compelling people to 
bring their goods to particular gaute against their wills on pain of the 
severest punishment. 

We desire you will put a stop to the forcible proceedings of the Jemadar 
and hircarrahs, and if they or any other persons should practise these 
oppressions in the future, you must bring them before the Court of Adaulut, 
as you are to observe that the Phouzdari Court was purposely established 
to relieve the inhabitants from “every Kind of oppression and we shail 
consider every attempt to take money from the people by violence and 
without a legal pretext or authority as felonious and the perpetrators 
thereof shall be punished accordingly, of which you are to give public 
notice. You will acquaint Coveer Chowdry that if we hear any more 
instances of his misbehaviour he shall suffer in the most exemplary manner. 


To Middleton of Rajeshahy 
Dee, 4th, 1772. 

We have received repeated complaints that the officers of the Khas 
Talooks, Nabob Gunge, and the Talooks belonging to the Seats, still con- 
tinue to levy tolls on the goods and boats passing and repassing notwith- 
standing the public prohibition which has been given. We have in conse- 
quence to enjoin you to seize all persons within your jurisdiction who shall 
offend in this instance and on conviction compel them to refund the money 
thus taken, and inflict corporal punishment on them. 

To prevent the House of the Seats from suffering the disgrace of having 
their servants publicly punished the President has informed them of this 
order, that they may give the proper notice to such of their servants as 
may be employed in these talooks. 
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To avoid such impositions the Company's servants availed 
themselves of a frank called the duatuck, accorded by the nabob 
to their employers to cover the goods passed down to the coast 
for export ; this was an encroachment, for the privilege of the 
dustuck waa never extended to the inland trade, and in no case 
should it have covered the wares of private trade. Ite extension 
waa in fact one of the abuses against which the court of directors 
inveighed most bitterly, but though they forbade it year after 
vear the malpractice continued unabated as long as the multitude 





of chowkies and guages continued to stand 


The result of all this was, of course, to cheek production 
throughout the provinee and at the same time both to enhance 
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a mann: and heare uppon the hole towne most [sic] call a Counsell to 
make a some of money of 30 or 40! to present my lady therewyth or the 
stewarde, and then the councell would remayne there or els they would 
remove to other places. 


The councillors are next accused of downright injustice in 


many cases and of receiving bribes. A summary of a lengthy 
suit is conelnded with the sienifieant remark . 


Nota that Davyd ap Rees was a rich mann and brought 30!i in his purse to 
the hearing of the said cause and sent home from Ludlowe for more money 
and the said Mredydd [sic] ap Rees was a poore man and had not soe 
much money to spare. 


Other accusations against the Council were that it entertained 
vexatious suits brought under colour of suppressing the practice 
of comorthas or unlawful contributions, and that the article in 
the instructions intended to prevent the embezzling of books and 
records was at times perverted into a means of injustice. One 
very general charge was that the Council entertained trifling and 
frivolous suits, and the following case of the parson and his 
parishioner certainly shows that it occasionally, at all events, 
disregarded the maxim ‘ de minimis non curat lex’ : 


uppon a reconinge for church dutyes one an Ester day there fell out an 
halfpeny due to the parsone [of Llanngynntor, perhaps Llangunnor, near 
Carmarthen] which one of the parishioners could not give hym because 
there wanted chaenge, and because the parsone would not lose or diminish 
the right of the church and the parishioner the Custome of the parish, the 
parsone and the parishioner concluded to cast crosse and pile for the od 
halfepeny that they could not chaenge, and for soe doinge they were both 


questioned before the Counsell of the Marches as a matter of greate 
misdemeanour. 
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(or ite extension and giving that general freedom which is co necessary 
1 encourage the industry and attract the attention of the natives, we can 
no longer permit our Servants, of any rank or station whatever, to enjoy 
the exelusive privilege of the Dustuck. It is therefore our pleasure that 
«!! Dustucks be immediately withdrawn and that native merchants as well 
as Kagheh under our protection may have every incitement to extend 
their views... . With renpect to the aatives and all others under our 
cunebetion we further direct thet ao oppreasons or impediments be lard 
yarn thee traffic ap ead down the nver but thet upoe ther 

1 anrveat custome end paying the establehed Dutses the passage of thew 
ponte be faciiteted by all pumuble duepeteh * 


These general principles of reform were followed by more detailed 








a piece ot waste iand heid in common by the inhabitants: Su 
Thomas Cornewall claimed it, got an order from the Council 
of the Marches for the possession of it, and leased it after some 
time to John Richards and his wife. One John Powell, * a yonge 
youth of the said towne’, happened to cut with his knife in the 
greensward on the highway the ‘ portraiture’ of a gallows with 


a man leaning against the ladder, also certain vers... 11d the 
jetters J. KK. Powell was summoned by Richards beivre cue 


Council, and when asked whether he meant John Richards by 
the J. and R., he answered with cautious indirectness that ‘ hee 
dyd not meane hym more than another man’. The president 
would not be put off with this evasive reply, and asked if he 
meant the king (Jacobus Rex) or John Richards; one of the 
two he must have meant. The luckless youth, being thus brought 
within suspicion of treason hastily replied that he did mean 
John Richards, and was fined £20 and costs 

The unknown writer describes with burning indignation the 
misdeeds of the porter and the discomforts of the porter’s lodge. 
The foilowing complicated series of misfortunes that befell one 
Webb deserves mention. 


The said Webb beinge one Good Friday drawinge and fishinge of a poole of 
fish was arested in the poole (by virtue of a warrant) and taken away 
before hee had taken upp his fish after that the poole was drawen drey, 
and brought to Ludlowe castell one Ester day ; and when hee came to 
Ludlowe the porter would not receave hym, whearefore the Constable 
toke hym home wyth hym and before the said Webb came then home all 
his Carpes, Flies, and fish were stolen and taken away by Crowes and pies 
and destroyed in the mudd, some of the Carpes beinge worth 184 a peece 
and some of the yeales [sic] being worth 28 a peece, and there was then 
lost and destroyed aboue 5! worth of fish. 
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Moreover, because Webb was not in his parish church on Easter 
Day to receive the communion, he was called to the bishop’s 
court and enjoined to do penance. Another case of hardship 
was that of one Perryn, a Greenwich man, who came to Hereford- 
shire on the king’s service and was apprehended on a binding 
process. For want of sureties he was committed to Hereford gaol 
for nine weeks, was then brought before the Council and kept 
a prisoner in the porter’s lodge for a fortnight. To maintain 
himself he was forced to sell his horse, besides spending all his 
ready money, and ‘the matter laid to his charge most unjust ’. 
The irritation against the Council is explicable when we read of 
the exactions of the porter in meat and drink and lodging: he 
would put 2, 3, or 4 persons in every bed, and sometimes 5, 6, 7, 
or 8 persons, ‘ as the pallat [sic] is able to cover, and putteth what 
price hee thinketh good uppon there [sic] lodginge’. This series 
of complaints concludes with a list of ‘ greate annoyances to the 
prisoners ’ : 


that the porter keepeth his Coales and other Baggages over the prisoners’ 
heads in a garrett full of holes in the floore, the dust thereof fallinge one 
[sic] the prisoners in there [sic] bedds ; and as they walke when they are 
upp and as they sytt at meate the porter’s servants runninge thyther at 
all times of the day and sturringe those Coales and Baggages. 


Also 


that the porter placed his hawkes to mewe in the best rowmes of the 
prisone and turned gentry to the Comon Jayle: the said hawkes doinge 
greate annoyance in breedinge flies to fill the prisone therewyth. 


A point of much interest in this lengthy indictment is that 
the names given are very largely Welsh; it is also definitely 
stated ‘that noe man that was borne in Wales or ever had any 
beinge or dwellinge there cannot be free from the oppression of 
that Courte ’ (fo. 522). This goes to prove that the Council was 
growing unpopular in Wales as well as in the border counties. 
It should be remembered that after the Revolution the Council 
was presented for a grievance by most of the grand juries of the 
several counties of Wales, and that the members for Wales were 
charged by their constituents to represent it as a grievance in 
parliament.* 

In addition to the foregoing manuscripts bearing on the 
history of the Council of the Marches a few of less importance 
may be mentioned, such as the volume in the National Library of 
Wales (Peniarth MS. 408), containing transcripts (all of which 


* See the broadside, The Case of Their Majesties’ Subjects in the Principality of 
Wales in Respect of the Court held before the President and Council in the Marches of 
Wales with their Grievances and Reasons for taking away the said Court, Cardiff Public 
Library, MS. 373 (Phillipps 21183). 
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occur elsewhere) dealing with the Four Counties case, Doddridge’s 
Discourse of the Ancient and Modern Estate of the Principalities 
of Wales, extracts from Patent Rolls, lists of lords president, and 
so forth. George Owen’s curious volume, the T'aylor’s Cussion (now 
in the Cardiff Public Library), contains : (i) a long petition (pt. i, 
fo. 20-3) to the Council on behalf of the inhabitants of Pembroke- 
shire touching divers abuses of stealing, marking, and killing 
of sheep ; (ii) a proclamation (pt. i, fo. 94-5) by the lord president 
and Council for the reform of sundry disorders within the limits 
of their commission, dated 1594 ; (iii) letters to two lords president 
and sundry lists (pt. ii, fo. 14 and 7-20). 

The material that can now be consulted at Aberystwyth and 
Cardiff only serves to deepen the impression gained from other 
sources that in the seventeenth century the Council of the Marches 
had outlived its usefulness, and that its survival was felt burden- 
some in districts where in former days it had conferred undoubted 


benefits. 
CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL. 








28 January 


Free and Open Trade in Bengal 


HERE is an interest perhaps not wholly antiquarian in 

tracing the growth of a policy of free trade in the councils of 
the East India Company at the close of the eighteenth century. 
For it is a curious fact that while Adam Smith was still at work 
on his Wealth of Nations this supreme monopolist company was 
actively enjoining and practising some of the principles which he 
was to preach. The term ‘free and open trade’ is an old battle- 
cry of the sixteenth and seventeenth-century merchants, but we 
must not read into it the modern connotation. To the men who 
advocated the free trade bill of 1604 it meant little more than 
regulated trade, the right for all subjects to trade under the 
protection and subject to the fiscal requirements of the Crown. 
They based their claim certainly on ‘the natural right and 
liberty of the subjects of England ’, but that liberty had always 
been liable to demands on the part of the government as the very 
name of customs implies, and as yet they were not questioned, 
nor were they to be for another two centuries. 

It was in the course of their affairs in Bengal and Madras 
that the East India Company lit upon a true policy of freedom 
of trade; they found in Bengal that a multiplicity of customs 
dues, road tolls, and local impositions tended to choke the 
sources of trade and enfeeble its functions, and in the years of 
reform from 1770 to 1774 they exerted their authority to remove 
these hindrances. Theirsystem of free trade was adopted gradually 
and tentatively and was not carried to its logical completion, 
but the principle was repeatedly laid down and locally enforced 
and cannot but have served as an example to the statesmen of 
their day. In its dual character, as a corporation of merchants 
and a company of sovereigns, the East India Company experienced 
in full the double action of government restrictions on trade ; 
while they appealed as subjects to George III to pass their 
surplus tea duty-free to the American colonies they, as lords 
of Bengal, authorized its passage free of tolls through their 
presidency, and negotiated with the ‘country powers’ for 
similar free transit through their states on the score that ‘ freedom 
in trade is necessarily productive of its increase ’. 
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There were three main branches or aspects of trade in Bengal 
without a clear distinction of which it is not easy to follow the 
Company’s regulations, for by the date of reform the industrial 
and fiscal conditions had become inextricably involved. The 
primary object of the Company was the external trade, the 
Investment as it was called. This was the export of cotton, 
muslins, raw silk, and tea, &c., to Europe, and opium to 
eastern ports. It was the first duty of the Company’s servants 
to collect a sufficiency of these wares against the coming of 
the East Indiaman and to dispose of their English cargoes. 
The second branch was the so-called Inland trade, the local 
commerce of goods from one part of the province to another 
and the supply of the ordinary commodities of life to the inhabi- 
tants. The main objects of this trade were salt, grain, betel-nut, 
tobacco, rosin, and English goods. The Company as such never 
intervened in this traffic, but the servants, who were inadequately 
paid, found it a great resource and continued to take part in it 
despite the prohibitions of the nabob’s administration and of their 
own masters. It was also a practice with most of them to turn their 
official standing and the Company’s prestige to account by acting 
as middlemen between it and the weavers in providing goods 
for the investment. They could obtain the cloths from the ryots 
at practically nominal sums and charge the full market value 
to their employers ; nor was the Calcutta board often composed 
of men whose past careers would admit of their calling their 
inferiors to task in such a matter. Both these practices. come 
under the head of the ‘ private’ trade, and it is not always 
easy to detect in which capacity a man is acting in a given 
instance, so that the abuse of opportunity was the general rule. 

The profits of both branches of the private trade were liable 
to be very heavily mulcted at the custom-houses which fringed the 
Ganges highway and at the country market towns, as the following 
excerpts from the Company’s correspondence may serve to show. 
The first is from the report of a committee of the house of 
commons on the East India Company’s affairs, dated 24 March 
1773. 


Your Committee find that Duties and Customs are levied upon almost 
every article of life; and that they are collected either at chokies or 
Custom-houses or at the gunges or markets, and that the Nabob or Dewan 
had the right of making such alterations in these Duties as they thought 
proper. And that the Company . . . have likewise exercised the right 
of making alterations, and your Committee having enquired whether the 
Raja, Zemindar, farmer or collector have a right to lay any new duties, 
or augment the old ones by their own authority, they find that they have 
no such right: it appeared however .. . that the books afford many 
instances . . . of the country having been exceedingly distressed by 
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additional taxes levied by the Zemindar, farmer or collector, but not so 
much by the two former as by the latter . . . in every part and corner of 


the country much more before the Company acquired the Dewany than 
since.) 


The second is of a similar date, but exemplifies what had been 
common practices for many -years both before and after the 
Company’s influence prevailed. 


HvuzzvuRIMULL 


Letter from Pattle of Lushker pore * 
Oct. 31st, 1772. 

I meet with such frequent and uncommon interruptions from the 
emissaries of Huzzurimull, the Farmer of the Khas Talook, of Nabob 
Gunge. .. . I am under the necessity of requesting that some immediate 
and effectual check may be put to their enormous proceedings. The 
Gunges . . . forming part of the Nabob Gunge Khas Talook have been 
relet to one Coveer Chowdry, who, exclusive of enforcing the arbitrary 
instructions he has received from the actual farmer, is daily guilty of many 
acts of oppression... . 

The plan upon which Coveer Chowdry now proceeds is to call upon all 
such as for years past have ever had any dealings at these gunges and to 
insist on their paying duties to the highest amount which they ever paid 
in any one year. This duty he insists on collecting, and though they 
represent that they have long since left off business, or engaged with other 
gunges, he places a number of peons, pykes, hircarrahs or sepoys upon 
them and their families, plunders them of what they are possessed of, 
and either confines or punishes them. . . . A number of his emissaries called 
* Gustics ’ are dispersed all over the country for the purpose of forcing the 
merchants to resort with their goods to the gunges he holds in farm. . 
Coveer Chowdry also forcibly collects duties upon rice and grain of all 
kinds, though they are exempted by the express regulations of Govern- 
ment: for this purpose he detains all boats and oxen; when the people 
accompanying them have money, he takes it, and where they have not, 
he arbitrarily exacts his duty in kind... . My next .. . complaint is the 
efforts they are constantly making to re-establish that degree of judicial 
authority which during the administration of the former Soubahs was 
vested in them .. . they not only encourage the ryots but compell them to 
prefer their complaints as well true as fictitious, and in the Nabob Gunge 
only, Coveer Chowdry maintains a Jematdar and 250 hircarrahs. 

At every frivolous excuse they depute either sepoys or hircarrahs into 
my district or Rajeshahy and at their pleasure fine, imprison or maltreat 
the ryots. .. . Their emissaries on the river attack all boats of inferior 
force and plunder them; where they meet with resistance and unexpectedly 
find themselves unable to cope with any boat they may have attacked 


1 House of Commons Report, iv. 95. This report refers of course to a state of things 
of at least two years’ earlier date. 


* India Office Library, East India Company’s Records, Committee of Revenue 
Consultations, 3. 
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they have a tom-tom ready to beat, and they then assume the character 
of chokeydars come to inspect the contents of the boat and demand duties. 
The rents of the Khas Talook of Nabob Gunge are dwindled to a fourth 
of what they stood rated at 5 years ago. 
Nov. 29th. 
[These are] Huzzoorimull’s people from whom I constantly receive 


frequent interruptions as they continue practising the several irregularities 
set forth. 


Reply from Calcutta Board of Revenue 
Dec. 4th, 1772. 

With respect to the representations against the under farmers of 
Huzzoorimull’s farms we desire you will take a particular account of the 
exactions he has been guilty of and that you will call upon him for this 
purpose and compel him to pay back what he has thus unjustly taken, which 
you are to repay to the claimants on their making good their claims. In 
this business you must act with the greatest circumspection and modera- 
tion, making the examination yourself without entrusting any part of 
it to any other person whatever, that there may be no cause or pretext 
for complaints. 

We have directed Huzzurimull to give strict orders to his agents to 
obey you in every proceeding relative to this enquiry and to oblige them 
to desist from taking in future any illegal tolls or compelling people to 
bring their goods to particular gauts against their wills on pain of the 
severest punishment. 

We desire you will put a stop to the forcible proceedings of the Jemadar 
and hircarrahs, and if they or any other persons should practise these 
oppressions in the future, you must bring them before the Court of Adaulut, 
as you are to observe that the Phouzdari Court was purposely established 
to relieve the inhabitants from every kind of oppression and we shall 
consider every attempt to take money from the people by violence and 
without a legal pretext or authority as felonious and the perpetrators 
thereof shall be punished accordingly, of which you are to give public 
notice. You will acquaint Coveer Chowdry that if we hear any more 
instances of his misbehaviour he shall suffer in the most exemplary manner. 


To Middleton of Rajeshahy 
Dec. 4th, 1772. 

We have received repeated complaints that the officers of the Khas 
Talooks, Nabob Gunge, and the Talooks belonging to the Seats, still con- 
tinue to levy tolls on the goods and boats passing and repassing notwith- 
standing the public prohibition which has been given. We have in conse- 
quence to enjoin you to seize all persons within your jurisdiction who shall 
offend in this instance and on conviction compel them to refund the money 
thus taken, and inflict corporal punishment on them. 

To prevent the House of the Seats from suffering the disgrace of having 
their servants publicly punished the President has informed them of this 


order, that they may give the proper notice to such of their servants as 
may be employed in these talooks. 
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To avoid such impositions the Company’s servants availed 
themselves of a frank called the dustuck, accorded by the nabob 
to their employers to cover the goods passed down to the coast 
for export ; this was an encroachment, for the privilege of the 
dustuck was never extended to the inland trade, and in no case 
should it have covered the wares of private trade. Its extension 
was in fact one of the abuses against which the court of directors 
inveighed most bitterly, but though they forbade it year after 
year the malpractice continued unabated as long as the multitude 
of chowkies and gunges continued to stand. 

The result of all this was, of course, to check production 
throughout the province and at the same time both to enhance 
the cost and lower the quality of the investment. The muslins 
lost their fineness, the silk was of coarse quality and badly wound, 
and prices in the London market dropped accordingly. The 
directors made an inquiry in 1767, and Warren Hastings, who had 
already spent fourteen years in Bengal, gave evidence as well 
as others. We may see the impression produced on the directors’ 
minds in a letter dispatched by them on 17 March 1769: 


Notwithstanding there is no branch of our trade which we more 
ardently wish to extend than that of Raw Silk, we cannot think of effecting 
it by any measures that may be oppressive to the Natives or an infringe- 
ment of that freedom, security and felicity we would wish them to enjoy 
under our government and protection.® 


A few months later they follow this up by more explicit warnings : 


June 30th, 1769. 

It is with concern we see in every page of your Consultations restric- 
tions, limitations and prohibitions, affecting various articles of trade : 
in a country abounding with manufactures this is the worst of policy. 
A free liberty of buying and selling encourages the Manufacturers and will 
increase the manufactures. When the hand of authority is held over the 
merchants and they are told they have only one Market open for their 
goods, they will not long bestow their labours upon that trade and the 
quantity will decrease from year to year. 


During these years the Company’s precarious financial position 
and the possibility of parliamentary intervention quickened 
in the directors a sense of the abuses of which both English and 
native officials were guilty, and they resolved on strict inquiry 
and reform and finally deputed the task to Hastings. In a letter 
of instructions penned on 10 April 1771, a policy of freedom in 
trade is repeatedly enjoined upon him in these words : 


From a conviction that the most effectual means to restore and 
invigorate the trade of Bengal will be the opening every proper channel 


® House of Commons Report, vi. 200, app. 37. * Ibid. vi. 184, app. 27. 
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for its extension and giving that general freedom which is so necessary 
to encourage the industry and attract the attention of the natives, we can 
no longer permit our Servants, of any rank or station whatever, to enjoy 
the exclusive privilege of the Dustuck. It is therefore our pleasure that 
all Dustucks be immediately withdrawn and that native merchants as well 
as English under our protection may have every incitement to extend 
their views. . . . With respect to the natives and all others under our 
jurisdiction we further direct that no oppressions or impediments be laid 
upon their traffic up and down the river ; but that upon their conforming 
to ancient customs, and paying the established Duties, the passage of their 
goods be facilitated by all possible dispatch.® 


These general principles of reform were followed by more detailed 
directions which Hastings thus summarized in a private ‘Abstract’ 
of the sections of the letter : 


Abstract of General Letter. 10 April 1771° 


25. Dysticks [Dustucks] to be abolished. 

27. No petty Chokeys [custom-houses] to be allowed. 

28. The 9 general chokeys for the Circars to be continued and a person 
to reside at each on the part of the Nabob with the Co.’s servants as 
Dewan. 


30. Other European nations to pay at the general chokeys as usual 
and nothing more. 

34. Orders to revoke the prohibition of trade with Shuja Dowla’s 
country [Oude]. 


The council at Calcutta investigated the subject, set up 
a board of revenue, and charged them to carry out the directors’ 
instructions. This was done in a promulgation of 14 May 1772. 


Reply to Committee of Revenue’s Enquiries ? 


Gunges in this part which are held independently of Government 
agreeably to your orders of the 3rd ult. These gunges are not subject 
to any regulation from the Government. The proprietor of each collects 
duties at such rates as he thinks most conductive to his own interest and 
the prosperity of his gunge. 

G. VANSITTART. 

Patna, April 13th, 1772. STEPHENSON, 


Law 
Resolved that they be abolished. 


® Ibid. vi. 186. What the ‘ established Duties’ were will be clear from the instruc- 
tions that follow. The reference to ‘ ancient customs’ is not so easily intelligible. 
If it means customs collected under the native system, they are the very duties which 
it was essential to remove, but the expression is probably used by the authorities 
at home because they cannot tell to what extent their agent may succeed in the work 
of reform and whether he may not find it requisite to tolerate some remains of the 
nabob’s establishments. For in 1771, although the directors had resolved to ‘ start 
forth as Dewan’, the resolution was not yet embodied in practice. 

® Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29130. * Bengal Public Consultations, 52. 
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Abolition of Chokeys ® 
May 14th, 1772. 

Resolved that for the future all goods which have paid the Custom 
House duties at the Presidency shall be allowed a Rowannah for their 
free transportation to any other parts of the Provinces. 

Resolved also that articles from the subordinates entitled rowannahs 
and accompanied by them shall not pay any other duty within the pro- 
vinces. The people at any chokey stopping goods covered by Dustucks 
or Rowannahs shall be most severely punished and the Drogah of the 
chokey made answerable. 


Feb. 27th, 1773. 

® Injunctions were given to the councils of Revenue at Moorshedabad 
and Patna to encourage by every means that general freedom of trade 
which you have so wisely recommended . . . the Council at Moorshedabad 
consulted the Naib Dewan. 

The Council at Patna obtained from the several Collectors . . . accounts 
of the chokeys and Duties in Bahar province . . . and particulars relative 
to the several branches of the Moorshedabad and Dacca custom-houses 
have been procured by the Committee of Circuit. 

We have resolved to complete the system you have pointed out to us 
for collecting duties and the encouragement of trade. We shall accordingly 
adopt the most effectual remedies for removing every improper influence 
which might heretofore have been practised in carrying on the Inland 
trade by promoting a free and equal right of commerce throughout the 
provinces and extending it to all without distinction. We have published 
an advertisement for the total abolition of dustucks to take place on the 
12th of April next, being the first day of the Bengal year. 

In lieu of this privilege certain certificates will be granted to such of 
your servants as have been hitherto entitled to it, upon their paying the 
established duties (in like manner with other merchants) of 24 % and upon 
their solemn declaration that the goods are their own property, of which 
a register will be kept and transmitted with such other materials as may 
best enable you to determine on the mode of compensation which you have 
been pleased to declare your intention of substituting for the loss sustained 
by this resumption. 

We hope you will not think us deficient in that respectful reliance 
which we ought to repose in your justice if we add that with the dustuck 
your servants will lose the only real advantage by which the situation of 
many ... we may say by far the greater part of them, was made preferable 
to that of the free merchants or other sojourners, and as the prospect 
of this superiority was their original inducement to solicit your service, 
their disappointment will prove not only a very severe mortification, 
but will reduce them far below the level of the other competitors in 
trade, whether natives, Foreigners or British subjects, in proportion 
to their diligence and attention to the duties of their employs in your 
service. 


§ India Office Library Records, Bengal Public Consultations, 52. 
® India Office Library, Bengal Letters, ii (i.e. from Calcutta to court of directors). 
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March 9th, 1773 (?). 

10 We know of no degree of trade to the Eastward or Westward that can 
be an object to the Customs. . . . It also seems to be agreeable to natural 
right and never can be against the interest of a state when the channel 
of exportation is confined within an easy control, that every province 
should enjoy the consumption of its own commodities free of duty: and 
in such a situation it can only be necessary to trace the progress of the 
superfluity. . . . 

The Poverty of the inhabitants in the internal parts of these provinces 
will not permit the enjoyment of luxuries, which in every state, but more 
particularly in a trading one, form the only true and proper object for 
taxation. A mutual intercourse of traffic between all districts, undis- 
couraged and uninterrupted by the insolence of officers appointed to collect 
the customs, cannot therefore be detrimental to the state. . . . 


[Regulations resolved upon | 


I. That all duties, tolls, fees or ground-rents collected at the Gunges 
shall be collected as usual (until further orders i.e. till their amount is 
ascertained) ... but that all road duties, whether by land or water, . . . shall 
be entirely prohibited. 

And to render this prohibition more effectual, that all chokies belonging 
to the Gunges known by the name of Faundees, and at which road duties 
have hitherto been collected, shall be abolighed, and the practice which has 
too frequently prevailed of obliging merchants to bring their goods to 
particular Gunges or markets is hereby strictly forbid under the severest 
penalties, so that every merchant shall be at liberty to carry his merchandize 
wherever he thinks proper for sale. 

II. That every other article of foreign or inland trade excepting salt, 
beetle-nut, and tobacco shall pay a duty to Government of 2} °% distinct 


Oo 
from the Company’s duty paid in Calcutta and without exception to any 


Sect or Nation whatsoever. 

III. That the duty on Salt and Beetle-nut shall continue on the present 
established footing and the duty on tobacco as it shall be hereafter regulated 
by the Board on the report of the Board of Customs. 

IV. That an appraisement of every sort of merchandize formed from 
the current prices at the different Custom-Houses for the purpose of 
regulating the charge of the duties shall be inspected and passed by this 
Board every 12 months and affixed at every Custom-House for public 
inspection. 

V. That a Board of Customs be established, consisting of a Member 
of Council and 4 senior servants at the Presidency, to inspect, regulate and 
control the whole business of the Customs. 

VI. That 5 Custom-Houses be established and stationed at Calcutta, 
Hugli, Moorshedabad, Dacca, and Patna under the control of the above 
Board. 

IX. That a rowannah passed at any one of the Custom-Houses shall be 
current throughout the provinces . . . and being endorsed by the collector 
the goods shall pass without interruption or further examination than that 

10 India Office Library, Committee of Revenue Consultations, i. 
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of satisfying the collector the number of boats in the fleet corresponds 
with the number specified in the rowannah. 

XIII. That to prevent the molestation to which the natives might 
possibly be subjected by inserting the name of the merchant in the 
rowannah, which by distinguishing the proprietor of the merchandize will 
point out to the officers of the Customs the degree of influence which 
will oppose his exactions or be exerted for the punishment of them when 
committed, it is directed that the name of the merchant shall not be 
specified in the rowannah. . . . For the further prevention of the like 
distinction it be also made a standing order that all boats belonging to 
persons trading under the English protection whether Europeans or Natives 
be allowed and directed to carry the English flag. 

XV. All attempts to smuggle goods and defraud the Customs will 
subject them to confiscation. 

XVI. That the Company’s Custom-House and the Government 
Custom-House be considered as distinct departments and the produce 
of their respective duties brought to account separately, but the manage- 
ment of both shall be put under the immediate charge of the Board of 
Customs at the Presidency. 

XVII. That the goods purchased at the Company’s outcry shall not 
be exempted from the Government duty . . . that the Company’s Europe 
Investment shall also be liable for the same duties as other merchandize 
to merchants actually resident in the town of Hugli. On this footing 
we judged it most expedient and consistent with your orders for conducting 
the intercourse with Foreign Nations not to appoint any collector to that 
Custom-House, but to put it under the immediate charge of the Phouzdar, 
who will act under the control of the President and transmit his accounts 
and correspond officially with the Board of Customs. .. . We are convinced 
it will afford you satisfaction to observe the success that has attended 
the regulation of this branch of your affairs in both departments of the 
Custom-House. 

March 23rd, 1773. 

1 As they conceive the present system is exceptionable in all its parts, 
each of which more or less participates of those ill customs, which have 
contributed to render it so great an evil to trade, they think it necessary 
utterly to abolish every tax or duty which by the custom hitherto observed 
has been collected on any necessary of life, or any article of foreign or inland 
trade. 

[From the Court of Directors’ orders to abolish chokies] they infer 
a strong desire to revive the commerce of this country and a willingness 
to submit to a present reduction in the revenue arising from their customs 
which from the relief thereby afforded to a declining trade . . . will revert 
with most ample compensation. . . . From a desire to reduce the price of 
rice ... they have already abolished all duties upon grain in its transporta- 
tion from the country. A conviction of the good to be expected from this 
and every regulation which tends to reduce the price of the necessaries of 
life so as to enable the manufacturer to sell his products at a cheaper 
rate, would induce the Board to extend the relief further . . . as the manu- 


1 India Office Library, Committee of Revenue Consultations, i. 
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facturers in this country are never in a condition superior to the means of 
present subsistence, the cheaper they live, the cheaper their commodities 
will sell, and . . . as the necessaries of life diminish in their price, so will the 
means necessary for subsisting the manufacturer and his family, therefore 
the imposing of duties upon grain before he consumes it, will operate with all 
the prejudice which arises from taxing the raw materials of manufactures. 

The manufacturer though so poor in credit is compelled to borrow, to 
pay the duty as well as to purchase his rice. Remit this duty till his pro- 
ducts are brought to the place of consumption or export and then charge 
it upon them and a certain effect of it will be the commodity will be cheaper 
in proportion to the interest which the manufacturer must pay on what 
he borrows to discharge the duty on his rice and that which the petty 
intermediate traders pay upon the money they take up for purchasing the 
commodity. In short the amount of the duty will accumulate interest 
in every hand through which the goods pass, and increase the price of them 
to a degree hardly to be conceived from the comparative amount of the 
duty actually imposed. It may be further observed that one per cent. 
paid at the different stations in the route from the Mofussil, will be 
more grievous to the merchant from the delays and interruptions to 
which he is thereby subjected than 2% paid at the place of consumption 
or exportation. 

Commodities have risen in the price to a degree that greatly exceeds 
the medium of trade in foreign markets, the European trade excepted ; 
and to restore our commerce with them it is absolutely necessary to aim 
at reducing the price of our export goods . . . the duties upon grain are 
proposed to be abolished . . . fix the duties of the country government at 
2% upon all goods exported or imported and upon all trade in general 
in these provinces excepting grain and such other articles of internal 
commerce as shall be hereafter specified. The rate of duty paid by the 
foreign companies is 2}°% and levied only upon such accounts of their 
traffic as they are pleased to submit to the officers of the customs. 

The benefit of this moderate duty and the extraordinary privilege of 
being without checks with regard to quantity or valuation of their goods, 
which by the extravagant use that is made of it reduces the duty to 
the merest trifle, is also claimed by individuals. 


The policy here laid down fixed one rate of duty on all articles 
except salt, betel-nut, and tobacco, which were a government 
monopoly rated more highly and earmarked for the provision 
of certain salaries. Of the rest Hastings writes thus to Dupré: 


March 9th, 1773. 

[We have completed] a plan for collecting the public customs. It 
is simple, calculated for freedom of trade. All the petty Chokies of the 
country are withdrawn and the distinction of the Dustuck, which pointed 
out to rogues in office what boats they were to pass unmolested and what 
they might plunder with impunity, is abolished. The duty is fixed to 24% ; 
the prices of every article fixed and made public, and the duty paid the 
goods pass unmolested to the extremities of the province.” 

# Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, i. 303. 
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The goods forming the investment paid the same rate as any 
other wares. Thus the principle was laid down that trade should 
be free, and the practice was made as nearly conformable to it 
as possible ; but this applied only to inland trade. Trade over- 
seas continued to pay the former dues to the Company as fiscal 
lords of Bengal. 

But on the north Bengal had some considerable traffic with 
Shuja Dowla’s subjects in Oude and with Benares, and Hastings 
determined to carry out the simplification of customs in his 
treaties with these potentates. He even attempted to open a 
much wider field for the commerce of Bengal by sending an 
embassy in response to the overtures of the Dalai Lama, but 
this unfortunately had no results. The treaties with Oude and 
Benares are described by Hastings as follows : 

October 1773. 

‘I have settled with Raja Cheit Sing an equal plan of customs for all 
goods passing from Bengal to Merzapore, which is the great mart of his and 
the Vizier’s dominions, excepting the articles of broad cloth, copper and 
lead bought at the Company’s sales (i.e. imported from London) which are 
to pay no duties} 

TuiBet * 
Secret Department 
[The Treaty with Cooch Bahar concluded] 
October 17th, 1774. 

. . soon after this the President read a letter from the Taishoo Lama, 
who is the guardian and minister of the Delai Lama or the Sovereign and 
High Priest of all Thibet. The letter itself is a curiosity of no common 
sort and is replete with sentiments that do credit to both his eeclesiastical 
and political character. The President on the receipt of this thought it 
a fitting opportunity of attempting to open an intercourse between these 
countries and Bengal which you have often recommended to our attention 
and which we think may be of considerable advantage in a national view. 

In pursuance of these ideas the President laid before us such light as 
he had been able to acquire into the state of that country and proposed 
that a Company’s servant should be sent with a letter in answer to the 
Lama with particular instructions to inform himself of the nature and 
state of the country and of the advantages which a communication and 
free trade with these people offer to the Country or the nation and also 
to make overtures for establishing such a communication with them. 

He further recommended for this arduous and important charge 
Mr. George Bogle, one of your servants whose merits and abilities we have 
already had occasion to notice to you and who by his patience, exactitude 
and intelligence seemed particularly fitted for it. We assented entirely 
to the President’s proposition and Mr. Bogle was accordingly dispatched 
in June last to the Lama with a letter and suitable presents for him and 


8 Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, i. 354. 
India Office Library, Bengal Letters, 13. 
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was also provided with various samples of goods to ascertain what are the 
most probable to become the objects of that commerce, and we allowed 
Mr. Hamilton, assistant surgeon, to accompany him in the expedition. 
The great length of the journey and the natural difficulties which Mr. Bogle 
has to encounter from the severity of the climate and the rudeness of the 
country through which he is to pass will necessarily make it a considerable 
time before we can receive any accounts of the success of his mission, 
but we have the greatest reason to believe that he will meet no obstruction 
from the people nor incur any personal danger from them. 


5 Excerpt from Letter taken by Bogle to Thibet 
{To the Lama] 


. . The knowledge, wisdom, understanding and forethought’ which 
you have displayed in your address is such that were it not for the many 
important affairs of Government, it would be impossible for me to resist 
my desire of proceeding to have a personal interview with you ; but being 
precluded this pleasure by necessity 1 have sent Mr. Bogle. ... 


August 17th, 1773. 

16 The plan for regulating and collecting the customs will we doubt not 
in the end be attended with every good effect which could be expected. 
In one instance we think we already perceive the salutary operation of 
such effects. For to the abolition of all arbitrary imposts and exactions 
and the freedom of currency now ensured to merchants of every denomina- 
tion in carrying on their trade we are willing to attribute the very advan- 
tageous prices which the Company’s Europe imports brought at their last 
sale. e 


The volume of trade may be estimated in part from the 
following lists, though they unfortunately only include the first 
year of the reformed period. 

VESSELS ARRIVED IN Huei” 


In 1770. Number of vessels 88 


,» 1771. s 101 
~ hee ie 119 
» 1773. - 161 


March 20th, 1774. 
Customs Receipts !8 


In the year 1770. 144901,5,6 Sicca Rupees. 
“ 1771. 201650,13,6 ,, 98 
- 1772. 307542 ‘ ; 
in 1773. 306192 a a 
9 1774. 408992,15,6  ,, os 


A further discussion of the Company’s policy and a later 


* Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29207. 16 India Office Library, Bengal Letters 12. 
 Gleig, Memoirs of Warren Hastings, i. 393. 
1® Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 29218, p. 37. 
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Gescription of its effects is to be found among the evidence given 
before the house of commons’ committee in 1783. 


1. Speech of Mr. Rouse on Hurst’s letter of July 15th, 1776.° 

...in support of the rights of individuals who live under our pro- 
tection none better deserve it than the merchant and manufacturer; and 
it is their industry free and unrestrained which once made this province 
flourish. The cheapness of the Company’s cloths, the facility of providing 
them, the goodness of the fabric, the security of their advances, are objects 
inseparable from the general ease and happiness of the people and the 
permanent prosperity of the country. When the manufacturers are im- 
poverished and discontented and the merchants are discouraged it will 
be vain to look for successful commerce; occasional acts of power to 
render the Company’s trade beneficial will defeat their own purposes and 
accelerate its ruin. These are self-evident truths. . . . 

It has been optional with’ the Company to assume a superior influence 
or not and the custom has varied at different times since the year 1765, 
when they obtained the Dewanny. When in the month of April 1773 it was 
generally relinquished with a view to the freedom of trade and the welfare 
of the country it was by a publication under the seal of the Dewanny. 

I apprehend that the interest of the Company and the interest of the 
Country are one and the same thing, and it would be chimerical indeed to 
argue that freedom of trade does not promote the prosperity of a country. 
From hence I would beg leave to infer that an Investment of a year or 
two, procured a degree cheaper by superior influence, will prove a miserable 
compensation to them for the decay of the cloth manufacture at Dacca. 

2. Evidence of Hargvood (1783).2° 

The state of Trade in 1769 was very much inferior to what it had been 
in former times. Being asked, whether it was much improved from 1769 
to 1780 when he left India ? he said it had recovered itself in some measure 
but in no great degree. Being asked whether he does not think that the 
Company’s orders to prevent monopoly were amongst the causes of this 
degree of recovery? he said, it may have had that effect. Being asked, 
what are the staple articles of Bengal? he said, Salt, Betel-nut, Tobacco, 
Opium, Saltpetre, Rosin and grain of different kinds. And being asked if 
Trade was left free for the natives, whether he thinks they possess capitals 
sufficient to carry it on without aid from the Revenue of the Company ? 
he said, yes, if left free. 

3. Evidence of Hinckman.” 

Being then asked, whether that trade is as considerable as it was 
formerly ? he said, he believes not. The state of that trade has been often 
affected by the orders that have been issued by the Government of Calcutta. 
Being asked, of what nature were those orders ? he said, laying restric- 
tions and, he believes, prohibitions upon some part of that trade and which 
has been prejudicial, but that those restrictions have during Mr. Hastings’ 
government been removed. Being asked, whether trade has revived in 
consequence ? he said, in some degree. 


'? House of Commons Report, vi. 236, app. 52. 
29 Jttd. p. 267. " Ibid. p. 202, app. 37. 
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In the evidence before us it is constantly impracticable 
to disentangle the free trade policy from the more general 
aim of the welfare of the producer, but it is just this close inter- 
action of social and economic motives which affords the success 
of the reforms and justifies the policy. Certainly no one passage 
from the correspondence, and perhaps not all taken together, 
will vindicate the position that the East India Company were 
free traders in our modern sense of the term. Yet the cumula- 
tive effect of them may suggest that they afford a contrast to 
their eighteenth-century fellows, not yet emancipated from the 
colonial theory and the policy of the navigation acts. What 
a different spirit, for instance, breathes in the debates on the 
American rebellion, where even such friends of the colonists as 
Pitt and Burke never hesitate to acknowledge either the right 
or the desirability of a strict government control of trade both at 
home and abroad. Even the younger Pitt, however enlightened 
himself, was impotent to clear the channels of trade between 
England and Ireland as Hastings had cleared those of Bengal. 

But if it be granted that the East India Company did the 
work of pioneers in evolving sound fiscal principles there is 
little difficulty in tracing the spread of such an influence. In 
the eighteenth-century world of London both great and small 
were vitally interested in the Company’s affairs, whether as 
proprietors, as speculators, or as members of the parliamen- 
tary inquiries into its conduct abroad. And in the country the 
great feature of the day was the Anglo-Indian ‘nabob ’, whose 
estate was bought, like Thomas Pitt’s, with the proceeds of his 
East India service and his trade; men who, by the very 
vehemence with which some of them denounced a policy that had 
put an end to their gains, would serve to advertise the economic 
principles on which it was based. 


M. E. Monckton JOoNgs. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Brothers of the Emperor Constantine IV 


For the history of the descendants of Heraclius we have, as far 
as secular affairs are concerned, no contemporary authority, 
and, until the publication of the Syriac chronicle of Michael, 
we were almost entirely dependent on the work of Theophanes ; 
for Nicephorus merely reproduces one of the sources used by 
Theophanes in a shorter form, and the later Greek writers copy 
Theophanes or his source and add scarcely anything to our 
knowledge. This period is therefore, with the exception of that 
of the Amorians, the most obscure in the history of the empire. 
Among the difficulties for which no satisfactory solution has 
yet been found is that of the relations between Constantine IV 
and his brothers, on which the impossibility of accepting the 
statements of Theophanes has been almost universally recognized. 
These statements are as follows: (1) a.m. 6161 (according to 
the system used in this part of the work 669-70) :1 The Anatolic 
theme came to Chrysopolis, demanding the coronation of the 
two younger princes with the cry eis tpidda murtevopev* Tovs 
Tpets oTeswpev. The emperor was alarmed d1d7i avtds pdvos 
hv eoreppevos, ot S€ adehpol adrod ovdepniar afiav elyov, and 
invited the leaders into the city to settle the matter with the 
senate, but, as soon as he had them in his power, hanged them 
at Sycae, upon which the insurgents dispersed, and Constantine 
cut off his brothers’ noses. (2) a.m. 6173 (681-2): Constantine 
deposed his brothers and reigned alone with his son Justinian. 
Now not only is the narrative under a.m. 6161 contrary to the 
fact, which we know from the dating of the acts of the synod 
of 680, that the two younger brothers were crowned in 659,? 
but the two statements are at variance with one another, since 
the earlier one clearly implies that the demand of the Anatolics 
was not granted, and, as mutilation of an emperor or prince was 
always carried out for the purpose of rendering him incapable 

1 This synchronism follows from a comparison with the canon of Michael (p. 436, 


marg.), where the first of Constantine, which Theophanes equates with a.m. 6161, 


is equated with a.s. 981. This canon is in fact that of James of Edessa (Michael, 
p. 452). 


* That they were crowned during their father’s lifetime is known also from coins. 
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of wearing the crown, the princes cannot have been deposed 
twelve years afterwards. 

Most historians have been content with giving a narrative of 
their own in which the difficulties are more or less successfully 
smoothed over without discussion, scarcely any two giving the 
same account; and, in order to show the confusion that has 
hitherto prevailed with regard to the matter, it is worth 
while, before considering the question in detail, to set forth 
the solutions arrived at by previous writers. (1) Ducange :* 
The two princes were adopted as colleagues by their brother, 
but not crowned, and in 681 were deposed. He then repeats 
the two notices of Theophanes, pointing out the contradiction. 
(2) Lebeau :4 Constantine had given his brothers the title of 
Augustus, but not crowned them. In 669-70 the Anatolics 
demanded a share for them in the sovereign power, the insurrec- 
tion was put down as described by Theophanes, and the princes 
warned and kept under observation. In 681, after a conspiracy, 
they were deposed, and, according to some authorities, their 
noses were cut off. (3) Gibbon: ® The same account, but states 
the mutilation as a fact, and adds (I do not know on what 
authority) that this was done in presence of the Sixth Synod. 
All these solutions depend upon a distinction between coronation 
and the title of emperor or Augustus, whereas these titles were 
not conferred except by coronation. If the princes were emperors, 
they had been crowned, and any solution which does not take 
account of this fact is worthless. (4) Schlosser:* Constantine 
named his brothers emperors, but gave them no share in the 
sovereign power; and, when in 669 a section of the army demanded 
a better position for them, he, after suppressing the mutiny, put 
the two princes in custody and privately cut off their noses, but 
retained their names in public documents till, in 681, he deposed 
them in presence of the synod. Mutilation is, however, as I have 
already pointed out, inconsistent with the retention of the 
names in the acts. (5) Finlay :*7 The same as Gibbon, except the 
degradation in presence of the synod. (6) Paparrhegopoulos : § 
The younger brothers bore the title of Augustus but had no share 
in the imperial authority. The Anatolics, with the cry given in 
Theophanes, demanded that such a share should be given them ; 
upon which Constantine suppressed the insurrection and cut 
off his brothers’ noses, but allowed them to retain their titles 
till 681. If the troops cried rods tpets orépwper, the princes 
had not been crowned and were therefore not emperors ; hence 
this account falls under both the previously stated objections. 


* Hist. Byzant. i. 120. * Hist. du Bas-Empire, xi. 408, 456. 


® Ed. Bury, v. 178. * Gesch. der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, pp. 88, 98. 
? Hist. of Greece under the Romans, i. 381. 8 ‘lor. Tov ‘EAA, vous, iii. 314. 
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(7) Ranke : ® Constantine deposed his brothers in 681, no mention 
being made of any earlier events. (8) Bury :!° The two princes 


had perhaps been made Caesars by their father, but the Anatolics ° 


demanded that they should be crowned emperors. The author 
then repeats the notices of Theophanes and suggests three 
explanations of the difficulty as to the mutilation: (i) that of 
Schlosser, that the mutilation, being a private matter, did not 
affect public affairs, (ii) that of Finlay (really Lebeau), that the 
mutilation did not take place till 680, (iii) that for some reason 
their titles had in the meantime been restored to them. This is 
at variance with the fact that the princes were crowned in 659. 
(9) Lampros:" The army demanded that the two princes should 
be crowned, they being only nominal colleagues of their brother. 
Constantine put down the mutiny, but spared his brothers till 
680, when he cut off their noses. This falls under the same con- 
demnation as (1), (2), (3), (5), and (6). (10) Gelzer:' The 
Anatolics compelled Constantine to name his brothers co- 
emperors, but in 680 he deposed them. This is not only at 
variance with the fact that they were crowned in 659, but makes 
the insurrection successful, when the whole point of the narrative 
is that it failed. 

All these authors, however, wrote before the publication 
by M. Chabot of the original Syriac text of the Chronicle of 
Michael, which was previously accessible only in the Armenian 
epitome and in the chronicle of Barhebraeus. Now Michael, like 
Theophanes, has two notices relating to the fortunes of the 
brothers of Constantine, and under the same dates; but the 
contents are quite different. They are as follows: (1) In a.s. 
981 (669-70), the fifty-fifth year of the Arabs, and the tenth of 
Mu‘awiya, Constantine, having succeeded to the throne, assembled 
the Romans and ordered them to recognize all three brothers 
as emperors, giving instructions that all the heads should be 
placed upon the coins and that all should receive equal honour. 
(2) After he had overthrown the Sicilian usurper and alarmed 
the Arabs, he deposed his brothers without fault on their part 
in order to make room for his son. For this he tried to gain the 
adhesion of the chief men by presents ; but one of them named 
Leo refused to consent, whereupon the emperor ordered his 
tongue, hands, and feet to be cut off; but, while he was going 
along, with the executioner accompanying him, he cried, ‘ A 
Trinity reigns in heaven, and a trinity reigns on earth. I will not 


* Weltgesch. v. 169. 1° Hist. of the Later Rom. Emp. ii. 308. 

1 ‘Tor, 77s ‘EAAGBbos, iii. 732. 

12 Ap. Krumbacher, Gesch. der byz. Litt., p. 954. 18 See below, p. 48. 

“ The Syriac word represents 5ju:0s, not d5j0s,as Chabot supposes; and, as 


Barhebraeus (ed. Bedjan, p. 109) has the same, it is not likely to be a scribe’s error. 
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deny the Trinity in heaven, and I will not reject the trinity on 
earth,’ and, while still repeating these words, he received the 
sentence. Constantine then called the most prominent men 
(the senate ?) together and said to his brothers, ‘What do 
you term me? your brother or your emperor? If you term 
me emperor, I will call you my brothers: but, if you term me 
brother, I shall know you for my enemies’; to which they 
answered, ‘We do not refuse to term you elder and superior 
brother, but we will never term you our emperor, since we are 
emperors with you.’ The senators, however, on whom they 
trusted for support, had been won over by Constantine’s presents, 
and they were deposed, and he reigned alone.1® The second 
notice appears in a shorter form in the Arabic chronicle of Mahbub 
of Hierapolis, who uses the same eastern source which was used 
by Theophanes and Michael; but here the notables and Leo 
himself are called ‘ patricians ’, and it is added that the princes 
were banished to an island.!¢ 

When writing my chapter on ‘ The Successors of Heraclius ’ 
for the Cambridge Medieval History, I had the advantage, not 
possessed by previous authors, of reading these passages of 
Michael ; but Professor Vasilyev’s edition of the work of Mahbub, 
which, though shorter than that of Michael, is often even more 
valuable for chronology,!’ did not appear in time for me to make 
use of it: and «ws Michael’s narratives of Byzantine affairs show 
great confusion, and his authority is inferior to the western 
source of Theophanes, I assumed that we had here only a. per- 
verted version of the story related by Theophanes, and with 
much misgiving followed Schlosser in supposing the demand of 
the troops to have been that a share in the practical sovereignty 
should be given to the two younger brothers. It is, however, 
most unlikely that the Anatolics would leave the frontier in time 
of war and march to Chrysopolis for so unpractical a purpose ; 
and I am now convinced that the eastern notices are substan- 
tially correct. There is nothing in them that is at variance with 
known facts, and it is clear that the author had good information, 
for he knows, what Theophanes ignores (though he must have 
read it in his eastern source), that Constans made ali his sons 
emperors ;!® and the punishment inflicted on Leo, if we may 
understand the ‘ sentence’ to be one of death, and suppose that 
he was first mutilated and then paraded through the streets, 
is so entirely in accord with Byzantine custom that it affords 
a strong presumption of the authenticity of the narrative. 

Now it is evident that the second notice in Michael refers 
to the same event as the first in Theophanes: but they are not 


18 Michael, pp. 436, 437. 16 Patr. Orient. viii. 494. 
17 See below, p. 48. 18 Cambr. Med. Hist. ii. 405. 19 Michael, p. 432. 
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derived from the same source, for the mention of the Anatolic 
theme, of Chrysopolis, and of Sycae by Theophanes points 
to a western origin, and the silence of Nicephorus is easily 
explained by the fact that the events related are damaging to 
the character of the orthodox emperor: for Theophanes shows 
his theological prejudices by his language only, and seldom, if 
ever, conceals facts ;° of which his history of Irene is an eloquent 
testimony. The first notice in Michael is, however, wholly new, 
though the date assigned to it is the same as that of the narrative . 
of the mutiny in Theophanes ; and, while the story in Theophanes 
is at this date impossible, that of Michael is what might naturally 
be expected to happen. In earlier times it had been the custom 
to divide the empire between an emperor’s sons after his death : 
but the reduced size of the empire after the Saracen conquests, and 
the necessity of presenting a united front to the enemy, made 
this inadmissible, and Heraclius had therefore made a special 
provision that two of his sons should reign jointly; but in 
consequence of Constantine’s early death the partnership lasted 
three months only. Constans, however, had been absent in the 
west for six years before his death, and, as his life was ended by 
assassination, he had no opportunity of making provision for the 
succession, so that a new position was created by his death, and 
the officials, not knowing if the new emperor would recognize 
his brothers as colleagues, were in doubt how to act. Accordingly 
Constantine settled the matter by ordering (perhaps in a speech 
before ‘the senate like his father’s twenty-six years before‘) 
that his brothers should receive imperial honours and their 
names should appear in public acts and their heads on coins 
together with his own. This rhust have been done as soon as 
the news of Constans’ death arrived (autumn 6687), and the 
reason for the date A.s. 981 is probably that in the canon of James, 
which may be assumed to have been used by the common source 
as well as by Michael himself, that year was equated with the 
first of Constantine.” 

It remains to consider how Theophanes came to omit this 
notice and insert the story of the mutiny in its place. In the 
chronicle of George the Monk the mutiny is placed after the 
destruction of the Arab fleet ;*4 and as after the alleged Sicilian 
expedition of Constantine*5 George gives none of the notices 
derived from the eastern source, we must infer that in this part 
of his work he draws not from Theophanes, but from the western 

20 See, however, below, p. 49. *1 Theophanes, a.M. 6134. 

* From the synodal acts it appears that Constantine assumed the consulship 
between 17 September and 7 November. 

*3 See above, p. 42,n.1. It is there also equated with the tenth of Mu‘awiya, as 


in Michael’s text. The Arab years of the eastern writer seem to be worthless. 
* Ed. De Boor, p. 723. 25 See Byz. Zeitschr. xvii. 455. 
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source used by him ;** and there is therefore good reason for 
thinking that this source agreed with the eastern writer in dating 
the mutiny not earlier than 677. Now under the same year as the 
emperor’s order with regard to his brothers Michael records 
the accession of Constantine and the invasion of Africa ; and, as 
both of these are recorded under the same year by Theophanes, 
the latter almost in the same words, that author clearly derived 
the notices from his eastern source. In his other source, however, 
he found the story of the mutiny, perhaps without definite date, 
and, unintelligently taking it to refer to the same event, recorded 
it under this year in place of the notice properly belonging to it. 
I would conjecture that in the common source some words 
containing a comparison with the Trinity were recorded, and that 
this conduced to the mistake. He has not, however, entirely 
omitted the eastern notice, but sums it up in the words abv rots 
adeddots,?’ in spite of the contradiction to the following narrative. 

We have already seen that the earlier notice in Theophanes 
and the later in Michael relate the same event from different 
sources: therefore, when they agree, their testimony is very 
strong, and we may be sure that the reference to the Trinity 
was in some form made on this occasion. The two accounts are 
written from different points of view, Theophanes relating 
shortly the important facts, while Michael gives us anecdotes ; 
but there is no essential contradiction between them. Theophanes 
ascribes the opposition to a theme, Michael to one man; but 
clearly a private man would not oppose the emperor, and it is 
obvious to assume that Leo was oTpatyyos of the Anatolics, and 
that he played a similar part to that played by Alexius in 791 ; 8 
nor is the fact that he alone is mentioned by Michael inconsistent 
with the statement of Theophanes that several officers were 
hanged. From Theophanes, also, we may take the story of the 
treachery by which they were induced to place themselves in 
the emperor’s power. Again, Theophanes places the comparison 
with the Trinity in the mouth of the soldiers, while Michael 
ascribes it to Leo at the time of execution; but, if it was used 
as a kind of war-cry by the theme, Leo may well have repeated 
it when he had no more to fear or hope ; and if, as I have con- 
jectured, a comparison of the kind was actually made either by 


**° That George used this source may be inferred from the account of the naval 
battle of 655, in which Theophanes (A. M. 6146) combines two narratives, of which one 
is preserved in Michael (p. 431) and the other in George ,(p. 716). See Kaestner, 
De Imperio Constantini III, pp. 6 ff. The common part may here be explained by the 
use of a common authority by the two sources. George must, however, have known 
Theophanes, since he coincides with him down to the end. 

*7 Omitted by Anastasius. The association of the brothers is also stated under 
A. M. 6160 from the eastern source (cf. Michael, p. 434). 

*8 Theoph. a.m. 6283. 
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the emperor or by the senators in 668, the appeal would be a very 
telling one. The words, however, cannot’ have been those 
recorded by Theophanes and George, which must arise from a 
misunderstanding on the writers’ part of the position of the two 
princes.2® The insurgents sought not to force the emperor to 
associate his brothers in the empire, but to prevent him from 
deposing them; and they had no futile or sentimental end 
before them, but the very practical one of ensuring that in 
the event of the emperor’s death (his life was perhaps known 
to be a bad one) his successor should be a man, not a boy. As 
to the fate of the brothers, they may well have been both mutilated 
and banished, as is in fact stated by the Logothete,°° probably 
from the source of Theophanes.*4 

Of the second notice in Theophanes, in which the deposition 
of the princes is recorded, the origin is simple. After the Mardaite 
occupation of Lebanon (678) Michael records the insurrection 
of a certain John son of Mzhezh, whom he states to have been 
defeated and killed by Constantine in Sicily, and then goes on to 
say that ‘ after defeating the tyrant and alarming the Saracens ’ 
he deposed his brothers, as related above. Mahbub omits the 
insurrection of John; but between the Mardaite rising and the 
deposition of the princes he records an earthquake at Batnae and 
Edessa (dated by Michael and the chronicle of 846 *? 3 April 679), 
the death of Mu‘awiya on 6 May 680, and the synod of Con- 
stantinople in the first year of Yazid, which according to the canon 
of James is A.s. 992 = a.m. 6172 = 680-1. Michael, who divides 
his work into sections according to subjects, records these events 
elsewhere,*> and ends the section with the story of the deposition ; 
but Mahbub, placing a note of sequence between each event, 
goes on to relate the death of Yazid, but adds that this was 
preceded by the rebellion of Al Mukhtar.** Now in Theophanes 


2° Tf we could accept the version of Zonaras (xiv. 20. 5) mapa rav tpdy juds xpedy 
Bao.revecOa, the difficulty would vanish ; but he is probably only turning the words 
of Theophanes into more classical Greek, and the agreement of Theophanes and 
George shows them to be preserving the words of the source. 

3° *Leo Gramm.’, p. 159; Theod. Mel., p. 110; Geo. Mon., ed. Muralt, cexxxvii. 3. 

31 That George omits the banishment may be explained by the brevity of his 
notice. Saint-Martin (Lebeau, xi. 456, n. 3) says that Barhebraeus records the mutila- 
tion ; but there is no mention of it in Barhebraeus, who only repeats Michael. 

% Chron. Min. (Corp. Script. Or. Chr.), p. 231. 

33 Mahbub says in the same year as the Mardaite rising, but places the latter in 
the seventeenth of Mu‘awiya, which according to the canon is 677. Michael and 
Theophanes, however, place the Mardaite rising in the ninth of Constantine = 678. 

%4 By saying that this was a Sunday, which is right, he puts the date beyond doubt. 

35 pp. 436, 437, 444. 

86 Michael places this rebellion in the same year as Yazid’s death (Chabot by 
omitting the copula in translation has obscured this fact), but without note of sequence. 
Really the death of Yazid was on 10 November 683 (El. Nis., 4. H. 64), and the rebellion 
-of Al Mukhtar on 6 May 684 (Tab. ii. 589). 
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we find these events recorded as follows: A.M. 6169, Mardaite 
rising. 6170, Earthquake at Batnae and Edessa. 6171, Death 
of Mu‘awiya. 6172, Synod of Constantinople. 6173, Deposi- 
tion of the princes. 6174, Rebellion of Al Mukhtar. 6175, 
Death of Yazid. From this we see that Theophanes took the 
notice of the deposition from his eastern source,’ but omitted 
the stories of Leo and of the conversation between the emperor 
and his brothers, the former because its resemblance to the 
narrative of the mutiny which he had given before from his 
western source was too obvious, the latter probably for brevity 
only, but possibly because it was too unfavourable to Constantine. 
It is, therefore, merely a duplicate of the earlier notice, and the 
mutilation of the princes twelve years before their deposition 
need no longer trouble historians. 

It remains to consider the question of the date. The death 
of Yazid is assigned by Michael to a.s. 995, and Theophanes 
may have found the date of the deposition of the princes in his 
source also ; but its omission by both Michael and Mahbub makes | 
it unsafe to rely upon this, and it may very well be that, finding 
two years vacant between the synod in A.s. 992= a.m. 6172 and 
Yazid’s death in a.s. 995 = A.M. 6175, and being obliged from 
the form of his work to place every notice under a definite year, 
he filled them up with the two intervening notices in the source.** 
We cannot, therefore, be sure that the date assigned to the 
deposition by him was derived from the source, and can only 
assume that it was there placed not earlier than A.s. 992 and not 
later than A.s. 995; and the accuracy of this date is confirmed 
by the unlikelihood of the Anatolics marching to Chrysopolis 
while the war continued, that is before 680,°° and by the existence 
of a coin of the three brothers ascribed to Constantine’s twenty- 
seventh year (April 680—April 681).4° As, however, the synodal 
acts are throughout dated by the years of the three emperors, 
we may postpone the terminus a quo to 16 September 681, the 


37 There is one curious divergence. Michael throughout (pp. 432, 435, 436, 437) 
calls the princes ‘ Tiberius and Heraclius ’ (Mahbub does not record the names), and 
at a.M. 6160 Theophanes, following the eastern source, does the same; but here and 
at a.M. 6153 he calls them ‘Hpd«Acov xai T:Bépiov, and the synodal acts show him 
to be right. As Georgius Monachus (p. 717) and the Logothete have the same order, 
we must suppose that Theophanes got it from his western source. 

38 The date given for the rebellion of Al Mukhtar, at all events, can hardly have been 
in the source, for it appears from Michael that it was there placed in the same year 
as Yazid’s death (see above, p. 48, n. 36). Probably Theophanes took the statement 
that it occurred ‘ before’ to mean ‘the year before’. The question of the chronological 
system of the eastern writer and its relation to the canon of James is too far-reaching 
to discuss here, and for the present purpose it is unnecessary to do so. 

°° See Journ. of Hell. Stud. xviii. 189. 

* Wroth, Imp. Byz. Coins, p. 329, no. 97. The year is not certain. We know from 
the dating of the synodal acts that Constantine was crowned in 654. 
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date of the last session.“ In order to fix the terminus ante quem, 
we have a coin of the thirtieth year (April 683—April 684) with 
Constantine’s head only,” and the fact that after Yazid’s death 
the Romans took advantage of the anarchy which followed to 
renew hostilities “ and the war lasted till 7 July 685.“ The large 
number of coins on which Constantine appears alone is, however, 
in favour of an earlier date; and, as the edict of confirmation 
of the synod, issued on 13 December 681, runs in his name only,*® 
there is good ground for placing the deposition of the brothers 
before that time. It is true that the letters of invitation to the 


patriarchs are also in Constantine’s name only ; * but a letter 


might be regarded as a private document, whereas, if the imperial 
title meant anything, it is difficult to think that, when three 
emperors existed, an edict would be issued in the name of one 
only. The papal letters, however, which were read at the synod, 
are addressed to the three,” and, if the pope had really received 
a letter in Constantine’s name only, it is scarcely credible that 
he would address his answer to all three brothers ; and I cannot, 
therefore, but suspect that in the letters of invitation the names 
of the younger brothers were expunged after their disgrace : 
but, if this had been done in the edict, one would expect it to 
have been done in the synodal acts proper also.** I believe, 
then, that Theophanes has, though perhaps by accident, given 
the right date, and that the deposition took place between 
16 September.and 13 December 681. The mutiny of the Anatolics 
should therefore be placed at the end of 681 or beginning of 682. 
It may be that the deposition was announced, as Michael seems 
to imply, before an assembly, possibly of the great officers of 
state present at the synod, possibly of the senate itself; but, if 
there is any truth in the story of the bribes, they must have been 
given, not to the officials, from whom no danger was to be feared, 
but to the soldiers, to whom a donative may well have been 
granted. The mutilation and banishment were probably a con- 
sequence of the mutiny, and not originally intended. The 
conversation between the brothers need not be taken seriously. 
The statement of Theophanes that Constantine then ‘ reigned 
alone with Justinian his son’ is an Irish bull; and, while the 
words povos éBacidevoe are taken from his source (‘ he deposed 
his brothers and reigned alone,’ Michael; ‘he deposed his 
brothers from the kingdom and reigned alone,’ Mahbub), the 


contradiction civ ‘lovaTwiave T@ vie avrod is a false inference. 


41 Mansi, xi. 624. 4 Wroth, op. cit., p. 318, no. 32. 
* Journ. of Hell. Stud. xviii. 207. 

4 El. Nis., a. H. 65. 45 Mansi, xi. 697, 712. 

‘© Ibid. pp. 196, 201. “ Ibid. pp. 233, 285. 


** The letter of Leo II (p. 725) is addressed to Constantine only. 
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from the source, in which it was only stated that he deposed his 
brothers in order to secure the succession to his son. That 
Justinian was not crowned at this time follows from the existence 
of coins of Constantine alone, especially of the coin of his thirtieth 
year mentioned above, and the complete absence of coins of Con- 
stantine and Justinian, and from the letter of Justinian to the pope, 
which is dated 17 February 687, in the second year of his reign.*® 
From this last it follows that the association of Justinian, if 
it ever took place (as the assertion of Theophanes has been shown 
to be based upon a misunderstanding, there is no authority for 
it), was carried out not earlier than 18 February 685. 
E. W. Brooks. 


Burgundian Notes 


IV. Tue Supposep OriciIn or BurGuNDIA Minor ! 


Ir is not doubted that King Rodulf II of Burgundy obtained 
a considerable accession of territory at the expense of Suabia, 
but the date and the occasion of his aggrandizement are disputed. 
According to the classical historian of the medieval empire, Duke 
Burchard of Suabia, not long after he had defeated Rodulf at the 
battle of Winterthur in 919, made an alliance with him, gave him 
his daughter Bertha to wife, and ceded to him, probably as her 
dowry, a part of southern Alamannia, namely, the Aargau as 
far as the Reuss.?_ A similar statement has been made by most 
writers on the reign of King Henry the Saxon. It is, however, 
to be observed that the one authority who records the grant, 
Liudprand of Cremona, mentions it not in connexion with Duke 
Burchard and his daughter’s marriage, which took place in 9223 
but in connexion with King Henry and his acquisition of the 
Holy Lance. This relique—so Liudprand tells us—belonged to 
Rodulf II, and the German king ardently desired to obtain its 
possession. His request was refused, and it was only a threat 
to invade and ravage his kingdom that compelled Rodulf to give 
it up ; whereupon Henry heaped presents upon him, and further- 
more gave him no small part of the duchy of Suabia (verwm etiam 
Suevorum provincie parte non minima honoravit).* 

Mansi, xi. 737, 738. 

1 This note was written nearly a year ago. The delay in its publication has enabled 
me to profit by the remarks of Dr. A. Hofmeister, Deutschland und Burgund im fritheren 
Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1914). The preceding Burgundian Notes appeared ante, xxvi. 310 ; 
xxvii. 299; xxviii. 106. 


* Wilhelm von Giesebrecht, Geschichte der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, i. (5th ed., 1881) 
209 f. 


8 Ann. Sangall. mai., in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, i. 78; cf. Poupardin, Le 
Royaume de Bourgogne (1907), p. 374 f. 
* Antapodosis, iv. 25. 
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The evidence of Liudprand is not exactly contemporary, it is 
nearly a generation later than the particular event which he 
relates ; but it is the only evidence that exists. According to it, 
there can be no question of Duke Burchard in the affair. The 
cession of territory was made by the German king, and could 
not have been made (unless in consequence of a rebellion, of 
which there is no trace) while Burchard was alive. His death, on 
29 April 926, left his dukedom at the king’s disposal, and only 
during the interval between that event and the appointment of 
Herman the Franconian as duke, or on the occasion of the latter’s 
appointment, could Henry have granted away a part of its terri- 
tory.> It is likely that the cession to Rodulf and the appointment 
of Herman were both settled at the same time, at the council 
held at Worms in November 926.6 The supposition that the 
grant was made at the time of Rodulf’s marriage, though it is 
commonly accepted, has no good authority. The chroniclers 
who inserted Liudprand’s facts under what seemed to them 
appropriate years, chose various dates for the transaction, the 
most precise being 929, 935, or during Rodulf’s Italian enterprise, 
early in 926; but it is not until after the middle of the twelfth 
century that the year becomes fixed as 922. And every one of 
the authorities which give this last date derives the matter of 
his statement from the chronicle of Otto of Freising, who in fact 
mentions no date at all.” It has, however, been argued that the 
year 922 is correct on the ground that Liudprand says that the 
Lance was given to Rodulf by a certain Count Samson, who may 
probably be identified with one of the party which invited the 
Burgundian king into Italy. But this is no proof that he gave 
Rodulf the Lance at that time ; it does not furnish a sufficient 
presumption in favour of a very suspicious and badly accredited 
date. And the decisive argument against it is that the gift of 
the Lance, if (as we are assured) it was accompanied by a cession 
of a part of the Suabian duchy, must have taken place when 
the dukedom was in the German king’s hands, that is, after 
April 926. 

What was the territory which Henry gave up to the Burgundian 
king? Giesebrecht, in the passage to which I have referred, says, 
the Aargau as far as the Reuss, and the phrase ‘ the land between 
the Aar and the Reuss’ has been repeated in substance by almost 
every one who has mentioned the subject. If this be correct, 
the cession is of great interest to students of later Swiss history ; 

’ Since this was written I have found that the same conclusion is arrived at by 
Dr. Hofmeister, in his essay on Die heilige Lanze, pp. 9-17, in Gierke’s Untersuchungen, 
xevi (1908). 

° This is Dr. Hofmeister’s suggestion, ibid. p. 16. 


7? This is very clearly made out by Dr. Hofmeister, ibid. pp. 10-13. 
® Poupardin, pp. 375-81. 
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for it includes part of the canton of Uri, the whole of Unter- 
walden, the greater part of the territory which once made up the 
cantons of Bern and Lucerne, and most of the Aargau. But the 
evidence for this precise delimitation is extremely unsatisfactory. 
M. Poupardin traces the definition of the territory to Loys de 
Bochat, and cites also Jahn, Waitz, and Longnon. Bochat, 
however, must be excluded: he speaks only of une partie du 
Duché de Souabie ; le Roi de Germanie, voulant diminuer la puissance 
de cette Branche des Welphes [the duke of Suabia], donna au Roi de 
Bourgogne une bonne partie de la Succession. Down to nearly 
the middle of the nineteenth century historians were contented 
with the general statement of Liudprand. But in 1841 Christoph 
Friedrich von Stalin expressed the opinion, without citing any 
evidence for it, that the lands granted to King Rodulf consisted 
of the territory between the Aar and the Reuss ; and it was he 
also who first connected the grant with Rodulf’s marriage.!° 
The same statement of boundaries was made twenty years later 
by Francois Forel, but he assigned no precise date to the cession : 
he merely suggested that ‘ probably during the reign of Rodulf IL 
the kingdom extended into the region situated between the Aar 
and the Reuss ’." In course of time the authority of Stalin on the 
point appears to have become almost unquestioned : it-is appealed 
to by Albert Jahn and Georg Waitz, to mention no other writers. 
Jahn says that the newly-acquired territory bore the name of 
Little Burgundy,” and in another place speaks of the extension 
after the time of Rodulf I as reaching to the Rhine, the Reuss, and 
beyond into eastern Switzerland.“ Waitz thinks that it was 
probably in connexion with the agreement between Rodulf IT 
and Duke Burchard that a part of Suabia ‘ nearly as far as the 
Reuss was handed over to Burgundy’. Auguste Longnon in, 

® Mémoires critiques sur P Histoire ancienne de la Suisse (Lausanne, 1747), ii. 234. 
Bochat’s reference to Gabriel Bucelinus, Rhaetia sacra et profana (Augsburg, 1666), 
p. 192, shows that older writers saw clearly, what modern historians have failed to 
see, that the act was that of the German king and that Duke Burchard was not con- 
cerned in it. Bucelinus, however, gives too late a date, 929. He speaks of the grant 
of magnam partem Alemanniae without defining further. 

1° * Wahrscheinlich um die Zeit seiner Vermahlung erhielt Rudolf, wohl nicht 
ohne Mitwirkung seines Schwiegervaters, den westlichen Theil des schweizerischen 
Alemannien (den Aargau bis zur Reuss), angeblich als Gegengeschenk fiir die . . 


heilige Lanze’: Wirtembergische Geschichte, i. 430 (Stuttgart, 1841), not to be con- 
founded with the smaller Geschichte Warttembergs by the writer’s son, P. F. Stilin 
(1882-7). 

1 This statement occurs in the introduction to Forel’s Regeste soit Répertoire 
chronologique (Mémoires et Documents publiés par la Société @ Histoire de la Suisse 
Romande, xix, Lausanne, 1862), p. liv. In the Répertoire itself, p. 37, no reference is 
given to Liudprand, and the statement cited appears to be taken from some modern 
writer at second hand. 

2 Geschichte der Burgundionen (Halle, 1874), ii. 393. 

8 p. 483. 


* Heinrich I (3rd ed., Leipzig, 1885), p. 66. 
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like manner, says that Rodulf, about 926, extended his kingdom 
to the Reuss, thus adding to it the whole of the Aargau.” 

The only exceptions that I have noticed to the general adoption 
of Christoph von Stilin’s opinion are furnished by Georg von 
Wyss and J. Ludwig Wurstemberger, both writers of the middle of 
the last century, and recently by M. Poupardin and Dr. Hofmeister. 
Wyss, than whom no man was better acquainted with the local 
history of northern Switzerland, maintained that the cession 
could not have extended beyond the Upper Aargau.4* He seems 
to have based his opinion chiefly on the fact that the duke of 
Suabia, in 924, exercised jurisdiction over Boswil near Muri ; ” 
but if the grant took place, as I have argued, two years later, 
this would, of course, be irrelevant.2 From the evidence of 924, 
and from that of charters belonging to the latter part of the 
tenth century, he arrived at the conclusion that the district 
ceded to Burgundy was bounded on the west by the Aare from 
its source down to Aarwangen, and on the east by a line drawn 
in a southerly direction from Aarwangen to Huttwil, not far from 
the north-east border of the present canton of Bern, but con- 
siderably westward of the Reuss. This, he held, represented the 
permanent acquisition of Burgundy in the tenth century: it 
became civilly the Landgraviate of Burgundy, ecclesiastically the 
archdeaconry of Burgundy in the diocese of Constance.” But 
these delimitations cannot safely be affirmed until long after 
the date at present under consideration. Wurstemberger more 
cautiously maintained that the extent of the territory ceded, if 
any territory actually was ceded, was quite uncertain, and that 
there was no documentary evidence to show that the Aargau was 
possessed by Burgundy earlier than the time of Rodulf III.?° 
Possibly, I would add, the land acquired by Rodulf II in 926 may 
have served to bridge over some Suabian lands between Burgundy 
and the city of Basle ; but the matter is not free from difficulty. 
There is evidence that Basle was not Burgundian in 912, for in 
that year Ruodolfus rex Burgundiae ad civitatem Basileam et inde 
ad propria. The death of Lewis the Child may have furnished 


18 Atlas hist. de la France, Texte, p. 83 (1888). So too P. F. Stalin, Geschichte 
W arttembergs, i. (1882) 224, 

18 Mittheilungen der Antiquarischen Gesellschaft in Zirich, viii (1851-8), n. 72 
(p. 14 £. of the Notes). 1 Ibid., Beilage 24. 

‘8 [have omitted any reference to the record of a charter which makes Ludretikon in 
Thalwil, near the lake of Ziirich, Burgundian in 914 or 915 (ibid., Beilage 23), because 
its date is extremely doubtful: cf. Hofmeister, Deutschland und Burgund, p. 37, n. 3. 
In any case Ludretikon does not lie, as M. Poupardin seems to suppose (pp. 30, 33 
n. 3), between the Aar and the Reuss. 19 Mittheilungen, Notes, p. 15. 

2° Geschichte der alten Landschaft Bern, ii. (Bern, 1862) 39 f. He clearly points out 
that the date must be subsequent to Burchard’s death, in 926. 


*t Annales Alamannici (Monza and Verona texts), in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, 
i. 55, col, 2. 
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the opportunity, of which Rodulf I availed himself, to extend 
his territories. In 1006 the city was annexed to Germany 
by Henry Il: Heinricus rex in regnum Burgundionum veniens 
Basileam civitatem suo regno adscivit.* I do not think we can say 
that it is certain 74 that Basle formed part of the territory ceded 
to Rodulf II. All that can be affirmed is that this occasion is the 
most probable that can be suggested between 912 and 1006. 

The most recent writers, as I have said, are content to leave 
the question as to the extent of land ceded to Rodulf IT undecided, 
and this is really the point to which the present paper is directed. 
My purpose has been to try to fix the date of the cession and to 
show that the current statement of its extent is not traceable 
beyond the middle of the nineteenth century and is founded on 
no early authority. REGINALD L. POOLE. 


ADDENDUM To Note III 


When I ventured to suggest > that the treaty recorded by Liudprand 
to have been made about 933 between Rodulf II of Burgundy and Hugh 
of Italy had a more limited scope than has been commonly attributed 
to it, I feared that my criticism might be open to censure as over-rash. 
I have since learned that I erred on the side of moderation. It appears 
that so long ago as 1842 Koepke maintained, in a Latin dissertation which 
[ have not seen, that the supposed treaty never existed at all and that 
Liudprand simply misunderstood what he heard of the treaty of 928 
between Hugh and Rodulf of France. Since I wrote, this view has been 
urged independently by two highly competent writers, Dr. A. Hofmeister 6 
and Signor L. Schiaparelli.2”7 Dr. Hofmeister points out with truth that 
Liudprand in his third book was writing about facts which he knew only 
by report, and that his forty-eighth chapter contains a series of miscellaneous 
notices which must not be taken as necessarily following in chronological 
sequence the events of 932 mentioned just before. But granting this, 
I cannot but think that the resemblance between the circumstances 
related by Flodoard and by Liudprand concerning the negotiations is 
slight and the difference considerable. According to Flodoard, Herbert 
of Vermandois went in the summer of 928 with Rodulf of France into 
the duchy of Burgundy. He then had a meeting with Hugh, who granted 
him the province of Vienne. Liudprand’s account is that when the Italians 
sent to invite Rodulf of Burgundy into their country, Hugh dispatched 


*2 So Hofmeister, Die heilige Lanze, p. 15. 
> Ann. Einsidlenses, in Monum. Germ. Hist., Scriptores, iii. 144. 
As Dr. Hofmeister says, Joc. cit., n. 8. 

* Ante, xxviii. 106-12, 1913. 

*® Deutschland und Burgund (1914), pp. 46 ff., 63. I have to thank Dr. Hofmeister 
for correcting two dates which I inadvertently took from private charters: Carona, 
June 926 (ubi supra, p. 107), and Pavia, 1 May 928 (p. 110). These prove nothing 
as to the royal itineraries. 

*7 I Diplomi di Ugo e di Lotario, in the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano, xxxiv. 
(1914) 30f.; to which I owe the reference to Koepke. 
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envoys to him and granted him all the land which he held in Gaul before 
he acquired the Italian kingdom, and took an oath from him that he 
would nevermore enter Italy. Hugh is the only person common to the 
two narratives: not only the recipient, but the place, the manner, the 
extent, and perhaps the date of the two grants are all different. Liudprand 
must indeed have been ill-informed if he recorded everything here wrongly. 
But for the present I confine myself to stating prima facie objections. 
A final judgement may be possible when the drastic criticism applied 
recently by Signor Fedele and others to the trustworthiness of some parts 
of Liudprand’s narrative is further advanced. R. L. P. 


The Reception of Arabic Science in England 


In the diffusion of the science of the Saracens throughout westeri 
Europe in the twelfth century England occupies a position of 
considerable importance. An English scholar, Adelard of Bath, 
seems to have been the chief pioneer in this movement of study 
and translation,! while the existence of a certain number of 
dated treatises of his contemporaries and successors makes it 
possible to follow the spread of the new learning in England with 
greater definiteness than has so far been attempted elsewhere. 
At the beginning of the century we have a group of abacists and 
computists who have in nowise been affected by Arabic influence : 
the abacists, such as Thurkil and Adelard in his Regule abaci, 
follow the schools of Lorraine and Laon,’ while in astronomy the 
older Latin tradition is found in full vigour as late as 1119, when 
Philippe de Thaon wrote his Cumpoz with the help of Bede, 
Helperic, Gerland, a lost treatise of Thurkil on this subject, and 
the work of the so-called Nimrod, which in its present form pro- 
bably dates from the Carolingian period.* In the following year, 
however, the new movement begins to make itself felt in Walcher, 
prior of Malvern, who had possessed one element of the Arabic 
astronomy, the astrolabe, as early as 1092, and who now begins to 
utilize the teaching of a converted Spanish Jew, Petrus Alphonsi. 

1 Ante, xxvi. 491-8; xxviii. 515 f. 

2 Poole, The Exchequer in the Twelfth Century, pp. 47 ff. ; Haskins, The Abacus and 
the King’s Curia, ante, xxvii. 101-6. To the Lotharingian abacists who are found in 
England at the close of the eleventh century Walcher of Malvern, called ‘ abacista ’ 
in his epitaph (infra, p. 57, n. 4), should be added. 

® Mall, Li Cumpoz Philipe de Thatin mit einer Einleitung (Strassburg, 1873) ; 
T. Wright, Popular Treatises on Science (London, 1841), pp. 20-73; P. Meyer, 
Fragment du Comput de Philippe de Thaon, in Romania, xl. 70-6. Cf. Langlois, 
La Connaissance de la Nature et du Monde au Moyen Age (Paris, 1911), pp. 2, 3, 
11; Hamilton, in Romanic Review, iii. 314, who suggests the identity of Turkils and 
Turchillus compotista, but overlooks the fact that the treatise in three books cited by 
Philip cannot be the Reguncule super abacum, which contains nothing on the subjects 


treated in the Cumpoz. I have discussed Philip’s sources in a forthcoming article in 
the Romanic Review on ‘ Nimrod the Astronomer ’, 
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Of Lotharingian origin, Walcher had come to England by 
1091, and at his death, in 1135, had acquired a reputation as 
mathematician and astronomer,* which is confirmed by two 
treatises preserved in the Bodleian MS. Auct. F. 1. 9 (ff. 86-99), 
a manuscript of the twelfth century in which they precede the 
Khorasmian tables of Adelard of Bath.® The first of these, 
written between 1107 and 1112,° is a set of lunar tables, with 
explanations, which comprise a cycle of seventy-six years ending 
in 1112, and are calculated from an eclipse observed in 1092. 
In 1091, while travelling in Italy, Walcher saw the eclipse of 
30 October but had no means of determining the exact time, save 
to note that it differed considerably from the hour reported on 
his return to England by a brother monk, whence he comments 
on the considerable difference in time between the two countries. 
In the following year, however, he had the good fortune to — 
observe the eclipse of 18 October and fix it accurately by means 
of the astrolabe, which he mentions with the Arabic names of 
two of its points as something well known to his readers.’ His 
account reads : 


De experientia scriptoris 


Quod vero ipse expertus sum quodque de his et de ceteris supradictis 
inquirere et colligere potui non silere curavi, ut his quibus defectus solis 
et lune non est visus aut querendi modo supradicto facultas vel otium vel 
diligentia non famulantur certior faciliorque ad naturalem cuiusque 
lunationis originem pateat aditus. Anno ab incarnatione domini iuxta 
Dionisium M°Xc°r° contigit me esse in Italia in parte orientali ab urbe 
Romona ® itinere diei et dimidii ubi defectum lune .-xéiiii¢. vidi .iii. kal. 
novembris ad occidentalem plagam ante aurore exortum, sed nec horo- 
logium tunc habui quo plenilunii horam deprehenderem nec ipsa luna 
conspicue densis obstantibus nebulis apparebat. Memini me vidisse eam 
corniculatam in modum .V. sed quando deficere incepit vel quando rursus 
plenitudinem sui luminis recuperavit vehementius densatis nebulis videre 
non potui. Reversus itaque in Angliam cum quesissem a quibusdam 
siquis eo tempore vidisset eclypsin, narravit mihi frater quidam ea die tota 
que noctem illam precesserat diurno tractande cause negotio se occupatum 
plurima iam noctis parte transacta domum venisse, postea cenasse, post 
cenam parumper sedisse, et quendam de familia egressum attonitum 
regredi dicentem horribile prodigium in luna monstrari, quod ipse dum 
exisset vidit et agnovit diu ante mediam noctem, multum enim adhuc 

* See his epitaph in Monasticon, iii. 442; and cf. William of Malmesbury, Gesta 
Regum, ii. 346. The visit to Italy is known only from the text printed below. 

5 Tanner (Bibliotheca, p. 745) gives Walcher a bare mention on the basis of this 
manuscript (= Bernard, no. 4137). 

* It refers (f. 95") to the eclipses of 11 January and 31 December 1107, and is 
obviously anterior to the close of the lunar cycle in 1112. 

7 £. 90, col. 2: Quia de astrolabio scientibus loquor, primam partem Tauri eidem 


altitudini superposui in parte Almagrip . . . notato loco quem designabat Almeri. 
§ Sic. 
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a plaga meridiana distabat quam semper luna plena nocte tenet media. 
Iamque inter Italiam et hanc nostram Anglie insulam non modicam 
horarum animadvertebam distantiam, cum illic paulo ante auroram 
defecerit iam vergens ad occasum, hic vero diu ante mediam noctem 
adhue ab ortu ascendens. Sed cum nil certum haberem neque de illa 
neque de hac terra unde quod in voluntate habebam cyclum texere inci- 
perem, grave ferebam et in instantia querendi permanebam. Et ecce anno 
sequenti eiusdem mensis lunatio tanquam meis occurrens studiis ut me 
reficeret iterum defecit et .xv. kal. Novembris obscurata me illuminavit, 
quia ignorantie mee tenebras ipsa lumine privata depulit. Mox enim ego 
apprehenso astrolapsu hora qua totam nigredo caliginosa lunam absorbuerat 
diligenter inspexi, et .xi. noctis agebatur hora .iii. puncto peracto. .. . . 
Modum autem huius inquisitionis si alios non piget legere, me non piget 
scribere, et credo quia omnino non deerunt quibus placeat.® . . . 


This clear bit of evidence is of some importance as confirming 
specifically, what we know in general from the treatises on the 
astrolabe commonly ascribed to Gerbert and Hermannus Con- 
tractus and containing numerous Arabic words,” that an acquain- 
tance with this instrument had in some unknown way passed 
into Latin Europe in the course of the eleventh century, thus 
preceding considerably the arrival of the Arabian astronomy as 
a whole. The tables of Walcher’s first treatise are worked out 
by the clumsy methods of Roman fractions, but in the second, 
written in 1120, he uses the degrees, minutes, and seconds, and 
the more exact observations which he has learned, evidently in 
England, from Petrus Anfusi (f. 96) : 


Sententia Petri Ebrei cognomento Anphus de dracone quam dominus 
Walcerus prior Malvernensis gcclesig in latinam transtulit linguam. 


Inter .viie™. planetas per zodiacum circumeuntes discurrit etiam draco 
sed contrario motu . . . Ecce vides si de eclypsi aliquid volumus prescire 
quam sit necessarium scire in quibus signis vel signorum gradibus inveniri 
vel sibi opponi debeant sol et luna caput et cauda draconis omni tempore. 
Ad quod investigandum prius videnda est via per quam discurrunt, que 
est in zodiaco circulo sed non iuxta usum nostrum priorem. Nos enim, 
quia traditum a prioribus tenebamus auctoribus unum esse gradum spatium 
illud quod sol in zodiaco in una die et nocte peragit, ipsum zodiacum in 
computationibus nostris per .ccc°*.Ixv°. gradus et quadrantem dividere 
soliti sumus propter totidem anni dies et vie*. horas, ut unusquisque dies 
suum habeat gradum et .viex. hore, que sunt diei unius quadrans, unius 
gradus quadrantem. In tali divisione unumquodque signum plusquam 
-xxxt@, gradus habet quia solem .xxxt#, diebus et .xcem, horis cum dimidia 
retinet. In presenti autem negotio magister noster hac divisione non 
utebatur sed illa que unumquodque signum in .xxxt@, gradus equaliter 


® f, 90, col. 1. 


1° Bubnov, Gerberti Opera Mathematica, pp. 109-147; Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
exlili. 379-412. 
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dividit et totum zodiacum .ccctis,]xt", gradibus claudit secundum quam sol 
in die unum gradum non perficit. Unde cum de solis inter ipsos gradus 
progressione queritur cum difficultate .ccctos.|xt*, gradus per .ccctos,|xtaye, 
dies et quadrantem quibus sol totum perficit zodiacum dividuntur, quia 
minorem numerum per maiorem dividi natura non patitur. Oportet itaque 
hance divisionem per minutias fieri, sed magister noster minutiarum quibus 
utuntur Latini usum non habens tali utebatur divisione : Zodiacum totum 
sicut et nos in .xiici™, signa unumquodque signum in .xxx**, gradus unum- 
quenque gradum in .1xt®, punctos unumquenque punctum in .Ix**, minutias 
unamquamque minutiam in .lxt®, minutias minutiarum dividebat, et per 
harum particularum collectiones ubi sol vel luna vel caput seu cauda 
draconis inveniri possent quacunque die vellet vel hora diei vel horg parti- 
culainvestigabat. Et ad hec investiganda tale nobis posuit fundamentum : 

Anno ab incarnatione domini .Millesimo, Co, X X°, kal. Aprilis feria V%. 
hora diei VI. plena fecerat sol in Ariete VIIe™. gradus et X VIIIe™. punctos 
et LVIle™, minutias ; luna vero in eodem signo XXtiI IIe, gradus et XXX. 
punctos et LI. minutias ; caput draconis erat in primo gradu Scorpionis 
in primo puncto in prima minutia. Nimirum miraris sicut et nos mirati 
sumus quod solem kal. Aprilis in .VII°. gradu Arietis esse dixerit, cum 
omnium Latinorum, non dico modo aliorum, auctoritas habeat ipsum solem 
ipsa die XV™um, gradum eiusdem signi tenere. Unde et interrogatus a nobis 
respondit dicens, Tune quod dixi de die et sole et gradu signi verum esse 
scietis cum per hoc eclypsim futuram inveneritis. ... Nos autem tantum- 
modo videamus ubi ponat initia vel fines signorum et in hac supputatione 
in qua ipsum magistrum habemus sic eius institutionem teneamus ut 
nostram in aliis non relinquamus. 


Questioned respecting the diurnal motion of the sun and the 


moon, the master says (f. 96°), after giving the median motion 
of the moon : 


Habet et ipsa motum maiorem et minorem quorum diversitatem ad 
purum in promptu se non habere dicebat et codices suos in quibus de 
his et de aliis pluribus omnia certa habebat se trans mare tunc temporis 
reliquisse. . .. Ecce totum quod dixit nobis de investigatione future eclypsis. 
Unam siquidem id est solis in convenientia ipsius solis et lune et capitis 
sive caude draconis fieri dixit, alteram id est lune in oppositione ipsorum 
ut dictum est. Indicavit etiam loca diem et horam unde initium investi- 
gandi debeamus assumere et cursum siderum per quem ad finem inquisi- 


tionis debeamus pervenire. Quod amplius est prudenti¢ calculatoris 
relinquitur. 


Walcher then works out the motion of sun, moon, and nodes for 
groups of days and months, in the course of which he says (f. 97°) : 


De luna vero, quia accensionem eius et plenilunium sequitur solis 
eclypsis et lune, nil melius ad presens dicere possumus quam supra dictum 
est ubi de naturali accensione eius tractavimus, quanvis ad certam illius 
horam propter diversos eius motus pervenire non valeamus. Quam 
diversitatem et nos in ipso tractatu deprehendimus et testimonio Petri 
Anfusi confirmatum est dicentis eam habere .iii¢s. motus ut supradiximus. 
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Further evidence of the astronomical labours of Petrus Anfusi 
is contained in a treatise written in 1115, though not necessarily 
in England, and preserved in MS. 283 of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford.“ Here we have first a set of chronological tables of the 
sort usual in treatises based on the Arabic, including a con- 
cordance of eras for the year 1115,” then a series of tables for the 
various planets, and finally an explanation of the use of the 
chronological tables covering four pages and beginning as follows :” 


Dixit Petrus Anfulsus servus Ihesu Christi translatorque huius libri: 
Gratias Deo omnipotenti et domino nostro qui creavit mundum sua 
sapiencia et disposuit suo intellectu omnia. ... Hec autem trina cognitio 
vocatur stellarum scientia que in tres partes dividitur in cogitacione 
mirabiles et in rerum significatione notabiles et in experimento approba- 
biles. Quarum prima est scientia qualitatis et quantitatis circulorum 
firmamenti cum his que in eo sunt, ad quam vivacitas humani ingenii per- 
venit geometrali figura numero et mensura ; secunda est scientia motuum 
firmamenti circulorum et stellarum que per numerum sciri potest ; tercia 
vero est scientia nature circulorum et stellarum et significationes eorum in 
rebus terrenis que contingunt eorum ex nature virtute et suorum motuum 
diversitate que experimento cognoscuntur. Fuit etiam ex animi mei sen- 
tentia ut inde librum ederem et ut per ipsius noticiam eiusdem utilitas 
cognosceretur scilicet numerus et motus circulorum et stellarum pertinenti- 
busque cum ipsis annis videlicet et mensibus diebus horis ipsarumque 
punctis, itaque primum necessarium est quota feria annus vel mensis 
incipiat nosse. Hoc autem opus magno labore desudatum et summo 
studio ab Arabicis Persicis Egipciacis translatum Latinis benigne impertiri 
volui, et quia volo ut hic liber predictis omnibus clareat, ideo sub eorumdem 
numero intitulavi et prout in ordine in eorum lingua repperi sic seriatim in 
latinam linguam digessi. 


It may be doubted whether we have this work in its originai 
form, for the chronological tables seem out of place with reference 
to the explanation of them, while the planetary tables are notable, 
in the pages which I have been able to compare by means of 
photographs, for their close agreement. with the Khorasmian 
tables as translated by Adelard of Bath, in the earlier form of his 
text preserved in the Bodleian.4 There’can be no question of 


11 ff. 113-44, saec. xii. exeuntis. Cf. Coxe, Catalogus, p. 122. 

2 f. 113: Tabula ad cognoscendum quantum temporis secundum omnes sub- 
scriptos terminos restat usque ad principium huius operis. This table is also found 
for the same year in a manuscript of the Ambrosian entitled Liber ysagogarum 
Alchoarismi ad totum quadrivium (MS. A. 3 sup., f. 18 ; ante, xxvi. 494), so that there 
may be some relation between the two treatises. 

13 f, 142". Cf. Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelalters, 
p- 985. 

14 ff. 141°-142 = MS. Auct. F. 1. 9, ff. 101-2. At the close of the tables (f. 141) we 
find the same concordance of Arabic and Christian dates for 1 January 1126 as in the 
Bodleian MS. (f. 159; ante, xxvi. 494), followed. by a concordance for the eclipse of 
2 August 1133. 
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two distinct versions, for in the explanatory portions the verbal 
coincidence is exact. As there is no specific reference to the 
tables in the preface, their insertion here may be due to a copyist, 
but unless this can be established, their occurrence raises interest- 
ing questions respecting the relations of the two contemporaries 
and their work. The only known Petrus Anfusi, or Alphonsi, is 
the author of the Disciplina clericalis and the Dialogi cum Iudeo, 
who was baptized at Huesca in 1106 with the name of his god- 
father, Alphonso I of Aragon.” Nothing is known of his biography 
save that he was then in his forty-fourth year, the common 
assertion that he died in 1110 being based apparently upon 
a misunderstanding of Oudin.4* There is no reason why he may 
not have journeyed to England, and as a matter of fact we find 
in a Cambridge manuscript of the Disciplina clericalis this heading, 
in language exactly parallel to the passage in the astronomical 
treatise: Dixit Petrus Amphulsus servus Christi Ihesu Henrici 
primi regis Anglorum medicus compositor huius libri.’ The state- 
ment that Peter was Henry I’s physician I have not found 
corroborated, but it fits in chronologically with the dates in the 
astronomical writings, and while there is no necessary connexion 
between their author and the author of the Disciplina clericalis, 
it is more natural to assume identity than to suppose that there 
were at the same time two converted Spanish Jews of this name, 
both occupied with translation from the Arabic. In any case it 
is to a Petrus Alphonsi that we must ascribe a certain share in 
the introduction of the Arabic astronomy into England. 
Whatever further investigation may discover in the way of 
predecessors or collaborators, the work of Adelard of Bath 
remains comprehensive and fundamental, alike with reference 
to geometry, astronomy, astrology, philosophy, and his advocacy 
of the experimental method, but it yields few specific dates.’ 
We know that his version of the Khorasmian tables dates from 
1126 and that he was in England in 1130 and probably well on 
into the reign of Stephen; but his earlier life was spent chiefly 
on the Continent and in the East, and we cannot say when the 
results of his labours first reached England or affected English 
learning. 
Adelard’s younger contemporary, variously known as Robert 


* Antonio, Bibliotheca Hispana vetus, ii. 10 f. ; Oudin, De Scriptoribus Ecclesiae, 
ii. 992 ; Migne, Patrol. Lat. clvii. 527-706. 

18 Who says merely, ‘ Claruit circa annum 1110’. 

17 University of Cambridge, MS. Ii. vi. 11, f. 95. Cf. Catalogue of MSS., iii. 508 ; 
Bernard, Catalogi, ii. 390, no. 65 (Moore MSS.); Tanner, Bibliotheca, p. 40. The 
latest editors of the Disciplina clericalis, Hilka and Séderhjelm, in Acta Societatis 
Fennicae (1911), xxxviii, no. 4, pp. xi, xix, who are unacquainted with the astro- 
nomical evidence, consider the statement due to a confusion with some one else, 

18 Ante, xxvi. 491-8; xxviii. 515 f. 
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of Ketene, Robertus Retinensis, and Robert of Chester,” is 
likewise of interest for the history of Arabic learning in England. 
An Englishman by birth, his life is unknown to us until 1141, 
when, already familiar with Arabic and engaged in the pursuit of 
astrology, he and his associate, Hermann the Dalmatian, were 
discovered in the region of the Ebro by Peter the Venerable, 
abbot of Cluny, who engaged them upon a translation of the 
Koran and upon various controversial pamphlets directed against 
Mohammedanism. The version of the Koran was completed in 
1143, when Peter tells us that Robert had become archdeacon of 
Pamplona,”° and when the dedication of Hermann’s De essentiis 
celebrates the reunion of the two friends ;*4 but the assumption 
of the older bibliographers that Robert spent the rest of his life in 
Navarre disappears if we admit the probability of his identity 
with Robert of Chester, who is found at Segovia in 1145 and in 
London in 1147 and 1150. The preface to the Koran tells us,” 
what we also learn from his other works and from the prefaces 
of Hermann the Dalmatian,” that Robert’s real interest lay in 
the study of geometry and astronomy, which he had interrupted 
for this undertaking, and that his chief ambition was to produce 
a comprehensive treatise on astronomy. In the field of mathe- 
matics and natural science he has left the following works : 

1. A translation of the Iudicia of al-Kindi. See Steinschneider, 
Europiische Uebersetzungen, p. 66; and for other manuscripts, 
Nagy, in Rendiconti dei Lincei, 5th series, iv. 160f. This has been 
attributed to another Robert, because of the date 1272 which has 


On Robert, see Steinschneider, Die europdischen Uebersetzungen aus dem 
Arabischen, in Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna Academy, clix. 67-73, whose results have 
been employed, with some use of English manuscripts, by Archer, in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, xlviii. 362-4. The form ‘ Retinensis ’, which has led some writers 
to surmise a connexion with Reading, is not sufficiently supported by the manuscripts, 
‘Ketenensis’ being found in most of the copies of the translation of the Koran and in 
the preface of Hermann the Dalmatian to his translation of the Planisphere (Heiberg, 
Ptolemaei Opera astronomica minora, p. clxxxvi), while the Cotton MS. of the Iudicia 
has ‘de Ketene’. The place is probably to be identified with Ketton (in Rutland), 
which appears as Ketene in charters of the twelfth century: Round, Calendar of 
Documents in France, nos. 530, 532; Index of Charters and Rolls in the British 
Museum, i, s.v. The later works (nos. 2-6) have regularly ‘ Robertus Cestrensis ’, who 
has sometimes been treated as a different person. The coincidence, however, of time, 
subjects, English birth, and residence in Spain, tells strongly against the assumption of 
two distinct Roberts, although the connexion with Chester still remains to be explained. 

20 Migne, clxxxix. 650. 

*t Dated at Béziers 1143 and subsequent to 1 June, the date of the Planisphere, 
which refers to it as unfinished. Two manuscripts are known, one of the twelfth 
century in the Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples, MS. C.VIII. 50, ff. 58-80, and one 
of the fifteenth century in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, MS. 243, ff. 91-115". The 
preface will be printed in an article on Hermann which I have in preparation. 

2 Migne, clxxxix. 659. 

*3 Preface to the De essentiis, supra, n. 21; preface to the Introductorium of Abu 
Ma‘aschar, in Steinschneider, Hebrdische Uebersetzungen, p. 568 f. ; preface to transla- 
tion of the Planisphere, in Heiberg, Ptolemaei Opera astronomica minora, p. clxxxvi f. 
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slipped into certain manuscripts, probably from the date of a 
copy, but the authorship of Robert is formally asserted in the 
Cotton MS. App. VI, and is clear from the preface which is there 
addressed to Hermann.” 


Incipiunt iudicia Alkindi astrologi Rodberti de Ketene translatio. 


Quamquam post Euclidem Theodosii cosmometrie libroque propor- 
tionum * libencius insudarem, unde commodior ad almaiesti quo precipuum 
nostrum aspirat studium pateret accessus, tamen ne per meam segni- 
ciem nostra surdesceret amicicia, vestris nutibus nil preter equum 
postulantibus, mi Hermanne, nulli Latinorum huius nostri temporis 
astronomico sedere*’ penitus parare paratus, eum quem commodis- 
simum et veracissimum inter astrologos indicem vestra quam sepe 
notavit diligentia voto vestro serviens transtuli, non minus amicicie quam 
pericie facultatibus innisus. In quo tum vobis tum ceteris huius scientie 
studiosis placere plurimum studens, enodato verborum vultu rerum seriem 
et effectum atque summam stellarium effectuum pronosticationisque quo- 
rumlibet eventuum latine brevitati diligenter inclusi. Cuius examen 
vestram manum postremo postulans non indigne vobis laudis meritum, si 
quod assit, communiter autem fructus pariat mihique non segne res 
arduas aggrediendi calcar adhibeat, si nostri laboris munus amplexu 
favoris elucescat. Sed ne proemium lectori tedium lectionique moram 
faciat vel afferat, illius prolixitate supersedendo rem propositam secundum 
nature tramitem a toto generalique natis exordiis texamus, prius tamen 
libri tocius capitulis enumeratis ad rerum evidenciam suorumque locorum 
repertum facilem. 


2. A translation of Morienus, De compositione alchemie. 
completed 11 February 1144 (era 1182). See Steinschneider, 
loc. cit., pp. 69-72. The Basel edition of 1559 contains the 
preface ; there is an English version in the British Museum, 
Sloane MS. 3697. Robert may also have had something to do 
with a version of the Mappe clavicula : Steinschneider, p. 72. 

3. A translation of the Algebra of al-Khuwarizmi, dated 
Segovia, 1145 (era 1183). The first Latin version of this funda- 
mental treatise. See Karpinski, Robert of Chester’s Translation 
of the Algebra of al-Khowarizmi, in Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
3rd series, xi. 125-31, and his forthcoming edition of the text, to 
be published by the university of Michigan. 


24 £. 109 (156). 

* The heading is from the Cotton MS. App. VI, f. 109 (156), which contains 
a corrupt form of the text, here printed from Ashmole MS. 369, f. 85. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, under ‘ Robert the Englishman’, is in error in inferring from 
the tract of Abu Hali, which follows in the Cotton MS., a connexion between Robert 
and Plato of Tivoli. 

** On the basis of this passage Steinschneider, p. 66, assigns to Robert, whom he 


makes a distinct Robertus Anglicus, an anonymous Liber proportionum found in, 
several manuscripts, * sedem ? 
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4, A treatise on the astrolabe, dated London 1147 (era 1185). 
See Steinschneider, p. 72 f., and in Zeitschrift fiir Mathematik und 
Physik, xvi. 393. There are differences in the various manuscripts 
(e.g. Digby MS. 40, which has the date and place, but a different 
incipit, and no mention of Robert), and there was evidently 
a revision after 1150, as the tables of that year are cited (see the 
next paragraph). 

5. A set of astronomical tables for the meridian of London in 
1150, based upon the tables of al-Battani and probably. adapted 
from a translation of the Opus astronomicum by Robert, to which 
Hermann the Dalmatian refers in 1143, but which is otherwise 
unknown. See Steinschneider, Huropiische Uebersetzungen, 
p. 68f.; Nallino, Al-Battini sive Albatenii Opus astronomicum, 
in Pubblicazioni del R. Osservatorio di Brera in Milano (1903), xl, 
pp. xxxivf., xlixf. The London tables formed the second part 
of a work of which the first part was calculated for the year 1149 * 
and the meridian of Toledo. Both are cited in Robert’s Treatise 
on the Astrolabe : *° 


De ratione coequationis .xii. domorum in libro canonum quem super 
Toletum et civitatem Londoniarum edidimus, prout tractatus exposcebat 
ratio, tractavimus. 


6. A revision, likewise for the meridian of London, of Adelard’s 
version of the tables of al-Khuwarizmi. Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional, MS. 10016, f. 8: Incipit liber Ezeig id est chanonum 
Alghoarizmi per Adelardum Bathoniensem ex arabico sumptus 
_ et per Rodbertum Cestrensem ordine digestus. f. 14: He autem 
adiectiones omnes iuxta civitatem Londonie in hoc libro compu- 
tantur et mediis cursibus planetarum adiciuntur.** In such parts 
of the two manuscripts as I have been able to compare, it appears 
that there are numerous differences from Adelard’s version of 1126 
as preserved in the Bodleian MS. Auct. F. 1. 9, where the tables 
are based upon Cordova, and where various Arabic words are 
retained which the later text omits or turns into Latin. The 
text of the Madrid MS. corresponds in general with that of the 


*8.The Ambrosian MS. H. 109 sup., to which reference has been made on the 
authority of Muratori, has (f. 11) clearly ‘ Robertum Cestrensem’; the treatise is 
followed on f. 17” by an anonymous Canon super chilindrum, beginning, Accepturus 
horas. 

2° Not 1169, as is generally stated on the basis of Ashmole MS. 361, f. 24 (Black 
Catalogue, col. 277). The correct statement is found in Savile MS. 21, f. 88°: Ea 
namque eius pars que ad meridiem civitatis Toleti constituitur a .1149. anno domini 
incipit et ab eodem termino annos domini per .28. colligens lineas annorum collectorum 
in mediis planetarum cursibus in tempus futurum extendit, altera vero eius pars cuius 
videlicet ratio ad meridiem urbis Londoniarum contexitur ab anno domini .1150 
sumpsit exordium. 

3® Canonici MS. Misc. 61, f. 22%. 

1 On this manuscript, which is of English origin, see the following note. 
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Chartres MS. 214 and of the extracts in MS. 3642 of the Biblio- 
théque Mazarine. The publication of the trigonometrical portion 
of these tables, postponed by the death of Bjérnbo, has now been 
undertaken by Professor Suter of Ziirich. 

How far Robert’s labours were carried in the works of Euclid, 
‘Fheodosius, and Ptolemy, we cannot say, for we have only his 
statement in the preface to al-Kindi, but in his work upon the 
tables of al-Battani and al-Khuwarizmi he continued worthily 
the tradition of Adelard of Bath, and in the field of algebra he 
broke new ground for Latin Europe. 

The Madrid MS.* which preserves Robert’s revision of the 
Khorasmian tables also contains various tables for the meridian 
of Hereford, which are obviously the work of another English 
astronomer of the twelfth century, Roger of Hereford.** We 
have from him the following : 

1. Compotus, in five books, comprising in all twenty-six 
chapters. Digby MS. 40, ff. 21-50%; cf. Macray, Catalogue, 
col. 37. The author criticizes the errors of Gerland and the Latin 
computists generally, and compares their reckoning with that 
of the Hebrews and Chaldeans. In the preface, the beginning of 
which is printed by Wright, Biographia Literaria, p. 90 f., he says 
that although still ‘iuvenis’ he has given many years to the 
‘regimen scholarum’. The date of the work is exactly given 
(f. 48): Ut exempli gratia circa tempus huius compositionis 
_ huius tractatus anno scilicet domini .m. c.1xx.vi° cicli decemno- 
venalis .xviii. que in vulgari compoto dicitur accensa .v*. feria 
anni illius nona die septembris.** The author is not specifi- 
cally named in the body of the treatise, but appears in the 
acrostic of the table of chapters, GILLEBERTO ROGERUS SALUTES 
H[IC ?] D[1crr ?], where Gilbert is probably Gilbert Foliot, who had 

* The manuscript, no. 10016, containing 85 leaves, is of the early thirteenth century. 
It belonged originally to an English Cluniac monastery, as appears from the calendar 
on ff. 5-7" in the same hand as certain of the tables, but had reached Spain by 1439, 
when a Spanish notary, Juan de Ornos, began to use the margins for family memoranda ; 
until 1870 it was in the cathedral library at Toledo. Ff. 1"-2 contain astronomical 
diagrams with astrological notes. F. 2’, explanation of calculation of eclipses. 
F. 3, spera de morte vel vita. F. 4, tabula eclipsis tam solis quam lune. F. 4", Easter 
cycle, beginning 1063. Ff. 5-7", calendar. Ff. 8-72’, Liber Ezeig. Ff. 73-83", with 
heading ‘ Herefordie’, tabule medii motus solis super mediam noctem Herefordie 
secundum annos domini, the cycles beginning 1120, 1148, 1176, &c., followed by 
tables for the moon and planets. F. 84, scienciam latitudinum quinque planetarum 
erraticorum. F. 85, in same hand as f. 4, ortus signorum super Hereford’ latitudo 
-li, gr. et .xxx. minutorum, longitudo .xxiiii. grad. F. 85%, letter of Petosiris to 
Nechepso (cf. Philologus, suppl. vi. 382). 

*° Roger has been a source of confusion to bibliographers, who have made of him 
two or even three distinct persons. See Bale’s Index, ed. Poole and M. Bateson, p. 401 f. ; 


Tanner, pp. 641, 788; Wright, Biographia Literaria, ii. 89-91, 218 f.; Dict. of Nat. 
Biogr., xlix. 106 f. 


34 Cf. f. 49", printed by Dr. Macray, who, however, misreads melxxvi as melxxvii 
by mistaking the final punctuation for a unit. 
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been bishop of Hereford till 1163, and one of whose documents 
is attested in 1173-4 by Rogerus de Herefordia.** The heading 
in the manuscript reads, ‘ Prefatio magistri Rogeri Infantis in 
compotum ’, whence the treatise has been assigned to an other- 
wise unknown Roger Infans, or, as Leland called him, Yonge, to 
whom Wright, followed by the Dictionary of National Biography, 
gave the date 1124, which is found on f. 50 and indicated in 
a marginal gloss as the date of the work.. This year, however, is 
used only in the course of a calculation of discrepancies, and the 
date 1176 appears clearly in two other passages. Inasmuch as 
the astronomical tables of Roger of Hereford belong to 1178 and 
no other contemporary astronomer of the name is known, we 
are justified in assigning the Compotus to him. The ‘ Infantis’ 
of the title may be a corruption of ‘ h’efort’, or, more probably, 
an inference from the ‘ iuvenis ’ of the preface. 

2. Astronomical tables for the meridian of Hereford in 1178, 
based upon tables for Toledo and Marseilles. Madrid, MS. 10016, 
ff. 4, 73-83’, 85; British Museum, Arundel MS. 377, ff. 86 v-— 
87: Anni collecti omnium planetarum compositi a magistro 
Rogero super annos domini ad mediam noctem Herefordie anno ab 
incarnatione domini .m°.c°.lxx®.viii®. post eclipsim que contigit 
Hereford eodem anno (13 September). There is only one page 
of tables under Roger’s name in the Arundel MS., but he is 
probably the author of those which precede (ff. 77-85), and which 
are calculated for the meridian of Toledo and the year 1176. 

3. Theorica planetarum. An explanation in_ thirty-two 
chapters of the use of astronomical tables : Diversi (al. Universi) 
astrologi secundum diversos annos tabulas et computaciones 
faciunt ... per modum foraminis rotundi. Bodley MS. 300 
(Bernard, no. 2474), ff. 1-19"; Digby MS. 168, ff. 69v-83V ; 
Savile MS. 21, f. 42 (37), where it is attributed to Robert of 
Northampton. The treatise refers to ‘tabulas ad Londonias 
factas’’. There was a copy at Peterhouse in 1418 (James, Cata- 
logue, p. 15), and according to Bale and Leland one at Clare 
College (James, Catalogue, pp. vii, viii). 

4. Tractatus de ortu et occasione signorum. Orizon rectus est 
circulus magnus . . . maiora erit ut poterit apparere. Bodley MS. 
300, ff. 84-90. According to Bale’s Index, p. 402, there was 
formerly a copy at Clare College. 

5. One or more astrological works : Liber de quatuor partibus 
tudiciorum astronomie. Quoniam circa tria sit omnis astronomica 
consideratio . . . si non respiciens tertia. Bibliothéque Nationale, 
MS. Lat. 7434, ff. 76-9; Limoges, MS. 9, ff. 124v-28¥; Dijon, 
MS. 270, ff. 172’-80. A treatise beginning, ‘ Quoniam regulas 
astronomie’, seems to be part of the same work ; Digby MS. 149, 


» Enistolae, no. 210 (Migne, exe. 913). 
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f. 189 (cf. Macray, Catalogue, col. 149); Selden MS. supra 76, f. 3 
(Bernard, no. 3464); MS. e Musaeo 181 (Bernard, no. 3556); Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, MS. Gg. vi. 3, f. 189; Trinity College, Dublin, 
MS. 369; Berlin, Ko6nigliche Bibliothek, MS. 964 (Rose, 
Verzeichnis, ii. 1210); Erfurt, MS. O. 84, ff. 39-52. Brief extracts 
in Digby MS. 57, f. 145; Ashmole MS. 369, f. 32; Laud MS. 
Mise. 594, f. 136. The Iudicia Herefordensis in Ashmole MS. 192 
consists probably of extracts from this work (cf. also James, 
Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. 322, no. 1135); 
but Royal MS. 12 F. 17 of the British Museum, catalogued as 
* Herefordensis iudicia ’, is really the treatise of Haly, De iudiciis. 
There is also an astrology in four books in MS. 10271 of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, ff. 179-203: Liber de divisione astro- 
nomie atque de eius quatuor partibus compositus per dominum 
(MS. datum) Rogerium Herfort astrologum, beginning, ‘ Quoniam 
principium huic arti dignum duximus’. The copy is ‘ extractus 
ex codice antiquo scripto in Tholeto in anno .1247. per me 
Arnaldum de Bruxella Neapoli die 29 Ianuarii .1476.’ 

6. De rebus metallicis. Seen by Leland at Peterhouse (Tanner, 
p. 641), but not since identified ; Hxpositiones Alphidii are also 
cited by Tanner. 

Roger of Hereford, accordingly, was a teacher and writer on 
astronomical and astrological subjects, who was still a young 
man in 1176, and who, two years later, adapted astronomical 
tables of Arabic origin to the use of Hereford. How much longer 
his activity continued we cannot say, unless he is the Roger, 
clerk of Hereford, who acted as itinerant justice with Walter Map 
in 1185,°* nor do we know whether he travelled in Spain or what 
were his relations with Robert of Chester. 

In the case of Roger’s contemporary, Daniel of Morley, the 
dependence upon the schools of Spain is clearly indicated.” 
Finding Paris dominated by law and pretentious ignorance, he 
hastened, he tells us, to Toledo, as the most famous centre of 
Arabic science, in order to hear the wiser philosophers of the 
world. One of his masters there was Gerard of Cremona, the 
indefatigable translator of the later twelfth century, who had 
been drawn to Spain by the love of that which he could not find 
among the Latins, Ptolemy’s Almagest ; and it is likely that the 
pretiosa multitudo librorum with which Daniel returned to England 


** Pipe Roll, 31 Henry II, p. 146. A Roger, vice-dean of Hereford, was the owner 
of three manuscripts of the twelfth century (MSS. 66, 105, 106) in the library of Jesus 
College, Oxford: Coxe, Catalogus, pp. 23, 35. 

* The fundamental study on Daniel is that of Rose, Ptolemdéus und die Schule von 
Toledo, in Hermes, viii. 327-49 (1874), who prints the introduction and conclusion of 
his Philosophia, with a brief analysis, from Arundel MS. 377. Briefer extracts are 


given by Wright, Biographia Literaria, ii. 227-30; and by Dr. Holland, in Oxford 
Hist. Soc., Collectanea, ii. 171 f. 
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included certain of the mathematical and astronomical treatises 
which Gerard had turned into Latin.** Certainly the Philosophia, 
or Liber de naturis inferiorum et suwperiorum, our sole source of 
information respecting Daniel, was written to explain the teaching 
of Toledo to Bishop John of Norwich (1175-1200); its astro- 
nomical chapters are based upon al-Fargani and other Arabic 
authorities, although its philosophy is still tinged by the T'imaeus 
and its astrology by Firmicus Maternus. Could we but follow 
them, there were doubtless other Englishmen who frequented 
the schools of Spain in this period, and other learned Jews who 
visited England. We find, for example, a William Stafford, 
archdeacon of Madrid, attesting a Toledo charter of 1154, and 
the much-travelled mathematician and astrologer, Abraham ibn 
Ezra, a native of Toledo, spending some time in London in 1158-9.” 
The diffusion of the Arabic astrology is well illustrated by the 
predictions for the year 1186, which occupy considerable space 
in the English chroniclers, William the astrologer, clerk of the 
constable of Chester, being specifically named as one of the 
authors. 

The natural philosophy and metaphysics of Aristotle, cited in 
part but not utilized by Alexander Neckam, first come to their own 
in England in the writings of Alfred of ‘Sereshel’ or Alfred the 
Englishman, a contemporary of Roger of Hereford, to whom he 
dedicates his version of the Pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De vege- 
tabilibus.* In the accompanying commentary he cites the 
De anima, the De generatione et corruptione, and a Liber de conge- 
latis which he had translated from the Arabic as an appendix of 
three chapters to the Meteorologica. Astill wider acquaintance with 
Aristotle appears in a subsequent work, the De motu cordis, where 
he refers to the Physics, Metaphysics, and Nicomachean Ethics,® 

38 On Gerard’s translations see Boncompagni, in Atti dei Lincei, iv (1851); Wiisten- 
feld, in Abhandlungen of the Géttingen Academy, xxii. 55-81 ; Steinschneider, Zuro- 
piische Uebersetzungen, pp. 16-32; cf. Bonilla y San Martin, Historia de la Filosofia 
espanola, i. 359-65, A revised list of the versions of astronomical works is given by 


Bjérnbo, Alkindi, Tideus, und Pseudo-Euklid (Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der mathe- 
matischen Wissenschaften, xxvi), p: 137 f. 
8® Printed by Fita, in Boletin de la Academia de Historia, viii. 63 (1886); cf. Bonilla 
San Martin, i. 367. 

4° Steinschneider, in Zeitschrift fir Mathematik und Physik, xxv. 57-128 ; Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England, pp. 29-38. 

“ Roger of Hoveden, ii. 290-8 ; Benedict of Peterborough, i. 324-8. 

“® Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur les traductions latines d’ Aristote (Paris, 1843), 
pp. 106, 430. A copy in the library of the University of Barcelona (MS. 7-2-6) reads : 
Incipit liber de plantis quem Alveredus de arabico transtulit in latinum mittens ipsum 
magistro Rogero de Herfodia. 

“ Baeumker, Die Stellung des Alfred von Sareshel (Alfredus Anglicus) und seiner 
Schrift De motu cordis in der Wissenschaft des beginnenden XIII. Jahrhunderts, in 
Munich Sitzwngsberichte, 1913, no. 9, especially pp. 33-48. Extracts from the De motu 
cordis were published by Barach (Innsbruck, 1878), and it is discussed by Hauréau in 
Mémoires de l’ Académie des Inscriptions, xxviii. 2, pp. 317-34. 
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and in a lost commentary on the Parva Naturalia.“ Being 
dedicated to Neckam, the De motu cordis cannot be later than 
his death in 1217, and as Neckam himself seems to have 
been acquainted several years earlier with the Metaphysics, 
De anima, and De generatione et corruptione,” it may go back 
to the beginning of the century. Even if we assign the latest 
possible limit to the treatise, it shows a wealth of Aristotelian 
citation such as we cannot find in any other Latin author of its 
time,” and its philosophy, based partly upon western Platonism 
and partly upon the older Arabic tradition, is singularly free from 
theological prepossessions. While Alfred’s knowledge of Aristotle 
was derived in part from versions made from the Greek,*’ we 
know from Roger Bacon and from internal evidence that he 
visited Spain,** and he must be placed in the series of inter- 
mediaries between Arabic and western learning. With him, 
however, the movement passes from its mathematical and 
astronomical phase to that which occupied itself primarily with 
natural philosophy and metaphysics, and we are thus brought 
into the philosophical currents of the thirteenth century. 
CHARLES H. HASKINs. 





The Taxes upon Movables of the Reign of Edward III 


THE appended table of the taxes upon personal property of the 
reign of Edward III is illustrative but not complete. After the 
first two subsidies, those of 1327 and 1332, had been assessed and 
collected, the system which had been developing for over a century 
was changed. The subsidy of 1334, with its special methods of 
assessment, marks the transition from the old to the new. 
After that date the charges against the various communities 
were standardized; in theory the amount paid by the com- 
munities of the boroughs, cities, and townships towards a subsidy 
was, after 1334, the same as was paid in that year. A table of 


“* The library of Beauvais cathedral possessed in the seventeenth century ‘ Alfredus 
Anglicus in Aristotelem de mundo et celo, de generatione et corruptione, de anima, de 
somno et vigilantia, de morte et vita, de colore celi’: Omont, Recherches sur la 
bibliothéque de Véglise cathédrale de Beauvais, from the Mémoires de [ Académie 
des Inscriptions, xl (Paris, 1914), p. 48, no. 143. The other treatises attributed to 
Alfred by the older bibliographers (Tanner, p. 37f.) have not been confirmed by 
recent studies. Steinschneider, Europdische Uebersetzungen, pp. 4, 7, does not identify 
the translator of the appendix to the Meteorologica, whom he calls, after certain 
manuscripts, Aurelius. 

‘’ Haskins, A List of Text-books from the close of the Twelfth Century, in Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, xx. 85-7, 92 (1909). 

** Baeumker, p. 33. 47 Id., pp. 36-41. 

‘8 Opus Maius, ed. Bridges, i. 67; Compendium Studii, ed. Brewer, p- 471; 
Baeumker, p. 23. 
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all the taxes upon movables levied after that date would, there- 
fore, only show the variations, never large, from the normal 
fixed charge. I give as a specimen the returns for only one of the 
later subsidies, that of the first year of the triennial grant of 
1352, but I do not include in this table the returns from the wool 
subsidies or from the ninth of corn, wool, and lambs, together with 
the accompanying taxes, which, though they may be regarded 
as taxes upon movables, were too unusual in character to be here 
considered. 

The methods of assessing and collecting the taxes upon 
movables were altered in consequence of the corrupt practices 
alleged to have been used in levying the subsidy granted in 1332." 
In order to prevent as far as possible such irregularities several 
expedients were adopted in 1334.? Two persons, one an ecclesiastic, 
usually an abbot or prior, and the other a layman, who was com- 
monly a crown official, were directed to take charge of the assess- 
ment and collection. These commissioners were ordered to treat 
with the communities of the cities and boroughs and with the 
men of the townships and the tenants on ancient demesne, and 
to agree with them upon the sum to be paid to the king for the 
fifteenth and tenth. If the local people failed to come to terms, 
the head taxers and collectors, with a clerk to be chosen by them, 
were to make the assessment. The results of these agreements 
or special assessments of 1334 constituted, in theory at least, the 
amount that each unit of taxation was to pay for the future 
whenever a subsidy was levied. 

During the remainder of the reign of Edward III there were 
twenty subsidies, of the type mentioned, levied upon the nation. 
When a subsidy was granted for two or three years it has been 
counted as two or three subsidies, for this was the effect of such 
grants. When the first, that of March 1336, was granted, the 
writs sent to the commissions of assessors and collectors directed 
them to take from each city, borough, and township the amount 
that had been levied upon it in 1334.2 The same procedure was 
followed in later years, the tax in every case being the amount 
of the subsidy next preceding. 

From this system it followed that, though the taxes were 
called fifteenths and tenths, those figures no longer had any 


1 Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1334-8, p. 38. Compare my paper in the 7'ransactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, 3rd ser., vii. 186-8, for cases of proved corrupt practice 
during the fourteenth century. 

2 The writs are printed in full in Rotwli Parliamentorum, ii. 447-8, and the names 
of the assessors and collectors in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1334-8, pp. 38-40. 

* Fine Roll, no. 136 (10 Edward III), m. 17. The clause reads ‘ assignaverimus 
vos ad petendam et recipiendam de singulis Civitatibus Burgis et villis in comitatu 
Cantabrigie tam infra libertates quam extra tantam pecunie summam quantam nobis 
in tune ultima concessione decime et quintedecime earundem solverunt’, &c. 
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significance. The grant of a fifteenth and tenth meant the grant 
of a fixed sum of money, about £38,000—the amount levied in 
1334 with the addition of the quota of Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, and Westmorland, which were at that time excused because 
of their poverty. The fact that the total araount from the town- 
ship was fixed tended to develop a settled apportionment of that 
sum among the lesser permanent divisions within its boundaries. 
The bailiffs of the manor of Cuxham after 1337 paid 32 shillings 
for the demesne farm whenever a subsidy was levied.* In other 
cases the same tendency is seen to have been at work.® Another 
result of the new system was the necessity of reassessment when 
devastation or other causes made it impossible for the inhabitants 
to pay the fixed amount. Such reassessments were frequently 
made.* When this was done the people of course tried to keep 
this reduced valuation, even though they had recovered from 
their losses, whereas the collectors of the subsidies, on behalf ot 
the government, naturally wished to restore the older assessment. 
Several instances of such struggles are recorded, and the govern- 
ment usually won.’ 

In the following tables no account is taken of exemptions from 
taxes, of failures to pay, or of deductions made on account of the 
expenses allowed the collectors by the government. The amounts 
recorded are the charges assessed against the counties or boroughs 
and not the amount received by the treasury.* Because of the 
ravages of the Black Death the king in three instances reduced 
the amount payable, but by judicious management avoided. the 
danger of lessening the amount that the government was to 
receive. In 1349 it was directed that the wages received by 
labourers in excess of the legal wages fixed that year should be 
levied upon and applied in aid of the subsidy.® In 1352 the king 
ordered that the fines, amercements, and other issues arising 
from infractions of the Statute of Labourers should be used to 
alleviate the burden of the triennial fifteenth and tenth upon 
the nation.” In both these cases, whereas the exchequer received 
the full amount of the subsidies, the taxes paid in various districts 


* Merton College Muniments, nos. 5863, 5864, 5865, 5870, 5871, 5872, 5875, &e. 

* 5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1345-8, p. 466, the case of a hamlet. See also Rot. Parl., 
ii. 189a, for a similar instance. 

® See, for example, Cal. of Close Rolls, 1337-9, pp. 496, 500, 530, 533 ; ibid. 1339-41, 
pp. 285, 290. 

7 The case of Walsoken, Westwalton, and some other townships of Norfolk was 
long drawn out and is a good illustration of this kind of struggle. See Cal. of Patent 
Rolls, 1345-8, p. 394, and Exchequer Lay Subsidies, 149/13, 238/11, 149/17, 149/31, 
149-37 seqq. 

® Compare my paper ante, xxviii. 517. 

* A full discussion of this grant and its history may be found in Miss B. H. Putnam, 
The Enforcement of the Statutes of Labourers, pp. 100-6. 

1° Ibid. pp. 106 seqq. 
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1327! 
$$ rr 
a 20th | a 10th 
£ «8 d. f a 
Bedfordshire . 481 16 23 1911 7 
Berkshire . . 831 10 43} 154 7 1} 
Buckinghamshire 470 5 4h] 42 11 5$ 
Cambridgeshire . 640 6 3} 68 14 44 
Cornwall. . . 418 4 3 85 16 9 
Cumberland . vee, Gee Be 106 10 0} 
Derbyshire 312 9 103] 6114 8 
Devonshire 587 7 7 | 185 18 34 
Dorsetshire 611 15 Of] 100 5 1 
Essex . J os 861 10 103 49 14 114 
Gloucestershire . 1000 17 4} 367 0 14 
Hampshire 844 19 43] 229 6 7 
Herefordshire 280 19 1} 69 18 114 
Hertfordshire ionta Wher tat et Me 435 0 10} 22 4 9 
Huntingdonshire . ..... 280 17 103} 45 2 3 
_, eee | | 206 2 9% 
Zencashire . 2. 2. 1 1 1 et 162 11 Of} ll 3 8 
Sebcentemeite 6 wk lt tlt 581 12 4$] 7312 8 
Lincolnshire . on ae edt, Sam. eal tee cee eee 
Me oe ae” ie a YG 474 3 9}f ee 
ee ee ee eee ee 654 18 10 3415 64 
enemy wl wll wl tl ltl kl Ctl OT 178 18 2} 
DEE naw eh se ee LS 2 110 
TS eis og iu, se 9) Vie 0h 278 7 9% 
Northamptonshire . . . . . . | 84 611 103 13 0 
DE ek Kk a eye ee ee ees ee 
Nottinghamshire . . . . . . | 44215 73] 93 5 3} 
eae ee ee 1066 1 1 J io 2 2 
MEN 26 arb de SBN a Ose Ee 145 8 4 35 6 6 
Shropshire . . . .. . . . | 362 5 8$] 109 18 11 
RE cs lk tll ll ltl lk Ll ee ee 124 11 
BieMordebive. 2. 1 1 wt lt 451 5 5h] 8413 0 
5 kw we ls oft | a: 
MR a a a me ta eS. 500 15 10} | 86 11 4} 
ROBE og a ig Ae. A ke 813 8 1 -_ 
Warwickshire . . . . . . . | 66710 9} 73.17 8} 
Westmorland Grantee pas. “ives -S5h 3.5 5t 
Wiltshire. . . . . . . . . | 1204 3 9F 168 0 0} 
Worcestershire . . . ... . 357 6 O}F 6114 3 
Mg a sg 2 Arca a eee 
we we 675 5 10 60 16 9% 
North Riding. . ..... 302 1 113 3110 9 
wremmmamgy . wk 518 3 73] ~ 7 i 
Cities— 
[Me sg Sw at ow we lll ee : 
a ne was, nee 
ee ee eee ee hy 161 4 Of° 








* Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 8, m. 1. ° 

* Ibid. mm. 2-3. 

* Lincoln was accounted for in Lindsey after 1327. 

“ London after 1327 was counted with the rural districts and not with the cities 
and boroughs. This was due toa grant in the charter of 1327; see Birch, The Historical 
Charters and Constitutional Documents of the City of London, 1887, p. 57. 
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1915 
j \ 
| | 1334 § 1352 ° 
\ Totals. a 15th & 10th 
| al5th a 10th Totals. 
= «6 & ad £ «8 d. £ «8d 
Bedfordshire . . . | 65418 9% 1911 7 674 10 43] 67417 4} 
Berkshire . « 864 18 1 171 5 43/1036 3 52341036 3 9 
Buckinghamshire . . | 63818 8 49 6 8 688 5 4 688 5 4 
7 Cambridgeshire . . | 93711 8} | 7318 10}/ 1011 10 6$] 1011 10 6} 
j Cee gk fk ls 378 17 5 | 100 0 4 | 47817 9 478 17 9 
\a Cumberland .. . ose eee eae did ean nes | see cee ose 249 4 5} 
, Derbyshire. . . . 407 16 11} 63 6 5 471 3 44] 471 3 4} 
4 Devonshire. . . . 712 12 8 241 2 4 953 15 0 953 15 0 
‘ Dorsetshire . . | 74419 5k] 106 9 7 | 851 9 OFF 851 9 OF 
| Essex . . . . . |1185 17 Of| 4817 7/1234 14 739 1234 14 7 
: Gloucestershire. . . 1239 1 8 401 18 10 | 1641 0 6 § 1642 0 7 
. Hampshire. . . . | 1103 6 7$| 237 9 8 | 134016 3$] 1340 18 53 
Herefordshire . . . 355 18 8 81 7 3 | 437 611 437 5 7 
Hertfordshire . . . 588 15 8} 2316 9 | 61212 53] 610 3 6} 
Huntingdonshire . . | 394 7 73| 50 0 3 | 444 71039 444 7 10} 
{ Kent. . . . . . |1706 2 7%} 221 3 6 | 1927 6 139 1927 6 11% 
Lancashire. . . . 362 19 5} 1410 0 | 377 9 5] 377 9 5 
Leicestershire . . . 680 5 14 7 48 757 12 1049 757 12 104 
Lincolnshire . . . a an ee ee ee a ee tihnn aia ous 
3 ee 665 11 8 -— wer; GH s 665 11 8 
Kesteven. . . . | 918 2 7}| 391410}; 95717 St] 953 9 4 
. Lindsey . . . . | 1324 0 6 | 20418 5} | 1528 18 114] 1526 2 113 
Middlesex . . .. 348 10 1} 2 311 | 35014 O}F 34119 7 
NMosfolk. . . . « 3191 0 6 296 4 0 | 3487 4 7'§ 3485 16 7 
Northamptonshire. . | 105917 7 101 7 10% | 1161 5 6391161 0 6} 
% Northumberland ; sid dee ene 6, 0.008 Esau toa 333 10 74 
Nottinghamshire . . 607 9 11} 98 12 34 | 706 2 349 706 2 3} 
Oxfordshire. . . . 1217 2 5 186 6 1 | 1403 8 6 | 1403 8 6 
Ms ek 178 12 113 37 5 63/ 21518 64) 215 18 63 
Shropshire. . . . | 518 6 Of] 126 5 11}) 64412 O}] 644 12 0 
Somerset . .. . 1218 9 0$/|.139 10 2 | 135719 24] 1357 19 of 
! Staffordshire . . . 485 16 1} 92 14 4$| 57810 5$] 57518 3% 
ee <6 as 1306 14 63| 132 10 6 | 1439 5 OF] 1439 5 Of 
\q Surrey . . . . . | 49918 1 88 0 6{| 58718 7h] 584 5 93 
Sussex . . . . . |102719 44| 76 8 4 | 1104 7 8$9 1104 7 8} 
: Warwickshire . . . 842 18 Of T° ase ens 842 18 OF] 84118 0 
Westmorland —— Page gene ili, wae a | eter ace ee 190 15 7 
Wee 6 at we se PR OO) 174 7 6}/ 1595 13 73§ 1595 13 7 
Worcestershire. . . 436 6 84, 6511 2 | 501 17 10$] 50217 1 
See sw way Whey Sa | wad eae one [Poapete eco eee ene 
East Riding. . . | 1024 5 8 86 0 4 |1110 6 O | 1053 13 0 
North Riding .. 570 3 9 | 46 5 8 | 616 9 5 616 13 9 
West Riding. . . 712 2 44) 26 8 4 738 10 8h] 738 10 8} 
” Cities— 
i EO sk os 733 OT tidy ote | 733 6 8 733 6 8 
: a ae or eat See eee | 1442 0 0 | 162 0 © 162 0 0 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . éee: cee cee | 6a) aliaieed D ajil: eae 133 6 8 








* Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 8, mm. 4-5. 

* Reprinted from Miss Putnam, ubi supra, appendix, pp. 315-21. I have to 
thank Miss Putnam for permission to borrow these figures. 

* This is the total which is given and which was accounted for. Either the 
fifteenth or tenth, therefore, lacks one penny. 
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were lowered by the amount of the penalties collected. A similar 
plan was used in 1357 when the king granted the money arising 
from escapes from prison and the chattels of felons and fugitives 
in alleviation of the burden of the subsidy of that year." In this 
instance the people seem to have paid the full amount of the tax 
at first and to have received the above-mentioned money later 
in the form of a cash rebate. 

In explanation of the accompanying tables it may be stated that 
when the accounting of the enrolment of the subsidy is so faulty 
as to render useless the separate items of the fifteenths and 
tenths, their total is placed in one column and an obelus in the 
other. Whenever it is found that there were no cities or boroughs 
to contribute to the subsidy, this fact is indicated by asterisks. 

Some changes have been made in the figures given in the 
enrolled accounts of the subsidies in order to make the tables 
uniform. To the tenth of Gloucestershire in 1332 the contribution 
of Bristol, £200, has been added, though that borough accounted 
separately. Bristol’s share of the subsidy of 1334 was £220, and 
that has also been added to the tenth of Gloucestershire.” To 
the fifteenth of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 1334, £100 has been 
added for the fee of the archbishop of York in Beverley,’* and 
to the fifteenth £31 for Kingston-upon-Hull.” To the tenth of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire £31 13s. 4d. has been added, the 
share of Scarborough in 1334."° James F. WILLARD. 


The Earlier Career of Titus Livius de Frulovisiis* 


So little is known? of the life of Titus Livius de Frulovisiis, the 
biographer of Henry V, that some further information about him, 
derived from a manuscript in the library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, bas its interest. The manuscript, which is described 
by Dr. James as no. 60 in his catalogue of the library’s manu- 
scripts, is, I believe, the unique and contemporary copy, executed 
for Titus Livius himself,.of seven Latin comedies,’ five of which 


11 The first writs are found on Fine Roll, no. 158 (31 Edward III), m. 10. 

#2 Under both Gloucestershire and Somerset it is noted that Bristol accounted 
separately: Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 8, 
m. 2a. See also Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1330-4, p. 337. 

18 Ibid. m. 4d. 

14 Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 14, m. 20. 
Compare Exchequer Lay Subsidy, 202/36. 

8 Pipe Roll, no. 180 (9 Edward III), m. 38a, Adhuc Ebor’. 

6 Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer, Enrolled Accounts, Subsidies, no. 8, m. 4a. 

1 My thanks for help in writing this note are due to Sir John Sandys, and especially 
to Professor G. C. Moore-Smith, who kindly collated the text of the prologues. 

? See for the facts concerning him Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the 
Fifteenth Century, pp. 50-6, and (less full) ante, xxv. 58 ft. 
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he wrote and had performed at Venice, while the last two, copied 
in a different handwriting, were composed for a patron, in all 
probability Humphrey duke of Gloucester. Fortunately the 
five Venetian plays can be dated with some precision. At the 
head of each are given, along with the indiction, the names of the 
doge and the procurators of St. Mark during whose term of office 
it was performed. The doge in all five is Francesco Foscari 
(1423-57). The first three plays, Corallaria, Claudi Duo, and 
Emporia, were acted in Indiction XI; the fourth, Symmachus, 
in Indiction XII; the fifth, Oratoria, in Indiction XIII. What 
years of the Christian era are meant is made clear by the names 
of the procurators. With one exception the same personages * 
remain in office throughout—the procuratorship was a life dignity. 
The exception falls in Indiction XIII (Oratoria), when Fantino 
Michiel gives place to the doge’s brother, Marco Foscari. Now 
Michiel died in November 1434 and was succeeded by Foscari.® 
Thus Corallaria, Claudi Duo, and Emporia were performed between 
September 1432 and August 1433, Symmachus between September 
1433 and August 1434, and Oratoria between November 1434 
and August 1435. The remaining two, Peregrinatio and Eugenius, 
are stated in their prologues to be subsequent in point of 
time. 

These neo-Latin comedies have an interest of their own. 
They are in prose and bear a general resemblance to the Philo- 
doxeos of Leone Battista Alberti, written by him about 1424.° 
The names of the characters are Greek, with explanatory glosses. 
Unlike most of their predecessors or near successors, the prologues 
of the first five prove them to have been publicly acted; and 
thus the performance of secular plays at Venice is carried back 
over half a century, and the performance of secular plays about 
the same date in other Italian cities is made probable.’ But in his 


* They are not registered in P. Bahlmann, Die Erneuerer des antiken Dramas, or 
mentioned by Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas. Mr. H. F. Brown kindly 
informs me that a Venetian bookseller, Signor Cusini, tells him that two printed plays 
by Tito Livio Forlivense passed through his hands some years ago. 

* Lionardo Mocenigo, Jacopo Trevisan, Bertuccio Querino, Antonio Contarini, and 
Piero Loredan. 

5 Sanudo, Vite dei Dogi, Muratori, Rerum Ital. Script., xxii, 1037. 

® Opere Volgari, ed. Bonucci, 1. cxx-clxvi. For the date of composition, see ibid., - 
p- exxiii, and Mancini, Vita di L. B. Alberti, pp. 29-30. 

7 In the rubric at the head of each Venetian play it is said: ‘Egit NN. Modos 
fecere NN. et NN. luditibiis.’ Of the composers Leonardus Pigolus appears only in 
the rubric of Corallaria ; Iohannes Gratius in Corallaria and Claudi Duo; Iohannes 
de Mediolano in Claudi Duo, Emporia, and Symmachus ; Franciscus Sbardelatus in 
Emporia and Symmachus; and Iohannes and Iacobus de Pergamo in Oratoria. 
Hieronymus de Ponte ‘ egit’ Corallaria and Oratoria; Antonius de Ponte Emporia ; 
Symon Floravante Claudi Duo; and Paulus Andreae grammaticus Symmachus. 
Apparently, as Dr. Moore-Smith points out to me, they recited the prologues and 
words of the plays which were acted in dumb-show (cf. T. W. Cunliffe, Zarly English 
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polemical prologues to them Livius also gives some information 
concerning himself and their composition, which throws light 
on his history and character. 

He was met at once (Prol. Corall.) by attacks on his style 
and his plot, which was, his critics said, not borrowed from the 
Greeks, but stolen from Languscus ® (Prol. Claudi Duo, Prol. Orat. 
‘Langusci fabula’). The second play, Claudi Duo, was also im- 
pugned on the ground of ‘ nova superstitio’ (Prol. Claudi Duo). 
This consisted in the introduction of heathen gods as characters 
(ibid. ‘non ornabit lovem caelesti pompa’). The author was 
accused to the bishop, who was probably Francesco Malipiero, 
bishop of Castello (1428-33); and was forced to exchange its 
representation for a mere recital ‘sine mimis’.® Emporia had 
a more comic aim, and Livius was blamed for wasting his pupils’ 
time (Prol. Orat. ‘ studia adulescentes sua pro ridiculis perdere ’). 
This play, he says, was popular, but when he gave Symmachus 
next year his troubles increased. He was assailed by ‘crabrones’,!° 
and a certain Leo Bestia ™ denounced him in 1435 when he 


Classical Tragedies, pp. xiv-xix). The performers seem to have been Livius’s pupils 
(Prol. Corall. ‘ Scitis ab urbe fere condita in hodiernum moris semper fuisse et esse 
in nostra patria his feriis discipulis praeceptores aliquid ludorum dare. Vero certant 
hastis qui saltationibus qui Baccho magis sacruficant. Honestior est nobis visus hic 
ludus scenicus’). Corallaria, Emporia, and Symmachus are said to be acted in the Ludi 
Romani, Oratoria in the Ludi Pergameni. Since neither festival is mentioned in Mol- 
menti’s Venice, it is probable that Livius invented decorative names for his entertain- 
ments. The Carnival seems the most likely time, as the Ludi Romani at Rome, which 
included mystery plays, took place then. Compare for the carnival at Venice Molmenti, 
Venice, Middle Ages, transl. Brown, i. 216-17. 

® This must be Jacopo Langosco, professor at Padua from 1423 to 1431. He 
was a Venetian of considerable reputation for wit (Lionardo Aretino, Epistulae, bk. iv). 
The abstract of a letter of his to Ambrogio Camaldolese is in Martene and Durand, 
Ampliss ma Collectio, iii, c. 726. He is also called Langustus or Langusthus. See 
Facciolati, Fasti Gymn. Patav. ab anno universitatis primo ad principum Carrariens. ulti- 
mum, p. liii, and Cardinal Querini, Ad episto!as F. Barbari Diatriba, part i, p. clxvii. 

® Cf. Prol. Orat. ‘Ad antistitem illum accusant novae religionis. Rem purgavit. 
Mimis tamen uti minus licuit.’? Apparently the parts were said by different persons ; 
cf. Prol. Claudi Duo ‘ Vix impetrav mus sine mimis istanc agere posse. Si desunt 
histriones ornatus supplebit agentum industria et ingenium adulescentum nostrorum 
discipulorum.’ , 

10 Perhaps the name of some rival humanist underlies this appellation, e.g. Vespucci 
(Crabrone = Calabrone = Vespone). It seems that Livius’s critics produced a rival 
work, for he says in Prol. Orat. that after Claudi Duo, ‘ Parant ipsi porro magistream 
multis histrionibus digna qui sunt usi fortuna suis ridiculariis.’ He refers to the same 
matter in Prol. Empor. ‘Non damus magistream. Credo miremini quod sic hor- 
ruerimus. Verum quum memini qua fuerint usi fortuna dirigeo prae formidine. Iustam 
dabitis operam aequanimitate et iusticia vestra prudentiaque ne quid Emporia nostra 
patiatur tale. Non est haec magistrea ubi omnis insit prudentia magistrorum. .. . 
Dictator nobis ille (T. Livius) est... Non multitudo magistrorum nostra ex quo 
magistrea nominetur.’ It looks as if the rival play was named Magistrea, as well as 
claiming to be a masterpiece (Ital. maestria, whence Lat. magistrea is coined). 

11 Here some humanist must be meant, and I would suggest Leone Battista 
Alberti. Alberti from 1432 to 1437 was in the service of the Venetian pope, Eugenius IV. 
In June 1434 the curia left Rome; in August 1435 Alberti was at Florence, In the 
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produced Oratoria. Leo excited the women against him, and the 
attack seems to have been successful, for he stated in the prologue 
to Oratoria that he would write no more plays.” 

Livius must have left Venice after the production of Oratoria, 
and his next piece, Peregrinatio, was evidently written after he 
had entered Duke Humphrey of Gloucester’s service somewhere 
about 1436, since he was naturalized in England by Act of 
Parliament in March 1437. Into this he introduces an English 
scene and characters, but with nothing local in them. In the 
prologue he apologizes for writing again in spite of his previous 
declaration, and points out that, instead of bringing in messengers 
in order to preserve the unity of place, he has changed the scene. 
Here he appears as an innovator. The seventh play, Zugenius, is 
interesting for its flattering prologue evidently addressed to the 
duke, who is, however, not mentioned by name. ‘Sed modo,’ 
he says, ‘virtute fortunaque principem nacti, doctissimum 
principem, qui pulcre sapiat quid poetae valent. Nos amat, nos 
caros habet. Omnia cui debemus corpus operam vitam animam. 
. . . Legit, legit et intellexit.’ He goes on to beg something in 
return for the fame that, like Virgil, he is going to confer on the 
duke by his poetry. His wishes are moderate. Virgil received the 
city of Naples from Augustus. But he only asks ‘ ne misere vivat, 
ocium, ocium, securum ocium’. There seem to have been 
personal allusions intended in the play, as Professor Moore-Smith 
suggests to me, to judge from some expressions of the prologue, 
which may bear on the duke’s marriage to Eleanor Cobham 
(‘Memoria tamen gaudebis bonorum, et in alio quasi per specu- 
lum te videbis . . . Audies quid de coniugio faciendum arbitre- 
mur, et de nobilitate sententias varias simul et de virtute ’). 

Since Livius was already teaching in Venice and knew Greek 
in 1433, it seems likely that he had been a pupil of Guarino, as he 
states, earlier than 1431, when the latter settled in Ferrara, although 
there is nothing to show at which of Guarino’s many halting- 
places Livius studied under him. Two further suggestions may 
be made. First, in the list of books given by Duke Humphi-y 
to Oxford University in 1443, along with the real Livy’s Histories 
there appears ‘ Titum Livium de republica’.” Might this be 
a treatise by our T. Livius? In the second place, a doubt may 


interval he may well have made a stay at Venice, where he had relatives and old 
acquaintance. Cf. Mancini, Vita di L. B. Alberti, pp. 100, 141. 

* Prol, Orat. ‘Crabrones quondam metueramus. Quis aon horruisset ? Musca 
dican (sic) ancrabro ? Imitaturam se minitarat feram bestiam leonem. Modo Leo alter, 
Leo in altis blaterat tronis. Sancti quisunt prophanos poetas nominat. Id persuasum 
est facile mulierculis. Nos iam fugiunt cmnes....Sed mulierculae et Leo Bestia 
pro scholasticis hominem impugnant. Nescio an pedaria dicam potius. Non magni- 
fiunt ista. Quinta fuerit Oratoria quam vobis dabit et ultima.’ 

* Anstey, Munimenta Ozon., ii. 771. 
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be raised as to the correct Italian of his name. It is usually 
rendered Tito Livio da Forli. But he himself always latinizes it 
as Titus Livius de Frulovisiis de Ferrara, or as Titus Livius 
Frulovisius de Ferrara.4 These forms should normally represent 
an Italian Tito Livio de’ Frulovisi da Ferrara, de’ Frulovisi being 
his family name.” In the same way Duke Humphrey’s physician 
is Iohannes de Signorellis de Ferrara,” i.e. Giovanni de’ Signorelli 
da Ferrara. It is no wonder, therefore, that the Ferrarese Tito 
Livio de’ Frulovisi should not appear in any list of distinguished 
Forlivese. C. W. Previt& Orton. 


The Antecedents of Quakerism * 


In 1610 Joseph Hall, who was made bishop of Exeter in 1627, 
published at London a treatise against John Robinson and John 
Smyth entitled A Common Apologie of the Church of England. 
A similar work in quarto appeared in the same year with the title 
A Description of the Church of Christ. This was directed against 
John Smyth and his followers, and its author designated by the 
letters ‘I. H.’; whence I inferred in my book on The Early 
English Dissenters that Ioseph Hall wrote both pieces. Recently, 
however, in Stephen Denison’s White Wolfe, 1627, I have found * 
definite proof that the initials ‘I. H.’ upon the title-page 
of the Description do not stand for Joseph Hall, but for Iohn 
Hetherington, or Etherington. I have also ascertained that 
Hetherington wrote for Edmond Jessop the book bearing the 
latter’s name and entitled A Discovery of the Errors of the English 
Anabaptists, 1623. 

1. The chief importance of John Hetherington’s career lies in 
the fact that it introduces us to an obscure religious movement 
which is to be observed in England during the latter part 
of the sixteenth and the first half of the seventeenth centuries. 
He was born in 1570 or shortly afterwards, for in one place he 
says :* ‘as touching an Epistle to the Church of Rome, I confesse 
I have seen & read such a Booke, which was published in the 
yeare 1588. when I was not eighteene yeares of age.’ In 1588 he 
came to London® and became a potter and contractor on a large 


14 Sometimes also Ferrariensis. 

» Frulovisi is doubtless represented by the modern Italian surname Forlivesi. 

3° Cal. Patent Rolls, 1420-36, p. 294. 

* A paper read before the American Society of Church History, New York City, 
on 31 December, 1912. 

* Professor Rufus Jones, in his Studies in Mystical Religion, refers to the fact that 
John Etherington published a book in 1610, but does not attempt to identify it. 

® The Defence of John Etherington, 1641, p. 43. 3 Ibid. 
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scale for ‘the conveyance of water in pipes that’ he ‘ made of 
earth’, as well as a box-maker. He seems to have begun the 
manufacture of earthen water-pipes about 1620, and to have laid 
them for various people in Westminster, London, ‘and other 
parts of the Kingdome ’, and then temporarily to have given up 
that work for the manufacture of boxes. But when, about 1626, 
he was engaged to furnish ‘ the City of Westminster with water ’, 
he again turned his energies in the direction of his earlier 
trade. Hetherington, however, had enemies, who accused him 
before the court of high commission of holding views inimical 
to the welfare of the Church of England. The prosecutor was 
Stephen Denison, minister of Katherine Cree Church, London, 
who was assisted by the depositions of Rowland Tomson, 
Thomas Rogers, Christopher Nicholson, Peter Worcester, Susan 
Price, Henry Robrowgh, Iohn Okey, George Dunne, and one 
or two others. In the result Hetherington was censured, 
unheard, by the court on 30 November 1626. He was ‘ fined 
five hundred pounds to the King’, a large sum for that day, 
sentenced to pay the cost of the suit, and was ‘ committed 
to the new prison there to remaine during the pleasure of 
the Court, and injoyned to make a publike recantation in such 
words as should be set downe by the Court’. The recantation, as 
appears from the sequel, was to be made after a sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s Cross. Denison obtained permission from the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the court to preach there on the last 
Sunday of the next Hilary Term, with Hetherington standing 
before him during the sermon. Hetherington says : 4 


I was by a Pursuivant and a keeper, the same day, brought to stand 
there before him, in the view of the people, and being come to the place, 
they having a Paper contayning the chiefe things of the sentence, Written 
with large Letters, which I taking in my hand, protested against unto the 
people, as falsly charg’d upon me, and falsly, by false witnesses, deposed 
against me. But they, the Pursuivant and keeper laying hold of my armes, 
took the Paper from me, and pinned it on my brest, and so held me till I 
intreated them to let my armes loose, and promised that I would not remove 
it, . . . how maliciously, contemptuously, and falsly, he [Denison] there 
spake and dealt, (reviling me by the names of) this seducer, this Woolfe 
Iohn Etherington, that stands heere before you, this Varlet, Hereticke, 
Familist, ... 

And so, I having stood there before him about the space of three houres, 
he took forth a Paper wherein the words for my recantation . . . were 
Written, ... 


Hetherington refused to recant and was taken back to prison, 
where he wrote an account of his trial and imprisonment, dated 
‘From the new Prison in Maiden-lane in London, 1627’. To this 

* Ibid. pp. 47-8. 
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narrative he added, after his release in 1629, this vehement con- 
cluding protest : 


I doe now confesse againe, that after all these things I having 
indured three yeares imprisonment, and having often petitioned to the 
Court within the same time, . .. I was discharged and released without 
any kind of justification, either of the Courts proceedings or the witnesses 
depositions, . . . or acknowledging my selfe guilty of the things wherewith 
I was charged further then I have declared. The last Court day of 
Michaelmas terme, in the yeare 1629. for if I would but have acknowledged 
to the Court that I had been judicially convicted, which I could not doe, 
I might have beene discharged long before. 

But notwithstanding this, that I am now at libertie from prison, yet the 
scandalls and reproaches of my adversaries, remain still all over this Land, 
and other parts likewise, .. . So that not onely my person, but my name is 
odious and hatefull to many, my friends, my children, and all that beare 
my name suffer by this meanes. . . .® 


Hetherington published this Defence of himself in 1641, and in 
1642 a supplement to it entitled The Deeds of Dr. Denison a little 
more manifested. In 1644 he appears to have brought out 7'he 
Anabaptists Ground-Work for Reformation, in 1645 A brief dis- 
covery of the blasphemous Doctrine of Familisme, and finally, 
during the years 1651-3, to have edited a collected edition of the 
writings of one ‘ T. L.’, an obscure character, who had lived in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and whose disciple he had been and 
still was. Hetherington seems to have died between 1651 and 
1661. 

2. The charges brought against him at the time of his trial 
included the following : 

(1) That he, being a ‘ Boxmaker ’, had given up his trade in 
order to ‘ instruct many persons, not being of his owne family, 
in poynts of doctrine and matters of faith’. (One or two of his 
opinions were declared to be such as were held by the Familists.) 

(2) That since 20 December 1623 he had ‘ maintained and 
published, that the Sabbath since the Apostles times was of no 
force, and that every day. is a Sabbath, as well as that which wee 
call the Lords day or Sunday’. 

(3) That he held that ‘the Bookes of Esdras are and ought 
to be esteemed part of the Canonicall Scripture ’. 

(4) That he had affirmed ‘that he was as Elyas, left alone, 
and that he knew none of the visible Church of God but himselfe ’. 

(5) That he was ‘the Author of the Epistle to the Church of 
Rome ’. 

In his Defence, issued in 1641, Hetherington attempts to 
prove the falsity of these accusations, and he finds it easy to show 
that various specific charges were for the most part unjust. 

°> The Defence of John Etherington, 1641, p. 62. 
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He avers that for ‘ above these forty yeares’ since 1588, he has 
lived in or near London and until prosecuted by ‘ Denison and his 
Sociats ’ he had never been complained of for any neglect or ill 
carriage toward the Church, that he had attended the sacraments 
for nearly twenty years, that he had never been in any ‘ private 
Assembly ’, and that he was neither ‘ Schismaticke nor Separa- 
tist ’. He continues, ‘there is not a man living that can truly 
say ... that I have drawne, or caused any one to Schisme or 
Separation from the Church of England’. On the contrary, he 
had dissuaded some from ‘ Schisme, Separation, Anabaptisme, 
Familisme, and other corrupt opinions and unlawfull practises ’.® 
Indeed, he declares : 


Neither have I ever in my life taken upon me, or any way assumed to 
my selfe, the office, name, or place of a teacher, or-instructor over any 
people in any private conventicle or meeting whatsoever, nor have [done] 
so much as to imitate Ministers or teachers in any manner of forme, gesture, 
expounding, or interpreting, or to be as a chiefe leader, or to have proselites 
or followers, or a company, as they my accusers charge me, but doe utterly 
dislike all such bold presumptuous practices, and have opposed and 
reproved them, as some that know me well, and things that I have writ, 
can witnesse. 

Neverthelesse, this I confesse, that . . . as God vouchsafed to . . . give me 
understanding . . . I have endeavoured to impart that which I understood, 
with admonition to my wife and children, neighbour and friend, . . . though 
in great weaknesse, and so, as holding it alwayes a speciall poynt of wis- 
dome, to be more ready in this respect to receive, then to give, to heare, 
then to speake;.. .? 


3. Nevertheless, when we critically examine Hetherington’s 
earlier books, we see that there is something very unusual about 
the views he holds. Denison claimed that Hetherington’s first 
book, A Description of the Church of Christ, 1610, the best one 
from which to obtain an impartial knowledge of his opinions, was 
filled with errors of Familistical tendency,’ though the expression 
was so figurative as to obscure his exact meaning.’ As a fact it is 
clear that Hetherington, so far from being a Familist, was all his 
life a vigorous opponent of the Family of Love, but at the same 
time, although Denison is probably incorrect in some of his inter- 
pretations, there is also much truth in his criticism of Hether- 
ington. As we thread the curious mystical passages, we find 
Hetherington laying emphasis upon ‘the true teares of repen- 
tance ’. This repentance, he says, ‘is an vnspeakable sorrow for 


sinnes, & desire of reconciliation with God, . . . as yeeldeth forth 
thousands of teares, . . . washing, and baptising it therin,.. . 
° pp. 46-7. 7 See pp. 7-8. 
* White Wolfe, 1627, p. 1. * Ibid. p. 2. 
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And this is to be borne of water, and of the holy Ghost ’“—the 
only baptism apparently in which he placed any faith. Often 
there is a certain vagueness in Hetherington’s style caused by 
the use of figurative expressions, the exact meaning of which it 
is not always easy at first to detect, as in the following citation ; 


But now alacke, where are these litle [repentant] ones become ?. . 
And what is the cause they are so seldome seene this day ? One thing is, 
they are few: Another thing is, they that sought them, mist the way that 
ledde to their Tents : They sought them vpon the Mountaines, and in the 
drie places ; but they were in the Valleyes among the water plashes, filling 
the Lords bottle with Teares: They sought them among the great, but 
they were of the little ones: They sought them among the learned, and 


men of great study and long experience, ... And thus they sought but 
found not: .. .12 


Hetherington’s interesting description of the religious contro- 
versies of his time as given in this work is worthy of note :” 


There is a Controuersie this day in the world where Christ should be, 
whereof he hath also foretold vs, saying : Many shal come in my name, and 
say, here is Christ and there, but beleeue them not. 

One saith, I am the first, and I haue beene of olde, I haue kept the faith, 
and haue not erred to this day. 

Another saith, Nay thou liest, thou hast lost the faith, and hast erred 
from the right way, and art become a Cage of vncleane Birds this day : 
but I haue recouered that thou hast lost, and I haue the right vse of the 
Word and Sacraments, which thou hast polluted: therefore he [Christ] is 
here. 

The third comes and saies, Ye are both liers and Harlots, and thou that 
spake last, for thou art not gouerned by his lawes: he [Christ] is a King, 
aswell as a Priest and a Prophet, and therefore thou liest also: but he is 
here with vs, we haue his Ordinances and lawes, and are ruled by them, we 
haue also the word and the Sacraments in their right kind, and so he is to 
vs a King, a Priest, and a Prophet. 

The next stands vp, saying, Who is this that boasteth thus, and reteyneth 
the baptisme of the Whore? Must they not needes bee her children, 
seeing they hold her baptisme sufficient, and refuse to be baptised aright ? 
What? Can their baptisme bee good, and their Church and Gouernment 
nought ? Not possible: wherefore ye are also deceiued, and he [Christ] 
cannot be in the middest of you as you suppose. 

But hee is where Antichrist with all his trash is quite abandoned, where 
all is reformed, both life and doctrine : And that is here with vs, for we haue 
cast off all, and haue beganne a new; we baptise none but men of yeares, 
and doe make confession of our faith, and are of vpright life: wee haue 
strooke the right Couenant with him, therefore he is here. 

Then steppes vp the fift, with a high spirit, controuling al, e[s]pecially 
the three last, accusing them for wranglers, and blasphemers, (saying) ye 


10 A Description of the Church of Christ, 1610, pp. 99-100. 
4 Ibid. pp. 113-14, 22 See ibid. pp. 114-18. 
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are all lyers, you are iangling contentious spirits, ye seeke Christ without 
you, seeke him within you, you good thinking wise-ones, you doe not so 
much as know what Christ is, nor yet what Antichrist is: you condemne 
that holy auncient father, the Pope of Rome to bee the Antichrist: the 
beast and man of sinne, and all the holy orders of their Archpriests, Priests, 
and offices, of good intentions; hauing all names of good signification : 
and all Images, Sacrifices, and Ceremonies, of good information : to bee all 
blasphem[o]us, Idolatrous and superstitious: and so blaspheme the holy 
thinges, vsed in the Catholicke Church of Rome. Not knowing, that as 
God did teach the world, by the orders, Sacrifices and Ceremonies, vsed 
among the Iewes, tell [sic] Christ came in the man Iesus: So it pleased 
him also, to teach the world, by those Orders, Images, Sacrifices, and 
Ceremonies, vsed in the Catholique Church of Rome, vntill the Christ came 
againe, now in the end of the world, according to his promises in his obedient 


man, H. N. by whom hee hath appointed, to iudge the world, according to 
the Scriptures. ... 


Hetherington’s second work, hitherto supposed to have been 
written by one Edmond Jessop, is also a difficult book to under- 
stand thoroughly. In the first place, it is not certain how many 
of the views here expressed are Jessop’s, and how many are 
Hetherington’s, but they seem to be chiefly Hetherington’s. 
We know, furthermore, that the work was approved by the 
bishop of London, and was evidently examined for him by 
(Richard?) Crawshaw, and we may, therefore, naturally 
wonder whether it was published exactly in the form in 
which it left Hetherington’s hands. Denison gives a rather ex- 
tended description of the work and of the errors he found in it. 
These latter are not of special importance for our present purpose, 
and we need here only note what is said in his first paragraph : 


The second Booke written by Hetherington (as he himselfe saith) is that 
which was set forth in the name of one Edmund Iesop, called the discouery 
of the errors of the Anabaptists. Wherein by the way, [sic] Iesop deserues 
no small rebuke, for whereas at that time he made a shew of turning from 
the Anabaptists to the Church of England, hee turned not to vs but to 
Hetheringtons faction, and conspired with him about the making of this 
erroneous Booke ; howbeit by his hypocriticall seeming to turne, he reaped 
no small gaine to himselfe, as it is well knowne. . . .3 


The identification of John Hetherington’s name and views has 
aided in a further identification about which, I think, there can 
be no reasonable doubt. It has long been known that in 1644 
one ‘I. E.’ published at London a pamphlet entitled 


The Anabaptists Ground-Work for Reformation: or, New Planting of 
Churches, ... Which was, that they all who gladly received the Word, were 
baptized, though they had not yet justifying Faith. Proved by severall 


3 The White Wolfe, 1627, p. 45. 
G 2 
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Arguments. Whereunto one T. L. a principall Baptizer, (and Apostle in 
their account) hath given his Answers. Unto which Answers, Replies are 
also made by I.E. And some Arguments annexed, proving, That the 
Children of all such beleevers as were baptized, and so received into the 
Church, might be baptized, and received also. With a brief declaration 
what the true Reformation is, and shal be, farre above these Anabaptists, 
and all such carnall builders conceits. . . . 


Hitherto it has been impossible to suggest any satisfactory 
identification of ‘I.E.’ The ‘T.L.’ here mentioned, however, 
manifestly stands for Thomas Lambe, the general Anabaptist 
leader of this period.“ That I. E. was none other than our 
John Hetherington now appears to be established. In the first 
place, this tract was printed by the same ‘M. Simmons’ of 
Aldersgate Street, London, who printed Hetherington’s later col- 
lected edition of the first T.L.’s works. In the second place, 
various passages in the pamphlet unmistakably reflect the same 
characteristics which are to be noticed in Hetherington’s first 
publication. Whosoever, he says, ‘hath not in his heart the 
first principles of true repentance, . . . cannot understand those 


great mysteries of God’, which were now ‘in this last age’ to 
be fulfilled. He continues : 


Then shall shee, the true Church indeed, come clean forth of that wilder- 
nesse .. . where shee hath been fed so long, and be farre more visible then 
now shee is. She will not be divided into so many Sects as now are, 
... having so many severall independent Leaders, as there are independent 
Sects; and as many Sects, as every one that will rise to draw Disciples 
after him, can... make. Nay, she shall be as she alwayes hath been in 


such respects (and is) undivided, though disperst, holding faith and truth 
without confusion or division; .. .% 


4. In The White Wolfe Denison points out that Hetherington 
was not the first person to hold his peculiar views : - 


There be moreouer other Books whereby this Sect doe seduce, written 
by 7. L. Hetheringtons predecessor ; to wit, First, the Epistle to the Church 
of Rome. Secondly, the tree of regeneration. Thirdly, an Exposition 
vpon the 11, 12, 13. Chapters of the Reuelation. Fourthly, the Key of 
Dauid, and some other.?” 

Concerning the Epistle pretended to be written to the Church of Rome. 
It is said in the Preface of it; that this Booke deserueth as well to be 
regarded, as the best newes that euer thou hast heard :... and I appeale 
to the consciences of this factious company, whether they haue not in 
contempt all writings since the Apostles time in comparison of T. L. his 


writings ; yea, whether they doe not equalize them to the very Scripture 
it selfe, accounting 7. L. a great Prophet. 


™ He is, of course, not to be confused with the earlier ‘T. L.’ of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign ; see above, p. 80, and below, p. 88. 8 p. 29. 


6 pp. 47-8. * Not all these works are as yet known to me. 
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. . . The Author saith when hee wrote this Epistle, that he was in 
Babylon, and yet he liued in England in Queene Elizabeths time, yea hee 
was so impudent, as to dedicate one of his Bookes to that Queene of 
famous memory, expressing his name onely by two letters 7. L. lest the 
Purseuant should finde him out. I thinke I doe not guesse amisse at his 
meaning : and what was this, but to call our Church Babylon, in the very 
times of the Gospell. . . . 

As for his second Booke called the Tree of Regeneration: the scope of 
it is as his aime is in the rest of his Bookes. First, to intimate himselfe 
to be a Prophet, at pag. 2. Secondly, to reuile the publike meetings of the 
Church or the Congregations, and by this meanes to withdraw men from 
them, at pag. 18. 19. Thirdly, to reproach the Ministers which come to 


preferment in the Church by the Fauour of Princes, tearming them the 
Sonnes of Beor, at pag. 26... . 


About T. L. and his writings, J. W., who edited the edition 
of his works published in 1661, says in his‘ Preface to the Reader’ : 


whereas there have been severall Impressions of this Authors Works, 
formerly published, distinctly and by peices, according as they were found 
out, and opportunity served: the first Edition of that, To the Church of 
Rome, being in the Authors life time, in the year [15]88. at Frankford in 
Germany ; the next at London, the year following. And th’ Exposition 
of the II. Chapter of the 4th. of Ezra, entituled, Babylon is fallen, printed 
at London, in 1610. The Original Copyes whereof are yet preserved, and 
may be produced, if occasion require, to satisfie any that may question, 
whether they bear so ancient a date. . 

2. Concerning the Author, and his abilities, it were enough to say, that 
those excellent endowments, wherewith he was accomplished, especially 
those choice and peculiar gifts and graces, which God did conferr upon him, 
are every where conspicuous, throughout his writings, to the discerning 
Reader: and do sufficiently demonstrate and testifie his preparation by, 
and Authority from God, in divine and heavenly things. 

3. For the time, wherein he first writ, ’tis evident, it was in the dayes 
of Q[.] Eliz. towards the latter end of her Reign: unto whom he presented 
the Treatise, entituled, An Advertisement to Q. Eliz. with his own hands, 
in the mean and obscure habit of a humble Shepherd, which imployment 
for some weighty considerations, he willingly underwent.18 

6. And this renowned Author, upon whom God confer’d like Gifts and 
Graces, as upon the Prophets of old, and rais’d him up in this last age of 
the world, that he might be a speciall instrument of his Glory, and direction 
to his Church and people, though he were very learned, was not asham’d 
of this low and contemptible Calling. For he was, in that estate, instructed 
of God, prepared and fitted for a more excellent work and employment, to 
feed the flock of God, to comfort and refresh the Souls of repentant Men 
and Women. .. .” 
in the Treatise to Q[.] Eliz. thus he writeth, I your Servant cannot but 
speak the things I know, and testifie what I have seen and heard, what though 


18 A Voice out of the Wildernes, 1661, sig. A 2 recto and verso. 
%® Ibid. sig. A3 verso. 
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I be no Minister, nor Son of a Minister ; Shepherds and Clowns have been 
Divines sometimes, and why not I ? 


At the close of the collected edition of T. L.’s writings 
J. W. adds : 


Thus you have as many of the writings of this Holy man, as could 
possibly be found: By which, his great wisdome and understanding in 
Divine matters, may be cleirly [sic] discerned. He lived (as appeares by 
his Bookes) in the dayes of Queen Elizabeth, and was once a student in the 
University of Cambridge ; which afterwards, (rejecting all expectation of 
preferments in this world) he forsook, and purposely obscured himself, in 
the mean and low Estate of a Shepherd; . . . that so he might with the 
greater freedome study the Scriptures, and contemplate Heavenly things. 


The following citation” will give some idea of T. L.’s pro- 
phetical gifts and views. His style, it will be seen, is as scathing 
and as powerful as Robert Browne’s at his best : 


There was a man sent from God, his name was John, your Fathers ran 
out in troops to see him, a strange and sour fellow, was not lodg’d like a 
Prince, nor cloathed like a Courtier, neither wine nor water dranke he, no 
other drinke but tears, and in his mouth never entered bread. 

. . . how chanceth it, that . . . you have not considered that he was 
appointed from heaven, the Minister of the Baptisme of water ? Doe yee 
know . . . that he was more then a Prophet, and that among all the sons of 
women, there was none to be found greater ? because who so is not pre- 
pared by him, which was appointed the Minister of the baptisme of water, 
shall never be purged by his Lord which comes after, who sanctifieth with 
fire and with the holy Ghost: . . . his Lord in parable calleth him the 
Mourner,... 

.. . how commeth it to passe, ... that... ye have not considered 
her [the true church’s] tears and her love, preaching and crying so many 
hundred years, the birth of water of the holy Ghost ? but yee say, when 
Elias commeth he shall restore all! Murderers, and doe ye indeed lie in 
wait for another Elias? behold the first came, and had not his God 
delivered him from your hands by wonder, sending downe his Chariot and 
Horsemen of fire, ye had slaine him . . . and the second came, . . . and 
behold . . . his righteous blood shall be found in your Courts, and his holy 
head in one of your vessells: and doe ye yet more attend a third Elias, 
like to your stiffe reprooved brethren, which walke stinking in your streets 
to day, gaping the comming of a second Messias ? wherefore thus saith 
the truth, there shall be no Elias come: .. .* 


5. To this account of Hetherington’s life and opinions and of 
the writings of T.L. we may append a few brief inferences. 
First, Denison appears not to have gone far astray when he places 


© A Voice out of the Wildernes, 1661, sig. A 4 recto. *1 Ibid. p. 77. 


*? The original editions of ‘T. L.’s’ works are almost unknown. My citation is 
taken from the 1651-3 edition. 


*3 A Voice out of the Wildernes, 1651-3, pp. 12-13. 
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Hetherington among his ‘ mystical Wolues’ ; but the fact that he 
was a mystic was not sufficient cause for calling him a follower of 
“H.N.’ Hence the correctness of Denison’s extended list of 
* Familistical Wolues’ becomes doubtful. The names of the 
‘ Castalian Order ’, the Grindletonian Familists, the ‘ Familists of 
the Mountains ’, and perhaps those of Caps’s order may be in 
place ; but the groups of sectaries who are called by him Familists 
of the Valleys (whom we may appropriately term Mourners), the 
Scattered Flock, the Waiters or Seekers, should not be classed as 
divisions of the Family of Love. Secondly, it is manifest from 
what Hetherington says in his earliest published book, that, though 
his manner of thinking displays many individual characteristics, 
he may best be ranked among the so-called Scattered Flock, the 
ordinary members of which, mystics of varying types, were scattered 
all over England and were dissatisfied with the existing religious 
societies of the early seventeenth century. Though not neces- 
sarily separatists from the church of England, the Scattered 
Flock met together in small gatherings and at convenient times 
for edification, &e. They seem in general to have held that the 
true church was in its ‘ Wilderness estate ’, that the church, the 
ministry, the ordinances, throughout the world, were all in an 
unsatisfactory condition, which could not be improved until 
special messengers, prophets, or apostles were sent from God 
to effect that end. The Scattered Flock had no ministers or 
leaders ; they deprived themselves of the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; they were waiting patiently for the 
better time to come. Thus, in all probability, among the Scattered 
Flock arose the ‘ silent meetings ’. 

In a general sense Hetherington might be styled a Seeker. 
In his first book published in 1610 he once employs that 
word. The persons, however, who, at a later period, were 
usually called Seekers, looked forward to the arrival of special 
prophets, while Hetherington does not seem to have maintained 
this opinion ; in fact, in his second book he definitely condemns it. 
For long before 1641 he had become satisfied that T. L., the to 
him unknown author of various works first published between 1588 
and 1610, was a true prophet, who had really foretold the time 
of the Second Coming of Christ. To Hetherington accordingly 
Elias had already come, and the faithful had only to await the 
fulfilment of time. But, on the other hand, like the more typical 
Waiters or Seekers, he believed in the then wilderness estate of 
the church. He might also appropriately be called a Mourner, 
since he and his adherents mourned for their sins, and were 
baptized in a thousand tears, the baptism of repentance. 

Among the Seekers of the Commonwealth Hetherington’s 
views cannot generally have prevailed, for it is evident that most 
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of them attached themselves to George Fox and other Quaker 
prophets. In fact, it is just possible that Hetherington, though 
he never even mentions the Friends, published his collected 
edition of the works of ‘T.L.’ in 1651-3 as a protest against 
those Seekers who were already beginning in large numbers to 
look upon Fox as a unique prophet. Hetherington certainly 
appears never to have joined those followers, and in 1661 his 
successor, J. W., was evidently still loyal to the beliefs and 
prophecies of T. L. 

It remains to inquire, who was the T. L. of Elizabeth’s reign, 
and who was J. W., his disciple during the Commonwealth ? 
Though it is impossible to answer with certainty, I would suggest 
that T. L. may have been Thomas Legate. To be sure, it is 
perhaps strange that Hetherington, who in his book written for 
Edmond Jessop rails at the opinions of the three brothers Legate, 
should not have suspected that his prophet, T. L., was one of 
them. The information about the Legates, however, may be due 
to Jessop himself, and it may not have occurred to Hetherington 
to identify the persons. The initials J. W. may possibly indicate 
John Wilkinson. Between 1651 and 1661 we know of one John 
Wilkinson who came from Hutton in Westmorland and was the 
leader of the first separation from Quakerism, and of another who 
was a clergyman at Brigham in Cumberland and became a Friend 
in 1657. As the case stands, we can be fairly certain of the true 
beginnings of at least a section of the Scattered Flock in England, 
and can trace the history of the movement headed by T. L. 
down to 1651 and 1661. Further, a clear line of division from 
the beginning between that section of the Scattered Flock and 
Familism has been established. We can also understand how the 
Familists and the Scattered Flock came to be confused, for 
Hetherington and J. W. show that the Familists themselves 
recommended T. L.’s books to their proselytes, carelessly 
thinking that he agreed with them. Thus even before 1609 the 
word Familists may have been taken to include the Scattered 
Flock, whose members likewise met together in their families for 
religious purposes. 

The value of being able in a measure to differentiate the Familists 
from the Seekers becomes evident as soon as we begin to study 
the tangled period of the Commonwealth. Whence, for instance, 
came the Ranters of that time ? How far back can we trace the 
Seekers, and when was the word Seeker first used in its Common- 
wealth sense ? Were the Waiters and the Seekers one people ? 
What eventually became of the Scattered Flock and the Familists ? 
What were the antecedents of Quakerism, if there were any ? 
Without pretending here to answer all these questions, it may 
be noted as ascertained that Quakerism was in the main an out- 
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growth of the earlier Scattered Flock influenced from the better 
side of Familism. There was practically nothing new in the 
beliefs and customs of the Quaker leaders: what was new was 
their personality. George Fox and his leading adherents came 
forward as prophets,” and in this lay their success. Most of the 
Scattered Flock (now called Seekers) soon accepted them as the 
divinely sent leaders for whom they had so long been waiting. 
Some, however, remained Seekers apparently to the end, while 
others who had been unduly influenced by some of the more 
extreme doctrines of Familism, and had been disillusioned about 
the views promulgated by the Quakers, became the Ranters. 

That the principal opinions and practices of the Friends came 
down to them from an earlier time may be shown from the fol- 
lowing facts. The so-called ‘ Spirit of the Hat’ first seems to 
have been discussed among Nonconformists of a peculiar type at 
Bocking during the reign of Edward VI, who debated ‘ whether 
it were necessarie to stande or kneele, barehedde, or covered at 
prayer. whiche at length was concluded in ceremonie not to be 
materiall, but the hartes before God was it that imported, and 
no thing els,...’ T.L., John Hetherington, their followers and 
the Seekers, as well as the Familists, had all set little value 
upon ordinances administered under the defection of Antichrist. 
As early as 1610, also, we know through Hetherington, the fol- 
lowers of ‘H.N.’ were advocating the doctrine of the Light of 
Christ within and were making known the curious, mystical view 
of the Familists concerning the possibility of living a sinless life : 
* ye seeke Christ without you, seeke him within you, . . . holinesse 
is Christ : And he that doth beleeue it, is possible to keep all the 
ten commandements, . . .** Quaking appears to have been 
imported into England from Holland ** in 1647, not long before 
Fox came forward as a Quaking prophet. The special dress of 
the early Friends may well have been suggested by the distinctive 
clothing worn by some of the early Anabaptists. 

The title of a Quaker manifesto of 1655 styled ‘ A Declaration 
of the Children of Light (who are by the World scornfully called 
Quakers) . . .’, supports my belief that the Quakers were simply 
the Seekers under a new name. As before the rise of George Fox 
the Seekers are known to have referred to themselves as ‘the 
Children of the Light ’,*’ so after the nickname of Quakers had 


** See Mr. William C. Braithwait, The Beginnings of Quakerism, London, 1912. 

*® A Description of the Church of Christ, p. 116. 

** Braithwaite, The Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 57. We are not told whether these 
first Quakers (or rather Quakeresses) in England were English or Dutch. 

* Mr. Robert Barclay in The Inner Life of the Religious Societies, 1879, 3rd ed., 
notes on pp. 262 and 263, has shown that the words ‘ Kinder des Lichts’ occur in an 
early publication of the continental Anabaptists. The English Anabaptists, however, 
so far as I remember, never styled themselves ‘ Children of the Light’. 
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been applied to them by the world, they themselves still clung to 
their own earlier designation. 

If the Scattered Flock before 1640 manifested any sign of 
becoming a separatist body, it must have been driven to it by 
the circumstances of the times, rather than by the fundamental 
principles of its members. On the other hand, it is known from 
a passage in Hetherington’s second work, that there were separa- 
tists before 1620 who appear to have awaited the coming of special 
prophets. But though the Quakers through the exigencies of the 
times gradually adopted a separatist position, their leaders never 
attempted to institute the new ordinances for which the Seekers 
had so long been waiting. To many this fact must have brought 
keen disappointment, and herein perhaps we may find one of the 
real reasons why Roger Williams and some other equally earnest 
Seekers found it impossible to recognize in Fox and other Quaker 
leaders the specially inspired prophets and apostles whom some 
had taken them to be. CHAMPLIN BURRAGE. 


The Memoirs of the first Lord Lonsdale 


Sir Joun LowTHER, who was created Viscount Lonsdale on 28 May 
1696, left what he terms below a ‘short Historie of the last Reign’. 
This was published in 1808 at York under the title of Memoir of 
the Reign of James II. It was also reprinted in 1846 in Bohn’s 
Library as an appendix to Armand Carrel’s History of the Counter- 
Revolution in England. The memoir was written in 1688, and 
though it contains some information not to be had elsewhere, 
it is valuable as a record of opinions and impressions rather than 
facts. At its commencement he says that he designs ‘more 
exactlie hereafter to set down what shall happen not onlie to 
myself, but also such other publick occurrences both at home and 
abroad, as shall appear most worthy of observation’. This 
promise is in part fulfilled in the continuation of the memoir now 
printed, which consists of two short narratives, one written in 
May 1695, the other in July 1699. The manuscript from which it is 
derived is a transcript of the original made for Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, which is now in the British Museum (Add. MS. 34516, 
ff. 55-60). The original of the memoir and other autobiographical 
manuscripts were in the possession of the first earl of Lonsdale 
in 1808, and no doubt it was from the same source that Sir James 
Mackintosh derived his transcript of the continuation. It is 


*8 The long article on the Seekers by Professor F. Kattenbusch in Hauck’s Real- 
encyklopiidie, vol. xxiv, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 486-500, gives an excellent view of the various 
opinions hitherto advanced concerning them, and of many of the most satisfactory 
results as yet published. 
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surprising, however, that no mention is made of these various 
narratives in the Report of the Historical MSS. Commission on 
the papers of the present earl of Lonsdale (13th Report, appendix, 
part vii). That report, however, contains letters from the duke of 
Leeds, Lord Godolphin, the earl of Portland, and King William, 
which fully bear out the statements made in the two narratives 
which follow. It is clear that both the king and his ministers 
esteemed Lonsdale very highly, and that the pressure put on him 
to accept and retain office is not overstated by him. 

The most important passage in the narrative is the account 
of King William’s resolve to return to Holland and leave the 
government to the queen. This is also related by Burnet, who says 
he had it from the duke of Shrewsbury. The incident took place 
according to Burnet and Lonsdale at the end of 1689 (Own Time, 
vol. ii, f. 40, ed. 1833; Miss Foxcroft, Supplement to Burnet’s 
Own Time, p. 338). Macaulay, who tells the story at considerable 
length, and somewhat embellishes it, refers to this narrative in 
a foot-note, but does not quote it. C. H. Fiera. 


By THE FIRST Lorp LonsDALE. 
: May 1695. 
My Dear Son, 
God haveing (after seventeen years Marriage! and the losse of two 
off yr Brothers elder than you, when neither myself nor scarce anie off 
my friends durst hope for Sons) sent me you and yr. Brother,” as I hope 
Blessings to me by yr. proveing Servants to his Will and pleasure in all 
Godlinesse and Honestie, to you I addresse what I shall hereafter write. 
You may reasonablie expect that the intermission off my Storie for almost 
seven years should now in the time of my Leisure be supplied, especially 
having promised it in this Book and in my short Historie of the last 
Reign, and haveing had Experience and Advantages of performing it 
better by the experience I have gained in Public imployments, Haveing 
been made Lieutenant of these two Counties,? Governor of Carlisle,* Vice 
Chamberlain,> Privie Councellor,* Cabinett Counsellor and Commissioner 
of the Treasurie’ and all this without search or solicitation of mine, but 
on the contrarie the most considerable of these imployments forced upon 
me, by calling me to them without my knowledge or asking my consent. 
These things I say no doubt will rais yr. expectation of reading something 
more considerable than formerlie, but by this experience it is that I begin 
to know that ’tis almost impossible to write a good Historie, becaus that 
it cannot be performed without being the Respositorie off the Secrets off 
the Prince, from whom alone spring all the great Affairs that make up the 
matter off Historie, and if one were so, which few men are to wise Princes, 


1 He married 3 December 1674. 

* Richard Lowther, born 1692, and Henry, born 1694. 
3 Cumberland and Westmorland. 
4 
6 


5 March 1689. 5 23 February 1689. 
19 February 1689. 7 18 March 1690. 
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their obligation and dutie will prohibite the devulging them. I shall there- 
fore confine what I shall say to my own particular Storie, and rather 
endeavour to make my experience usefull to you, in all the material parts 
of your Life, then meddle with Public Affairs, with which I am so heartilie 
disgusted that everie thought of them is uneasie to me. In January 88 
the Prince of Orange being come to London, King James being gone away, 
and the ArchBishop of Canterburie and the Nobilitie about town haveing 
taken upon them to invite the Prince to take upon him the Administration 
of the Government, He pursuant to the Advice given him sent Circular 
Letters to all the Sheriffs to caus Elections to be made of Knights, Citizens 
and Burgesses, as was usual in former Parliaments. Accordingly I was 
chose for this Countrie, and went up to London to serv there, out of 
Curiositie to see what would become of us in so extraordinarie conjuncture. 
This convention being mett a Letter was offered to the Hous from the 
King but was not read. And the debate arising upon the present posture 
of Affairs it was concluded that King James, haveing broken the originall 
Contract, and violated the fundamentall Laws, and withdrawn himself out 
of this Kingdome, had abdicated the Government, and the Throne was 
thereby Vacant. This was sent to the Lords for their concurrence, who 
disagreed as to the Words Abdication and the Vacancie of the Throne. 
Upon which several Conferences were betwixt the two Houses. During 
which time all Mens tongues were at Libertie to Argue and Censure as 
they pleased, everie Man debated howe the Government should be settled, 
some were for a Regencie, and this seemed to be the desire of manie of the 
Clergie, and of the Lords who disagreed with the Commons, for in all 
their Debates they consented to secure the Nation against the return of 
King James, but were apprehensive that by declaring the Throne Vacant 
they should interrupt the Succession, and that the Prince of Orange’s 
children would be preferred in prejudice to our Royal Line ; and what was 
strange, manie that were of this Mind, tho’ they had acted otherways 
as much in favour of the P. of Orange as was possible, yett made this 
a Matter of Scruple, and thereby pretended to acquitt themselves lyke 
Loyall Men to King James, and to deserv great things from him for it, and 
therefore when the Prince was with the Princesse declared King and 
Queen manie of them would never acknowledge their Government ; but 
where was the merit of Loyaltie to banish the King forever, to appoint 
a Governor of his Countrie without his consent and to disinherit the 
Son, which just before his goeing away he had taken so much care to prove 
his own, this certainlie was as much a violation of his right, as much an 
interruption of the Succession, as giving the Crown to another. And 
others said that the Law of England was a stranger to such a practice, nor 
could a Regent be appointed by anie Authoritie with power to take up 
Arms against the Lawful Prince, but that the Statute of Henry the seventh 
took notice of a King in possession, and that the Law before that was 
such, that if the Lawfull King were deposed and afterwards restored he 
might punish treasons committed against the King that had usurped the 
Throne, that nothing but confusion could followe upon a Regencie in all 
Processes of Law and Acts of Government and in forms of calling Parlia- 
ments, that the scruple of Conscience pretended was ridiculous for the 
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treason was as great, and the wrong to King James as manifest, in consti- 
tuting a Regent as in giveing the Crown to another. So the Hous of 
Lords being convinced they agreed with the Commons, and the 13 Feb. 
1688 King William and Queen Marie were proclaimed King and Queen 
according to usual forms, to the seeming satisfaction of all Mankind, it 
not being then imagined that anie were displeased. St. James’s, the place 
where the Prince then resided, being crowded with all sorts of People, 
within a day or two at most whilst I was at dinner at the Speaker’s Mr. 
Powell’s § Hous, Mr. Wharton and Mr. Jephson,® two men then in confi- 
dence with the Prince, came and told me that the Prince had reserved 
for me the Vice Chamberlain’s place, which was an honourable Post and 
worth £1,500 a year, that he was wearied with the number of Solicitors for 
that and all places, that therefore ’twas necessarie he should dispose of 
them presentlie, that they hoped I would accept of it. I was surprised 
with the thing, and desired time to consider of it. They answer’d me that, 
That was impossible by reason of the importunitie of Solicitors. So that 
I was forced notwithstanding all I could say to give an immediate answer. 
I had a great family of Daughters that wanted Education to be had onelie 
in London, weh I knew must bring me thither for sometime, and I had 
experienced the expence of liveing there, so that I considered the advantage 
proposed to me would be a great Eas in that respect, I sawe all People 
of the greatest qualitie striving to have an Interest in the Court, I knew 
not what turn things would have in so great change, I therefore thought 
it best for my own Securitie to have some interest at Court, and besides the 
common curiositie of Young Men”® to trie new things inclined me to consent, 
and accordinglie within two howers I had the Vice Chamberlain’s Key 
given me, and within a few days was made a Privie Councellor, and my 
Lord Carlisle" by reason of his being a cripple with the gout, refusing to 
act or be concerned with the Lieutenancie of these Counties, for want of 
a proper Person to give it to that Honour was bestowed upon me, and with 
it the Government of Carlisle, so suddainlie and unthought of were these 
honours and favours done me. But how great was my surprize when 
within a few weeks I sawe Men that had been most active in calling in the 
Prince of Orange, others that with precipitation after he was here called 
and invited him to London to take upon him the Administration of the 
Government, others that had been his Councellors and advised to secure 
the person of King James, which he generouslie refused, immediatelie 
declare themselves Enemies to the present Government. Whilst on the 
contrarie those that seemed to stand att a distance and least to favour the 
Establishment then made, now declared themselves convinced and satisfied, 
and enter’d into employments, which employments were apparentlie the 
enlightning the understandings of both the one and the other. How was 
my wonder and indignation increased when as a proper means to attain 
Authoritie and. Power the buried names of Whigg and Torie were revived 


® Henry Powle. 

* Thomas Wharton, M.P. for Buckinghamshire, and William Jephson, M.P. for 
Chipping Wycombe. 

1° He was born on 23 April 1655, so that he was now nearly 34. 

11 Edward Howard, second earl of Carlisle, who died in April 1692. 
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in Parliament, and from thence dispersed through the Nation, to see 
everie Man that had employment satisfied and pleased, and every Man 
that was a Pretender to it and disappointed become a grumbler, to see 
Factions rise at Court and misunderstandings amongst the great Men, 
so that the King not daring, as ’twas supposed, to speak plainlie and freelie 
to them nor they to one another, there was no Councill but onelie for form, 
and things were left to manage themselves, and then they that by their 
own factions were the Authors of this disorder were the loudest clamourers 
att it. The King, as I was well assured, either reallie wearie or disdaigning 
the Nation for these reasons, or willing either to trie their tempers or recon- 
cile their differences, called some of the principal of them together, and 
proposed goeing back into Holland, and either leaving them to provide 
for their own Securitie or the Queen here, with whome they would be 
perhaps better pleased as nearer related to the Crown. If these things 
created in him disgust to such a degree, no lesse did they in me ; a thousand 
times I wished myself at home again, master of my innocent Countrie 
diversions, free from so tormenting and uneasie a prospect. I studied howe 
to obtain a dismission, but finding that could not be had without offending 
more than I was advised was proper, I thought it better to divest myself 
by degrees. I therefore gott leav to Surrender my Government of Carlisle 
as not haveing been bred to anie Militarie skill, and whilst I was endeavour- 
ing to retire totallie, the present Marquesse of Hallifax }* mett me walking 
in the Mall, and told me I was made first Commissioner of the Treasurie. 
I was amazed at it, but immediatelie I was summoned to attend the King 
at Kensington, where with Mr. Hampden, Sir Stephen Fox, and Mr. 
Pelham I was called into the King’s Closett, and therewith with manie 
gratious expressions told that wee were chosen out to put such a Trust 
into our hands.* I could not there be the single person to excuse myself 
the other three being present, since both the matter and the Example 
would have given a double offence, and within a few days the King was to 
goe abroad, and thus instead of my wished retirement behold me faster 
bound than before to my Service. And if before this the Reasons men- 
tioned made me desirous of retirement much more were those inclinations 
strengthened by the Accession of new Arguments, for in this imployment 
I found we were called to make Brick without Strawe, the Councill taken 
att Court had hitherto been to ask lesse of Parliament than was necessarie, 
for fear of offending them, and the Parliament accordinglie gave lesse 
than was asked, so that when we enter’d into the Treasurie the Navie had 
not receiv’d anie thing for a quarter of a year, nor the Armie so much as 
anie subsistance for near eleven weeks, and so proportionablie everie other 
thing was att a stand, great Debts, no Money, nor anie Creditt, but 
£1,200,000 to be borrowed upon the Revenue. The King was then to goe 
into Ireland, and in some Measure to aquit ourselves, and to lett him 
knowe what he was to depend upon from the Treasurie, I prepared a Scheme 
setting forth the indispensible occasions for Money, and howe much of the 
aforesaid sum of £1,200,000 ought to be applied to each head of it, which 
#2 William Savile, second marquess, who succeeded his father 5 April 1695. 


13-18 March 1690 Richard Hampden was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
~was the only one of the previous commissioners continued in office. 
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was approved by the King and the rest of the Board, and accordinglie was 
made the Measure and Rule of our disposing of the Money that Summer, 
and by that Scheme there was not allotted for the pay of the Armie after 
the King should Land in Ireland anie more than £150,000, tho’ that Armie 
consisted of above 45,000 Men. And tho’ everie other Service was pinched 
to make up that summe. Some few days before the King went away he 
summoned nine of the Privie Councill to attend him at the Secretarie of 
State’s office, whereof I was one; when we were there, the King led in the 
Queen and there causing us all to sit down told us that He being called 
abroad the Queen would take upon her the Administration of Affairs in 
his Absense, that Shee was unexperienced in Public Affairs, but that He had 
provided against that defect in the choice he had made of those Present 
for a Councill for her, that he put the Kingdome into their hands, and would 
have all matters Foreign and Domestick of what nature soever laid before 
them1* Recommended to them diligence and good agreement among 
themselves ; two things which He knew He was most to apprehend, and 
which were most necessarie Becaus of the want of experience in Us all, for 
who had ever seen such a War, who knew what belonged to the providing 
for an Armie abroad, and such great transportations of Hors, &c., such 
things England had never known, and the before-mentioned Factions made 
him apprehend their disagreement. The Summer past as everie bodie 
knows in Ireland. And in the Winter the Parliament was called upon for 
a further supplie?> which was granted, but upon Fonds of fower or five 
years distance in good part of it. The inconvenience of which was that 
the Armie and Navie were paid in tallies, which they were forced to sell att 
extravagant losse some even for 25 per cent. Besides that all Marchants 
and Tradesmen made the Soldiers and Navie board pay abundantlie 
dearer for everie thing, by reason of the uncertaintie of the Credit, all which 
losse fell as well upon the Nation as the Forces. But without considering 
this several uneasie People and seekers of offices, a sort of Men that Parlia- 
ments have never wanted, and who abound the more by finding Murmur 
and Complaint always the surest way to succeed in their Pretensions, and 
who will one day Ruine the Nation, made Complaints as if the Luxurie , 
of the Court, and I know not what Extravagancies, had embezzeled the 
Money. And thus the Commissioners of Accounts made 14 observations 
of Mismanagements, as they called them, but some so frivolous, some so 
little understood by themselves, and all so mistaken, that tho’ the 
Burthen of Answering them laid wholie upon Me ’twas no difficult task to 
Justifie our Conduct before the Parliament, and nothing came of it2* But 
here was again new matter for encouraging my Inclinations to retire, for 
what Man that hath Bread to Eat can endure, after haveing served with 
all the diligence and application Mankind is capable of, and after haveing 
given satisfaction to the King from whome all officers of State derive their 
Authoritie, after acting uprightlie to all Men, to be bated by Men who doe 
it to all People in Authoritie indifferentlie, either to carrie on Faction 
or gain Employments, to be judged Ex Post Facto of matters purelie 

** Mary, in her description of the Council, terms Lowther ‘a very honest but 
weack man’: Memoirs, ed. Doebner, p. 30. 

* It met again 2 October 1690. 16 See Grey’s Debates, x. 191. 
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discretionarie, that if Successe do not happen then is a Man arraigned and 
Condemned by the evidence of Arguments drawn from prudentiall topicks, 
never discovered, till the Events brought them to light, which is a Wisdome 
that everie Man may arrive att ; and by these Men nothing is ever allowed 
for the unforeseen accidents that happen, whereby the best laid Designs 
and best digested Councills doe miscarrie very often. 

Judge My dear Son from what I have said, and from what you will 
learn of our Historie for fourscore years last Past, whether there be anie 
encouragement for a gentleman of yr. plentifull fortune to engage yourself 
in the Hazzardous and Vexatious Imployments of the State, for ’tis not 
to the time that I have been concerned in that Factions Scandall Misunder- 
standings and Jealousies betwixt the Court and the Parliament are Peculiar, 
they have been growing ever since the death of Queen Elizabeth, and till 
this Disorder be rectified, of which there is yett but little appearance, 
hardly can Persons that affect the greatest Obscuritie be safe much lesse 
those that are in great offices. Were the List of Persons disgraced from 
the first Duke of Buckingham down to our days now to be made, it would 
but too well prove wt I say; for scarce was there a Man, in all that 
Tract of Time, that received any distinguished mark of the favour of the 
Crown that hath escaped that danger. And some to save themselves 
from it have run into Faction, and by that have Justlie deserved the 
Severitie of the Crown. To return therefore to my Storie, I failed not this 
Winter by all the pressing importunities I could imagine to prevail with 
the King to lett me retire, but in vain, for I was told that my dissatis- 
faction arose from my Lord Godolphin’s being restored to the Treasurie 1” 
and thereby I was no longer the first in that Commission, this reproach 
was so industriouslie spread abroad, that I could not then force my Resig- 
nation, without fixing forever the Scandall upon myself of being insolent 
and Ambitious, a Character which as I did abhorr so was it the farthest 
thing in my thoughts, being on the contrairie verie glad that a Person of 
his Authoritie and Experience was brought in to give Countenance to 
what wee did. And added to this it is neither modest nor fitt to mention 
the Arguments the King used to oblige me to Serv, but this I may say 
that He forced me to take a Present of 2,000 guinneas which he gave me 
with his own hands, and sent me a Message by the D. of Leeds that if 
I desired anie Honour He would give it me, wet I declined, not haveing 
the least ambitious thought. By these means it was made impossible for 
me to retire till the year after.'® 


Julie the first 1699. 


You may by this further instance of my case judge how vain our hopes 
are when founded upon our own weak Resolutions onelie. God will 
govern the World in generall and us in perticular after his own perfect 
absolute and Divine Will and Pleasure, without regard to our appetites and 
affections. I had been in the Countrie with a fixed Resolution of leading 


17 15 November 1690. In spite of this supersession Godolphin appears to have been 
on excellent terms with Lowther. See Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Lonsdale, 
pp. 106, 109-11. 

18 Lowther was omitted from the Commission of the Treasury dated 21 March 1691. 


or 
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a retired and easier life, from May 16941 till March last, when I received 
a Letter from my Lord Portland by the King’s Command, requiring me to 
come to London, and withall telling me that I should be imployed to my 
Satisfaction. I did with the respect that became me humbly thank His 
Majesty for his favourable intentions towards me, but withall told him my 
ill health, my sense of my inabilitie to serve him, and the settled Estate in 
the Countrie were Arguments that moved me to begg him to Excuse me ; 
but withall if the State of his Affairs were such as to think my Service 
Necessarie I would obey, since I was obliged by the Dutie of a Subject 
and the Laws of Gratitude to doe soe. At that time an Appeal to the 
Hous of Lords brought by Wybergh of Clifton, against a decree of Chan- 
cerie made in my favour obliged me to goe to Town.” I arrived there 
the 25th of March last, the 28th His Majestie was pleased to tell me in 
His Closett that he intended to imploy me, I excused myself in the humblest 
and most earnest manner I could, but in vain, He said soe manie obliging 
things not fitt to repeat, and seemed so resolved, that anie obstinate 
refusall seemed as indecent as fruitlesse. Sometime after the Duke of 
Leeds commanding me to represent something on his behalf to the King, 
I did again take that opportunitie of begging Leav to Return, but with 
the like Successe. At last, May the 11th, 1699, I was sent for to Windsor, 
where the day following His Majestie was pleased to tell me that he 
intended to intrust me with the keeping of the Privie Seal, with the 
like gratious Expressions as formerlie, I then urged my Excuses soe press- 
inglie that I piainlie sawe He was Angrie, and he told me with more 
warmth than I have seen him expresse, that He Expected my Compliance, 
that He challenged my Promise, that He would not dispense with it, and 
that I knew He was Positive. There remained nothing for me to doe but 
to submitt since I could not avoid it. Wether this great Work of Provi- 
dence be for anie wise Ends or Purposes of His own, or onlie designed as 
a Punishment for my Sins I know not ; I much fear the latter, but His Will 
be done, which is always just and perfectlie Wise. And of His Mercie I begg 
Him to grant me the Grace intirelie to resign myself to Him. 

By the King’s permission I am now here for a little while to settle my 
Affairs, what the Remaining Part of my Life ~ will produce God onlie 
knows, my Endeavours shall be all pointed at that onlie Mark of Doeing 
what I think may be most Acceptable to Him. In which I beseech him to 
assist me with His Grace. 


19 He ceased to be Vice-Chamberlain 19 February 1694. 

20 See Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Lonsdale, p. 112. 

*1 He became Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal 22 May 1699. A congratulatory 
letter from the Duke of Leeds is printed ibid. p. 113. 

* He died 10 July 1700. 
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Greek Inscriptions from Sardes. YII-V. Edited by W. H. Buckier and 
D. M. Rosrnson (reprint from the American Journal of Archaeology, 
1913, 1914). 


Tue high level of scholarship and of learning which marked Messrs. 
Buckler and Robinson’s preceding publications of the epigraphic texts dis- 
covered in the course of excavation at Sardes is maintained in the present 
series. The only general criticism one is inclined to make is that 
the commentaries are sometimes rather too exhaustive: detailed com- 
ments on normal or minor matters, with long lists of references, are hardly 
necessary, and they tend to obscure the salient points of interest. Article IV 
is perhaps most open to this criticism: the inscriptions to which it is 
devoted contain some points of interest, but scarcely demand lengthy 
commentaries. The texts published in Articles III and V are of greater 
importance. The former series shows that in the second century of our 
era the cult of Artemis was served by a priestess bearing the title of kaueis, 
which goes back at least to the Lydian period and was perhaps no longer 
understood, if we may so interpret the addition (in one case) of the words 
“the priestess of Artemis’ (no. 5). From the conservatism shown in the 
maintenance of the female priesthood, with its ancient title, it is probably 
permissible to infer, with the editors, that the Sardian cult remained more 
or less free from foreign influences and in particular that it was not merged 
in the cult of Anaitis, although in remoter parts of Lydia some degree at 
least of syncretism with the Persian goddess seems scarcely open to doubt, 
and even in Sardes itself the syncretistic tendency finds its expression in 
a votive stele to Artemis-Anaitis found by the excavators. The title 
kaueis—whichever of the derivations discussed by the editors we prefer— 
explains the cryptic word with which the first line of Hipponax, fragment 2, 
ends : 


Kixwy & 6 zavdcAntros aupopos Kavys- 
ntos dppop " 


The fifth paper deals with a long inscription of 139 lines, which is 
a document of some historical interest, in spite of the tiresome verbiage 
characteristic of the honorary inscriptions of the Eastern Greeks. It 
opens with a decree of the council and people of Sardes ordaining that 
the day of Gaius Caesar’s ‘ coming of age’ should be observed every year 
as a religious festival, mentioning the day on which the news was received 
and the decree passed ; and that two envoys should convey the congratu- 
lations of the city to Augustus and Gaius. Then follows the reply of 
Augustus, its imperial brevity contrasting pleasantly with the prolixity 
of the Greeks. The rest of the document contains three decrees of the 
Sardian council, two of the Gerousia, another decree of the council and 
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people, two letters to the Sardians from the president of the provincial 
council, and two decrees of that council, all showering praises and honours 
on Menogenes for his services as envoy on behalf of the city and of the 
provincial council and subsequently as advocate (ekdikos) of the council for 
three turns. Apart from some new details about municipal institutions and 
the evidence of the existence of a Gerousia at this early date, the amount 
of fresh information obtainable from the inscription is not large. But we 
learn some interesting facts about the provincial council. The number 
of deputies sent to it was 150, according to the editors’ very probable 
correction of a tantalizing miscut of the lapidary. The full official title 
of its president (hitherto known only from a single mention) was ‘ High- 
priest of the goddess Roma and of Imperator Caesar Augustus, son of 
a god ’, a cumbrous designation usually shortened to‘ High-priest of Asia ’, 
or replaced by the handy and high-sounding, though unofficial, title of 
* Asiarch’. The names of the four high-priests who held office in succession 
from 5 B.c. to 1 B.c. have less interest for us than the rotation of cities 
from which they were elected, viz. Pergamos, Mastaura, Smyrna, and 
Thyateira. Some light is thrown on the attitude of the cities of the 
Senatorial province of Asia towards Augustus and on the relations sub- 
sisting between them. The editors observe that Augustus is ‘ still no 
more than one among the leading statesmen’ (ijyeydves) of Rome ; 
and he is certainly included among them: but in the second decree of the 
council and people he is called ‘ the god Augustus Caesar ’, and his adopted 
son Gaius is to be honoured with a statue ‘ in his father’s temple’. It is 
worthy of note that, besides conveying the congratulatory decrees of the 
city and the provincial council, the envoys were commissioned to ‘ confer 
with Augustus respecting the public interests of Asia and of the city’. 
It was probably this practice of using complimentary embassies as a 
means of bringing matters of public interest to the notice of the emperor 
that suggested to the latter the advantage of according to the provincial 
councils the right of directly communicating with himself (without the 
sanction of the provincial governor) on matters affecting the welfare of 
the province, a right which, as is well known, was much used and helped 
materially to secure sounder provincial administration. 

A few remarks may be added on two special points. ‘ Assessor of taxes’ 
is hardly a correct rendering of eklogistes. It is hard to believe that this 
official was anything but a financial controller or auditor, like the logistes 
of the Gerousia (1. 52) and other logistai, including the later imperial ones. 
The editors think that in a passage of Philo (de plant. 57) the eklogistes is 
a collector as well as an accountant, but the words seem to imply only 
that he was responsible for paying the proper sums into the treasuries. 
The omission of cos. xu from Augustus’s titles in his own reply to the 
Sardians is very remarkable, since it was just for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Gaius to public life that the consulship was assumed, and in the 
oath of allegiance to Augustus and his sons, taken less than two years 
later by the Paphlagonians, the date is reckoned, in an unusual way, from 
his twelfth consulship alone (Studia Pontica, iii, no. 66). The editors suggest 
that the omission was due to the fact that the consulship was resigned 


after a few months (and before the date of this letter), but this explanation 
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is untenable, because it was the practice of Augustus to mention the 
' consular office among his titles even when he was not holding the office 
at the time. He called himself cos. xm in the years 5-2 B.c., just as he 
called himself cos. x1 in the years 23-5 B.c. J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


Customary Acres and their Historical Importance. By the late FrepEric 
Seesoum. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 


Ir is sad to think that this is the last volume we shall have from the alert 
and ingenious mind whose English Village Community (1883) opened 
a new epoch in the study of early agricultural economy. In his persistent 
search for new evidence, or for fresh light from the old, Mr. Seebohm came 
to take into account influences and considerations which tended to modify 
considerably his original thesis, and his last years were spent in an attempt, 
unfortunately cut short by his death, to extract clues from the agricultural 
measurements of the crucial age. He began with a close examination of 
customary acres on both sides of the Channel, in the hope of obtaining 
more light upon the early history of the tribal and village communities 
which once occupied this ‘ shell’. In the course of this investigation he 
found evidence which convinced him that the agricultural units which he 
was studying had much wider affinities than he had at first thonght, and 
accordingly extended his survey to the whole European continent, with 
side-glances to Egypt and the East. But he did not live to revise and 
rearrange completely the material in the light of the new point of view. 
If the book, therefore, is somewhat disorderly in arrangement and in parts, 
unless we are much mistaken, actually unsound, it must be remembered 
that it had not the benefit of the author’s final revision and does not, 
indeed, profess to be more than a ‘series of unfinished essays’. 

These cover so much ground that it is not easy to summarize even their 
chief conclusions briefly. In the first place, the early agricultural tribute 
districts of Wales (tref, maenol), Ireland (tir-cumail), and Scotland (plough- 
land of auld extent) are discovered to be in certain numerical relations not 
only with one another but also with English customary acres. Secondly, 
most of these acres (including the statute acre) are detected on the other 
side of the English Channel, chiefly in Normandy and Brittany, not 
necessarily in the same form (1 x 10), but either with the same area or else 
halved or doubled. If, as Mr. Seebohm concluded, this pointed to their 
having crossed from Gaul into Britain, where was their original home ? 
This was the question which led to so great a widening of the scope of the 
inquiry with results which, if they can be upheld, are startling. The 
Breton arpent was not only the customary Cornish acre in different shape, 
but was numerically connected with the Egyptian aroura or khet, with the 
Italian vorsus, and with the customary itinerary measures of Rumania. 
The most prevalent customary acre of Normandy was not only just double 
the English statute acre in area, but the square of which half the furrow of 
the latter was the side and half the furrow of the former the diagonal 
contained exactly four Greek arouraz of 100 square cubits, while the square 
of which the furrow of half a statute acre (142 metres) in the same shape 
(1 x10) was the side contained eight Roman iugera. The French acre, 
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which in area was roughly half the North Wales customary acre, contained 
two Greek medimni or Egyptian khets and ten Greek corn-land modii. 
Again, the common Scottish acre was almost identical in size though not 
in shape with the French forest acre, which was ‘ equal in area to the Roman 
sors (of 2 iugera) raised to an exaggerated standard by raising the Roman 
foot from -2955 to -298 m.’ These are only a few examples of the 
unexpected relations which Mr. Seebohm finds to exist between agricultural 
units at first sight apparently quite unconnected. Underlying their 
similarities is generally, it is asserted, some numerical relation to the 
leuga of 1,500 Roman paces, an itinerary measure hitherto supposed to 
have been peculiar to Gaul but for which a far wider extension is here 
claimed. The old English mile was nothing but this league. Even the 
side of the Egyptian khet was one-thirtieth of half the diagonal of the 
square leuga. 

As to the historical significance of these widespread connexions, sup- 
posing them real, Mr. Seebohm offers only tentative suggestions. Some 
of them, he thinks, may belong to the common substratum of European 
civilization, while others seem to be traceable to later migrations of 
particular tribes. Thus the relation which is found by him to exist between 
Cornish and Scottish acres is accounted for by the presence of Damnonii 
both in Scotland and West Wales, and the coincidence in area of the Irish 
or plantation acre with one customary in Poitou prompts the suggestion 
that the Irish Picts may be an offshoot of the Gallic Pictones. 

On a first perusal these remarkable combinations are most impressive, 
but closer examination raises a doubt whether they are all well founded. 
So far as the affinities detected between Welsh and Irish tribute areas 
on the one side and English and continental agricultural units on the other 
(e.g. between the tir-cumail and the statute acre) depend upon similarities 
of area, they must be put aside as based upon a mistaken estimate of the 
length of the natural feet of the Welsh laws. Looking round for an indica- 
tion of their standard, Mr. Seebohm seized upon a foot of -251 of a metre 
which has been inferred from certain measures in the Assize of David I 
of Scotland! and, making some allowance for variation of standard in 
natural measures, ascribed to the Welsh foot a length of from -246 to 
-252 m.2 (9 to a little over 10 statute inches). It was needless, however, 
to go outside the Venedotian Code itself for the standard of its foot, since 
the table of measures quoted from it (p. 22) defines it as one of 9 inches 
of 3 barleycorns each, and therefore (assuming a fairly constant barley- 
corn) as nearly as possible three-fourths of the length of the statute foot 
of 36 barleycorns (-3047 m.), which makes it -228 m. This initial error 
in regard to the length of the natural foot continues to vitiate the author’s 
conclusions when he passes to the Irish tribute district. Although recog- 
nizing that the foot of the Brehon tracts is an artificial one of 12 inches 


1 This foot of about 10 inches (30 barleycorns) was in use locally in England at 
a later date (G. J. Turner, Huntingdonshire Fines, p. xciv, n. 3). 

* Really -243 to -252, for the diagram opposite p. 25 allows a variation of a milli- 
metre per inch. But as barleycorns were introduced into measurements to secure 
greater accuracy than measures derived from parts of the body could afford, it is 
not clear that so large an allowance even as 6 mm. need be made. 
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(36 barleycorns), he fails to perceive its substantial identity with the 
English statute foot, adds a third to his excessive estimate of the length 
of the Welsh foot, and, forgetting that the Irish foot is artificial, states 
the limits of its variation as -328--335 m. This exaggerated Irish foot 
is afterwards—we quite fail to see why—taken to be the standard on 
which the plethron and some other Greek units were built up (pp. 197, 217). 

If we do not mistake, then, many of Mr. Seebohm’s most surprising 
assimilations are simply due to errors of calculation. Others are probably 
accidental. In this latter category may be placed the likeness to the 
Greek medimnus which is detected in the land units of Central Europe 
and even in those of Brittany. In point of fact the ancient medimnus 
as a land measure is not known to have been in use outside Cyrene and 
Sicily. A third class of affinity is so very approximate that it is only 
made even superficially probable by liberal resort to the variation of 
standard in the natural foot. The possibility of such variation is not 
always clear. The widespread influence of the leuga upon agricultural 
measurements is one of the most fundamental of Mr. Seebohm’s postulates, 
but it rests upon the assumption that its standard might vary from 2,220 m. 
to at least 2,268 m. All that is known of the Gallic leuga in the imperial 
age is that it was equal to exactly 14 Roman miles (2,220 m.). It is true 
that Mr. Seebohm does not hesitate to assume a similar variation in the 
length of the Roman mile itself which he finds preserved in the Russian 
verst (p. 171). 

The evidence advanced to prove the early use of the leuga as an itinerary 
measure in Britain does not seem quite convincing. A proposed identifica- 
tion of the old English mile, which was generally longer than the statute 
mile, with the leuga would carry greater weight if the data given did not 
show so wide a range of variation—from 1,650 m. to 2,574 m. There is 
something to be said for the alternative suggestion of Mr. Petrie, which 
is briefly alluded to in a note, that this old English mile was one of 10 
furlongs, and Mr. Seebohm himself explains the old Scottish mile of 1,810 m. 
as 10 of the furrows of the old acre in Baronia. But perhaps the true 
explanation of the discrepancy between the mileages of the old maps and 
itineraries and modern measured mileages is suggested by Professor 
Stenton, who holds that the former were just rough estimates of distance 
expressed in convenient round numbers. 

So far then as the leuga is called in to account for the measurements 
and numerical relations of various agricultural units, judgement must be 
held in suspense. Some of these relations which do not depend upon 
errors in calculation, such as the practical identity in area of the Cornish 
acre and the Breton arpent, may be really significant, but the fact that 
these units were built up on entirely different rods* should warn us not 
to be too hasty in drawing conclusions from identity of area. In other 
cases we can hardly be mistaken in discountenancing the alleged connexion 
at once as insufficiently proved: Thus the relation asserted to exist 
between the Roman iugerum and the English statute acre rests entirely 

® Mr. Seebohm lays stress upon the fact that ‘the Breton corde of 7-8 m. is exactly 


the diagonal of the square of the Cornish rod of 5:5 m.’ It is not exactly, but even 
if it were the relation is surely far-fetched. 
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on the fact that the long side of the iugerum was just half the length of 
the furrow of a statute half-acre in the form 1 x 10. 

The danger of hasty inferences from identity of area is well illustrated 
in the argument, already alluded to, which identifies the Picts of Ireland 
with the Pictavi or Pictones of western Gaul. If this were not etymo- 
logically impossible, we should have to conclude that the small body of 
Irish Picts (in Ulster) were of different origin from the great Pictish popula- 
tion of Scotland, where the so-called Irish acre is not found. It would 
also be necessary to presume a settlement either of Pictones or of Irish 
Picts in the north of England where the ‘ Irish’ acre was that in customary 
use from Tweed to Humber. 

Mr. Seebohm does not indeed seem much at home in the early history 
of northern Britain. The Cunningham acre of Ayrshire and Ulster is 
described as ‘ a connecting link between the Scottish and Irish portions 
of Dalriada (p. 264). From which it would appear that he thought 
Ayrshire was within the bounds of the Scottish Dalriada. Had the author 
lived to give the final revision to his work, some of the defects which have 
been pointed out would no doubt have been removed. As it stands, it 
contains a great deal of interesting and useful material relating to itinerary 
and agricultural measures extracted from a wide variety of sources; some 
of the relations established between these measures may not be purely 
fanciful, but there is so much that is incorrect or misleading that the book 
can only be recommended to those who are prepared to check its calcula- 
tions and inferences at every point. James Tair. 


The Archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon Settlements. By E. Taurtow Lerps, 
M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


THE importance of this book is not to be estimated by its modest size. 
It really represents a new method of inquiry into the obscure phase of 
history between the collapse of Roman provincial administration in Britain 
and the conversion of the English, a method of peculiar interest, since 
it is only in the sphere of archaeology that we are ever likely to obtain 
new facts bearing upon the Anglo-Saxon conquest. The valuable series 
of studies which Mr. Reginald Smith has written for successive volumes of 
the Victoria History of the Counties of England suffers from the disadvantage 
that each article is necessarily confined, in the main, to the material 
discovered within a single modern shire. Before Mr. Smith wrote, the 
student was reduced to collecting for himself the reports of individual 
discoveries embedded in the mass of local topographical literature. Now 
for the first time the evidence relating to early Anglo-Saxon culture is 
expressed in a convenient summary, and any one who attempts to rewrite 
the earliest passages of English history will have to give very serious 
consideration to the archaeological facts. Mr. Leeds has treated the 
subject as a whole, and future discoveries will gain added value as illus- 
trating or modifying his argument." 

1 Since Mr. Leeds wrote, another conical shield-boas, of the type which he considers 
characteristic of the south of England, has been found in a barrow interment on 


Lowbury Hill, near Aston Tirrold, Berkshire, in the course of the excavations conducted 
there by Mr. Donald Atkinson for University College, Reading. 
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The difficulties presented by the history of this period are not merely 
due to the meagreness of the literary evidence. Modern writers have often 
darkened counsel by inventing impossible identifications of important 
sites which have won acceptance by frequent repetition. Mr. Leeds 
skilfully avoids these ‘pitfalls: He is indeed unnecessarily tentative about 
the identity of the Deorham‘of 577 with the modern Dyrham near Marsh- 
field, which is one of the few fixed points in the history of the sixth century. 
But he does not commit himself to the equation of Wibban dun with 
Wimbledon, or of Bedcan ford with Bedford. If he writes with more 
respect than it deserves of the wild identification of the obscure Fethan leag 
of the Chronicle with the Faccanlea recorded in a Worcester charter of 969, 
this is a unique lapse from his usual caution. And it is characteristic of 
his method that he quite abandons the attempt to frame rigid distinctions 
between the Saxon and the Anglian culture. The existence of features 
common to both cultures in the material obtained from the Midlands 
agrees very well with the conclusions to be drawn from the historical 
evidence. The solidarity of the various races south of the Humber is 
shown by their common subjection, from the sixth to the eighth 
century, to the imperium of a succession of powerful overlords. An 
occasional hint to the same effect: may be derived from local nomenclature : 
an early, perhaps a primitive, settlement of Kentishmen in the modern 
Worcestershire is attested by the place-name Conderton in the latter 
county.2, The wonder is not that the existence of elements common to 
the civilization of both races is continually forced upon the investigator, 
but rather that racial boundaries, such as that along the water-parting 
of the Thames and Nene, can at times be drawn with so much certainty on 
the basis of archaeological data. 

* Between the culture of the West Saxons and the Anglian tribes, as 
illustrated by the grave-finds, there was evidently much in common. The 
resemblances suggest races of the same general stock, the differences 
tribal variation within the limits occupied by that stock.’ The latter 
sentence would express, very accurately, the relationship between Angles 
and Saxons which is suggested by the legal as well as by the historical 
evidence. And in culture as in social organization the Jutes of Kent stand 
quite apart from Angles and Saxons alike, as a richer people who had deve- 
loped to a far higher degree the technique of common arts. No part of 
Mr. Leeds’s book is more interesting than the chapter in which he describes 
this wealthy civilization ; and ‘his demonstration of the identity between 
the distinctive culture of Kent and that revealed by the interments of the 
Isle of Wight, confirming as it does the testimony of Bede, is of obvious 
importance for general history. It is much to be hoped that future 
excavation will discover more definite traces of the Jutes in Hampshire 
than have so far been recorded. They need not be sought, as Mr. Leeds 
seems to imply, merely in the Meon valley, for the Jutish settlement of 
this region extended as far west as the New Forest. And any discuss‘on 


* The late Mr. W. H. Duignan quoted conclusive forms in the note on this name 
in his Place-Names of Worcestershire, p. 41. 

* This may be taken as proved by the name Ytene assigned to this district by 
Florence of Worcester in his account of the death of William II. There is no direct 
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of the origins of this obscure race will now have to consider Mr. Leeds’s 
exposition of the detailed correspondence between the Jutish culture and 
that of the Rhineland. The reality of this correspondence cannot be 
doubted ; the problems which it raises are new and complex, but they are 
also of the first importance for our conception of the social movements 
of the fifth century. 

Any book on this subject is bound to raise debatable issues. Mr. Leeds 
has done well in the present state of our knowledge to discuss the archaeo- 
logical evidence by itself without suffering the traditional history of the 
period to affect the argument from the development of types. But the 
traditional history is a fact that must be reckoned with, and the work 
of co-ordinating the conclusions drawn from grave-finds with the explicit 
statements preserved by the historical authorities, though outside Mr. Leeds’s 
immediate task, inevitably follows it. In some circumstances the evidence 
from archaeology may itself be conclusive. The fact that no certain 
interments have been recorded from Northumbria north of Darlington is, 
as Mr. Leeds points out, of decisive weight against any early settlement of 
this region. But other cases are less simple. The vexed question of the 
origins of Wessex is raised again by the present book, and on a matter 
of so much interest Mr. Leeds’s conclusions should be quoted at length : 


What then are the inferences which the archaeological evidence suggests ? They 
can hardly be other than that the historical accounts only represent one side of the 
story, and that they do no more than record the doings of one section of the tribe 
which ultimately constituted the population of Wessex. They are those, in short, 
of a band of invaders under the leadership of chieftains from whom sprang the royal 
house, and nothing is more natural than that their campaigns should have claimed 
the chief attention of the historians. If the traditions are to be credited with even the 
minutest particle of truth, nothing is more certain than that the invaders who entered 
Britain from the south did not reach the Thames valley before the middle of the sixth 
century, by which time there are excellent reasons for concluding that settlements 
had been established there, dating at least fifty years earlier. It is by a river route 
then, and that the Thames, that the bulk of the settlers of Wessex reached the tract 
of country in which so many cemeteries of the period have come to light. 


Now it may be doubted whether it is really wise, on purely archaeological 
evidence, thus summarily to reject the traditions preserved by the Chronicle 
—whether anything other than quite incontrovertible fact would justify 
us in assuming that the court tradition of the royal house of Wessex was 
mistaken about the sequence of its early wars. Nothing less is involved 
in this suggestion. The occupation of Bensington and Eynsham on the 
left bank of the Thames, as the result of a battle assigned to the year 571, 
is an integral part of the Chronicle story; and it is incompatible with an 
earlier penetration of this district from the east, and by way of the river. 
It is the sequence of events and not their absolute date which matters : 
no historian would stand out for the whole chronological scheme of the 
Chronicle. On the other hand, the antiquity of the basis on which this 
portion of the Chronicle rests has been demonstrated on philological 
grounds in this Review. The early annalist to whom we owe the story 


evidence that the Meanwari were Jutes, though such a conclusion is almost inevitable 
in view of Bede’s information. 
* Ante, xiv. 38. 
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did not accept any Saxon settlement of the Thames valley before the 
battle of 571, and the outline of his tale is credible enough in itself. The 
authenticity of the narrative es a whole is not affected by the confusion 
which attends the history of Cerdic and Cynric,5 and when once the 
invaders have crossed the Salisbury Avon their recorded battles succeed 
each other in natural geographical order. The battle fought at old Salisbury 
in 552 is followed in 556 by a battle at Beranburg. If Earle’s identification 
of this site with Barbury Rings over against Swindon is correct, as it 
certainly is possible,* it means that from this date onwards no obvious 
natural boundary separated the Saxons from the region in which their 
early settlement is attested by the famous cemeteries of Frilford and 
Wittenham. Barbury Rings overlook the Ridge Way, the ancient and 
easy road along the crest of the downs into the modern Berkshire ; Frilford 
and Wittenham are less than thirty miles away. Then after a pause of 
fifteen years came the great advance to east and west, marked by the 
battles of Bedcanford and Dyrham, and the subsequent occupation of the 
whole southern midlands. Nothing really hinders the belief that during 
this interval the Thames was accepted as the northern limit of Saxon 
settlement ; for the important interments at Fairford, whatever their 
absolute date, are certainly later than the north Berkshire burials. 

It is, of course, the question of absolute date which causes the whole 
difficulty. If the Thames valley interments are beyond dispute earlier 
than any date compatible with the Chronicle scheme of events, then the 
Chronicle narrative must be abandoned. But it should be realized that 
this is a desperate expedient, and one only to be adopted when all attempts 
at reconciliation have failed. Students of early Anglo-Saxon history, who 
deprecate the rejection of the only literary material they have, are entitled 
to ask whether the archaeological data can really be referred with rigid 
precision to a term of years so narrowly defined as to countervail all 
contrary evidence. There are no associated finds of coins here to give 
a fixed point in the chronology. The survival of Roman decorative motives, 
illustrated by objects from Frilford, Wittenham, and Fairford, is a very 
important fact ; as Mr. Leeds justly remarks, it supplies a most forcible 
argument against the extermination of the native population. The period 
of time over which this Roman influence extended is a distinct question, 


° The summary on p. 50 of the first two annals of the West Saxon series is not quite 
accurate: ‘ The landing-place of the West Saxons in 495 is given as Cerdicesore, the 
site of which is unknown, and again in 504 at Porta, which name is suggestive of the 
modern Portsmouth.’ There is no annal for 504; under 501 is related the coming to 
Britain of one Port, with his sons Bieda and Megla, in the place which is called Ports- 
mouth. The latter name may very well be derived from the settlement of the historic 
Port, just as the Brunnemue of Gaimar, a name of precisely similar formation, means 
the river-mouth of an unknown Brunna. The West Saxons are not mentioned by 
name in the annals till 514, when their coming is recorded as if this year saw their first 
appearance in Britain. The form of this annal in the Parker MS., which makes Stuf 
and Wihtgar West Saxons, is not original; it conflicts with the evidence of the other 
manuscripts, and with the definite statement of Asser that they were Jutes. There 
can be no question that the Jutish civilization of the Isle of Wight derives its origin 
from the gift of 534 to Stuf and Wihtgar. 

* It appears as Berebyre in 1252 (Index Locorum to the Charters and Rolls in the 
British Museum, i. 39). 
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affected by many complications to which we have no clue. The con- 
servatism of native craftsmen is proved by the very fact of the survival ; 
but the vitality of any given design is determined by elusive considera- 
tions of taste and fashion, and to these it is very difficult to set a period 
in years. If the craftsmen of the Thames valley persisted in their use of 
Roman designs through all the disorders of the fifth century, these designs 
possessed vitality sufficient to carry them to a time reasonably near the 
beginning of Saxon settlement as implied in the Chronicle narrative. May 
we not suggest that if the relevant sections of the Chronicle withstand 
criticism on other grounds they deserve to be admitted as evidence for the 
chronology of the archaeological material itself ? F. M. Srenton. 


Roserto Patmaroccut. L’Abbazia di Montecassino e la Conquista 
Normanna, (Rome: Loescher, 1913.) 


In his study of the Norman conquest of south Italy, Signor Palmarocchi 
brings a fresh point of view to bear on the subject, and in so doing he makes 
a considerable contribution to our understanding of it. He desires to 
regard it, not from the distance of Rome, Byzantium, or Germany, but 
in the light of the political and social transformation effected in south 
Italy itself. In this purpose he takes up his stand at Montecassino as the 
leading patron and interpreter of this transformation. His original inten- 
tion had been to investigate only the great monastic organism and the 
growth of its rural and domestic economy, but he was led on, in order 
to explain the development of the abbey, to sketch its whole history. 
After criticizing even more severely than Caspar in his Petrus Diaconus 
und die Montecassineser Filschungen the traditional account of its early 
endowment, he traces the stages by which it became’ the embodiment of 
Lombard nationality and civilization down to 1057, and he emphasizes the 
importance of the decisive abandonment of the Lombard cause by Desi- 
derius in this year and the alliance with the Normans. By this act 
Montecassino was able to assume a remarkable attitude of independence 
in the struggle between empire, papacy, and Normans, although, after 
playing the part of international mediator, the abbey sank when the 
struggle was over to the position of a mere feudal unit in the new south 
Italian state. Signor Palmarocchi disarms criticism of the somewhat 
loosely knit chapters of his book by explaining its constantly widening 
scope, but in truth it suffers less from the circumstances in which it came 
into being than from the author’s effort to give it greater completeness. 
In examining the changes which accompanied the conquest he sees the 
importance of native conditions at the time, and he protests with justice 
against the habit ‘eccessivamente semplicistico’ (p. 23) of regarding the 
Neapolitan and Sicilian provinces as a single whole. This appreciation of 
fundamental differences has led him to devote whole chapters to Sicily. 
Not only do they add little or nothing to our previous knowledge and 
bear very remotely on the influence of Montecassino, but they tend to 
destroy the unity of the book. While the Sicilian problem could well 
have been dismissed after being plainly stated, the analysis of the mainland 
might have been undertaken. In the principality of Capua the Lombard 
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element was supreme, but further south the Greek recovery of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries produced a different situation. While the Normans 
in Capua took over a homogeneous state, in the duchy of Apulia they 
created a fresh political power, Lombard indeed in the northerly regions, 
but penetrated by Greek institutions in Calabria and southern Apulia. 
Consequently, Montecassino does not offer a complete interpretation of the 
conquest, and the existence of two states is not always expressed with 
sufficient firmness. 

Signor Palmarocchi criticizes adversely the conclusions of Caspar 
and Chalandon in many particulars. His carefully pondered opinion is 
often justified, but in some cases he does less than justice to the meaning 
of his predecessors, and he is himself disposed to trust too much to proba- 
bilities of psychology and to hypothesis. Even when this is the ‘ unico 
mezzo per trovare il filo conduttore in un laberinto’ it should be used 
with caution. An instance of the danger of the method comes out in his 
treatment of the opposition of Abbot Seniorectus to Roger II in the 
winter of 1136-7. He does not consider the impending invasion of the 
Emperor Lothar a sufficient motive for disloyalty, and so proposes to 
transfer the events narrated with circumstantial detail by Peter the 
Deacon to the winter of 1134-5, when Roger’s rumoured death gave 
a great stimulus to the imperial party (pp. 162-5). Even if the king’s 
demand to introduce a garrison into Montecassino is not regarded as 
cause enough for the hostility of an abbey which always guarded its de 


facto independence, definite confirmation of the circumstance is forth- 


coming. Peter the Deacon is often untrustworthy, but on this occasion 
he takes the pains to mention the chamberlain Joscelin and the archbishop- 
elect of Capua among the officers charged with the king’s business. The 
amended date, the winter of 1134-5, falls at once, because they were 
appointed only in October 11351. 

The author treats a vast number of controversial topics in the six 
centuries of his survey, and it is impossible to touch on more than a few. 
Perhaps the most interesting contribution to ecclesiastical history is his 
discussion of the career of Abbot Desiderius. Caspar regards him as the 
instrument of the reformed papacy; Signor Palmarocchi, on the other 
hand, questions with some justice the intensity of his zeal for reform. 
While the alliance of Nicholas II in 1059 with the Normans undoubtedly 
owed much to his efforts, he acted far more in the interests of his monastery 
than of the papacy. The fundamental difference of aim comes out in the 
pontificate of Gregory VII, who did not hesitate to alienate Robert Guis- 
card, while Desiderius adhered firmly to friendship as well with Apulia 
as Capua. In considering the long hesitation of Desiderius in ascending 
the papal chair, Signor Palmarocchi carries discussion a step further when 
he lays greater stress than Chalandon has done on the importance which 
the abbot of Montecassino attached to the support of the new duke of 
Apulia, since Capua alone could not secure the loyalty of the south. He 
does not, however, bring out the motives for Duke Roger’s delay in 
accepting the choice of the cardinals, and the suggestion may be hazarded 
that jealousy of Jordan of Capua, who alone had been consulted in the 

? Alex. Telesin. iii. 30, 31. 
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election, was a determining factor. Moreover, the revolt of Boamund 
began in 1085 and not for the first time in 1087, as Signor Palmarocchi 
seems to imply, and he took refuge according to Orderic Vitalis at Capua. 
Consequently, the statement of Hugh of Lyons that Duke Roger, when 
he was induced to accept Desiderius, had been tricked by the prince of 
Capua may possibly refer to a promise of the latter to abandon Boamund. 

An excursus on the privileges and exemptions of Montecassino and 
another on the administration of its estates, based on the careful study 
of the documents transcribed in the Codex Cassinensis, add considerably 
to our knowledge. It is impossible, however, to follow the author in his 
view of the late growth of the patrimonial jurisdiction of the monastery, 
and a more detailed account of the relations between the judicial officers 
of Montecassino and of the king would have been of great value. In 
treating of the difficult question of the functions of prepositi, advocati, and 
missi, Signor Palmarocchi asks whether the missi were in all cases com- 
petent to act without further appeal to the abbot (p. 221). One answer 
to the question is supplied by a concord of the time of King Roger, which 
seems to have escaped his notice. In a dispute at Troia between John 
de Boccio and the abbot of Montecassino certain proposals of settlement 
were felt by the missi to be of such importance that John had to seek 
the abbot in person before they could be accepted. The whole treatment 
of the administration throws new light .on a little-known side of the 
economy of the monastery, and throughout his book, although it is impos- 
sible to agree with all his conclusions, Signor Palmarocchi has done good 
service in treating the early history of the great Benedictine abbey as 
a whole and in stimulating further inquiry. EVELYN JAMISON. 


The Book of the Bayeux Tapestry. By Hitatre Bettoc. (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1914.) 


In spite of its somewhat ambitious title, this is a disappointing book. 
It describes itself as ‘ presenting the complete work in a series of colour 
facsimiles ’, but the introduction of colour, which is its novel feature, is 
not very successful, and the student will find the monochrome facsimiles, 
from the official negatives, in Mr. Fowke’s handy volume,! clearer in 
definition of detail as well as larger in scale. We are not told how the 
facsimiles in Mr. Belloc’s book were produced, or what relation, if any, 
they bear to those published by Tostain at Bayeux a year or two earlier. 
Mr. Belloc’s own contribution consists of a brief introduction and 
a running commentary on the illustrations. As the only commentator 
among his predecessors whom he mentions by name is Freeman, one 
cannot tell with how much of their work he is familiar, and the unlearned 
reader might even imagine from his remarks that the date of the tapestry 
was here discussed—or at least decided—for the first time. He would 
certainly be much surprised to learn that the famous stitchwork has a 
literature of its own, extending over nearly two centuries, and that scholars 
have disputed its date ad nauseam for over a hundred years. In the 
* See my Norman Administration of Apulia and Capua, App. no. 11 (Papers of the 
British School at Rome, vi. 468 ff., 1913). 
1 The Bayeux Tapestry, 1898 ; reissued in 1913 (see ante, xxix. 397). 
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present century alone, since Marignan’s remarkable book (1902), we have 
had its effective criticism by M. Lanore and the late Gaston Paris, followed 
by the studies of MM. Huard, Anquetil, Turgis, Lauer, Lefebvre des Noéttes, 
and others. It would be difficult to find anything new that could be said 
upon the subject. Mr. Belloc, however, approaches the problem of ‘ the 
authenticity of, or, to be more accurate, the date of this famous document’ 
as if de novo. A few pages of confident assertion can hardly be treated 
as a serious contribution to the controversy on this question, nor will the 
student be reassured by allusions to ‘the gentleman in the trousers and 
the top-hat ’, or to a cheque in ‘ the latter part of the nineteenth century ’. 
Moreover, the author seems quite at sea both as to the usually accepted 
date and as to that which he would substitute for it. It savours, surely, 
of impertinence to write that 


The more slipshod, earlier, and picturesque historians, with their touch of charla- 
tanism and their eye upon the public (notably Freeman), naturally desired to believe, 
and even more naturally said, that the embroidery now preserved at Bayeux was 
exactly contemporary with the Conquest... . But, as the legend that the Bayeux 
embroidery is actually contemporary with the Invasion of England has been erected 
into a sort of university dogma and propagated through English schools and text- 
books, it is as well to point out to my readers the nature of this simple error. 


For Freeman’s careful appendix on ‘ The Authority of the Bayeux 
Tapestry ’? is a valuable summary of the controversy up to the time of its 
appearance, and gives very fairly the reasons for believing it to be ‘ a con- 
temporary work’. As he held that Bishop Odo designed it ‘ for his newly 
rebuilt cathedral church of Bayeux’,? ‘his own newly-built church’,4 
and as that church was only consecrated in 1077, he cannot have 
thought it, as alleged, ‘ exactly contemporary with the Conquest’, nor 
am I aware of any such dogma being found in our text-books.5 To meet 
an obvious rejoinder I hasten to add that one may quite consistently 
accept Freeman’s conclusions where sound, while rejecting such a state- 
ment as that ‘in the tapestry the bequest of Edward to Harold’ plainly 
appears ® as being due to his own bias and opposed to the whole stand- 
point of the stitchwork. 

Mr. Belloc, on the other hand, tells us at the outset that we have here 
‘a record contemporary or nearly contemporary, . . . virtually a contem- 
porary document’ (which was Freeman’s view), but, further on, argues, 
from the date of the first crusade, that ‘there must be an interval of at 


least fifty years’ between the invasion and the stitchwork. Finally we 
reach this conclusion : 


We have in the Bayeux Tapestry something certainly later than 1140, almost 
certainly later than 1150, probably as late as 1160, but, on the other hand, certainly 


prior to the date 1200. 

But the only date found in the foot-note appended to this passage is 
in the statement that ‘ the helmet with a nasal is not now in any document 
before the seal of Baldwin, the late 1115 ’—which is unintelligible. And if 
the date is ‘ certainly later than 1140’, why trouble about the first crusade ? 
As if to increase our perplexity, we read, after this, in the text that ‘ the 


* Norman Conquest, iii. (1875) 563-75. 5 p. 563. * p. 571. 
> M. Gaston Paris took the accepted date to be 1070-80. ® Norm. Conq. iii. 573. 
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Tapestry was produced about a generation later tlian the Conquest’. 
How then can its date be 1140-1200 ? 

Mr. Belloc, like M. Marignan, appears to rely partly on archaeological 
evidence and partly on the allegation that the tapestry follows Wace. If 
this allegation were true, one need not trouble about any date earlier than, 
say, 1160; but, as M. Gaston Paris justly observed of M. Marignan’s 
proof of it, ce tableau, qui doit établir sa thése, suffit & la détruire’. 
But Mr. Belloc’s knowledge is in inverse ratio to his confidence. For 
instance, English commentators, Freeman among them, have justly laid 
stress, since Amyot discovered the fact, on the appearance of Turold, Vital, 
and Wadard, who figure by name in the tapestry, among the principal 
tenants of Bishop Odo in England, while Turold was actually dead before 
Domesday. Of this he seems to know nothing; ‘ Turold’ for him only 
suggests the ‘ Chanson de Roland’; ‘ who Vital was’, he writes, ‘ there 
is no sort of evidence to tell us’; ‘ Wadard’ he simply ignores. Again, 
of the four notes prefixed to the text, the first tells us that ‘ Many of 
our historians carelessly talk of Harold being brought to Rouen: we have 
no proof of this’, while in the second we read: ‘ Mr. Oman in his version 
of the affair makes Bonneville the scene of the oath; I have not seen 
the proof of this.’ The fact in both cases is stated by William of Poitiers, 
who is at least well known as a primary and contemporary authority. 
Finally, we have the unlucky assertion that the tapestry shows Bishop Odo 
‘with the characteristically French inscription “ Pueros suos”, by way of 
saying “ hismen’’. ... So the modern French army term, “ mes enfants ”’ 
for men. All this is quite clear.’ Mr. Belloc does not allow us to forget 
that he has served in the French army. Unfortunately the word ‘ pueros’, 
as Mr. Charles Dawson has shown, is an eighteenth-century addition (for 
which ‘ Francos’ was originally suggested), while as for ‘ suos’, it is not 
found even in the tapestry thus restored. One may also note that ‘ the 
Mont St. Michael’ is surely neither French nor English. It is to be 
regretted that a writer who has made so considerable a name for himself 
as a littérateur should have set himself to put historians right on a subject 
of which he only had an imperfect knowledge. _ J. H. Rounp. 


Le Mouvement théologique du XII* Siécle, Etudes, Recherches et Documents. 
Par J. De Guevuinck, 8.J. (Paris : Gabalda, 1914.) 


THE centre of this valuable study of the twelfth century is the Liber 
Sententiarum of Peter the Lombard. That a work of such small originality 
or intrinsic importance should have become the basis of theological educa- 
tion throughout Europe is one of the curiosities of history. One is tempted 
even to call it an accident, for, if Abelard was condemned and Peter 
accepted (though not without a struggle) as a pillar of orthodoxy, this was 
due less to any radical divergence in doctrine than to differences in the 
personality of the two writers. In the method of exposition during the 
great age of medieval theology we may, as Father de Ghellinck suggests, 
distinguish three stages. The monograph is succeeded by the collection 
of ‘ Sentences ’, and this in its turn by the Summa. Of these the second 
would seem to be the most impersonal and the least open to criticism. 
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Theoretically the author might almost be eliminated, and the whole 
reduced to a bare statement of past opinions, without any estimate of 
their value. In practice, however, this is not possible, for the endeavour 
to present any doctrine in its purity by means of a ‘ cloud of witness’ 
inevitably leads either to the exclusion of inconvenient witnesses or to 
the frank admission of conflicting judgements. Fortunately, and thanks 
in no small measure to Abelard, the latter alternative was preferred in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and the Inber Sententiarum owed its 
eventual position to the fact that it was thought (after the excision of 
certain propositions) to preserve more effectively than any similar work 
the balance between orthodoxy and dialectic. Non sunt adversi sed diversi 
was the motto of the period, maintained alike by those whose object was 
general conciliation and by those who desired to carry speculation to 
the utmost point compatible with avoiding ecclesiastical condemnation. 
With great industry and admirable judgement Father de Ghellinck has 
traced the affinities and relations of the Inber Sententiarum, and in some 
cases has thrown new light on the facts. A good example is the discussion 
of the relation between Gandulph of Bologna and the Lombard. Gandulph 
enjoyed at one time sufficient repute to earn for himself the description, 
found in a medieval manuscript, Magister Gandulphus, cuius magna est 
in ecclesia Dei auctoritas. Not long ago Denifle brought him into notice 
again, and since then attempts have been made to prove that his Sententiae 
are prior to the more famous work. It is difficult to suppose that any one, 
after reading Father de Ghellinck’s examination of the evidence, will con- 
tinue to sustain that opinion. Especially worthy of notice is the argument 
based on the use of John of Damascus vy the two authors, which leads 
to the conclusion that Gandulph did not copy from the De Fide Orthodoza, 
but. borrowed his quotations from the Magister Sententiarum. The entry 
of John of Damascus into the western world forms the subject of a special 
chapter. The Latin translation by Burgundio of Pisa seems to have been 
accomplished about 1148-50, and there are twenty-six citations from it 
in the Liber Sententiarum. All of these, however, are taken from the first 
seven chapters of Book III, and, after discussing certain other hypotheses, 
Father de Ghellinck is disposed to infer that Peter saw the translation during 
a visit to Rome, but had not time to examine more than a portion of it. 
Another translation is connected with the name of Grosseteste and men- 
tioned by Roger Bacon. The doubts about the exact character of this work 
have at last been set at rest by the researches of Dr. M. R. James, who 
has shown that it is a new version of Burgundio, based on a study of the 
original Greek. Father de Ghellinck also brings to light a third translation, 
preserved only in two incomplete manuscripts. The author is unknown, 
but Father de Ghellinck finds in him des qualités @helléniste bien rares en 
somme au moyen dge. 

The last and perhaps the most interesting subject treated by Father 
de Ghellinck is the mutual relation of Theology and Canon Law. The most 
obvious points of contact were, of course, practical rather than speculative, 
but from early times the canonists, especially in their references to the 
sacraments, began to wander into theological discussions. This tendency, 
discoverable as early as Burchard of Worms, becomes more marked in 
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Ivo of Chartres, and culminates in Gratian of Bologna, who is often 
recognized in the marginal notes of early manuscripts as the source of 
many of the Lombard’s opinions. The obligations of the canonists and 
the theologians were, in fact, mutual. The canonists often appealed to 
theology, but the theologians in their turn came to recognize the canonists 
as the chief storehouse of the authoritative judgements in which the 
wisdom of the church was recorded. But the strongest link of all is 
found, once more, in the task of dialectical reconciliation, imposed upon 
all who would support their position by reference to ‘ authorities’. From 
Alan of Lille Father de Ghellinck quotes the admirable saying, sed quia 
auctoritas cereum nasum habet, id est in diversum potest flecti sensum, 
rationibus roborandum est. Here we have the whole problem presented 
to the medieval theologian or canonist. As early as Isidore of Seville we 
find the statement, ilius teneatur sententia cuius antiquior aut potior 
exstat auctoritas, and to supplement this guiding principle there came from 
time to time fresh maxims, none more notable than Abelard’s facilis 
autem plerumque controversiarum solutio reperitur, si eadem verba in diversis 
significationibus a diversis auctoribus posita defendere poterimus. The 
earliest of philosophical methods, dialectic is likely to survive all others, 
if only because its formulas, whether we seek them in Aristotle, in Abelard, 
or in Hegel, can cover almost every inward disposition from the closest 
grasp of a faith once delivered to the saints to the firmest disbelief in the 
existence of either saints or faith. Father de Ghellinck has written of an age 
in which the greater men were for avoiding, if possible, both extremes, and 
his book is an excellent guide to the meaning of a movement which in the 
twelfth century excited both admiration and fear. W.H. V. Reape, 


Essai sur l Armée royale au Temps de Philippe Auguste. Par Epovarp 
AupouIN. (Paris: Champion, 1913.) 


Proressor Aupoutn of Poitiers has in this work revised and enlarged 
three articles which appeared in the review Moyen-Age in 1912-13. His 
essay is in reality a detailed and careful study of two well-known docu- 
ments, the Prisia servientum and the royal accounts of the year 1202. 
The latter record, whose original is lost, was printed by Brussel in his 
Usage des fiefs. The former is found in Register A of Philip Augustus, 
and has been shown by Borrelli de Serres to belong to the year 1194. 
M. Audouin ingeniously explains a few anomalous entries in the record by 
the suggestion that, after its insertion in the register by Walter of Nemours 
about 1200, various items were added in 1204. The present work contains 
a new edition of these records, together with a revised text of the four- 
teenth-century French translation of the Prisia, first published by M. Bou- 
taric. The greater part of the book consists of the texts and of tabular 
analyses of their contents ; the numerous topographical and biographical 
notes, which can be traced in an excellent index, will be of much service 
to students of the military and administrative systems of Philip Augustus. 

The object of the author is to establish more clearly than previous 
writers have done the details of military service, especially wages, in 
France during the wars between King Philip and the Angevin kings of 
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England. Although he does not add much that is new to the researches 
of Boutaric and Borrelli de Serres, his conclusions are precise and definitive. 
The maximum force at Philip’s disposal he estimates at 25,000 men, of 
whom three-fifths (1,200 knights, 3,000 mounted men-at-arms, and 
10,000 foot) fought at Bouvines. It is unfortunate that the records do 
not help towards an estimate of the numbers which invaded Normandy 
between 1202 and 1204. The Norman rolls, few though they are, convey 
a better impression of the field-force which Richard and John occasionally 
collected. Some discussion of the French field-force would, however, have 
been welcome, the more so that one of M. Audouin’s points is that the 
French nobility gave their services freely for an extended period, and 
were superior in devotion to the Norman tenants-in-chief. The standing 
army, organized by Philip for garrison duty, contained 2,700 or 2,800 men. 
This force, which is dealt with in the records of 1202, corresponded, we 
may remark, to a similar force which manned the Norman garrisons. 
The most interesting facts which M. Audouin brings out in his analysis of 
the ‘ standing army ’ of Philip Augustus are the position of the mounted 
men-at-arms (servientes equites) and the comparative absence of alien 
mercenaries or routiers. The servientes equites were, socially and otherwise, 
quite independent of the knights; they formed a class apart, drawn from 
the less wealthy feudal tenants, and before 1231 increased in importance. 
In St. Louis’s reign they were better armed and paid than they had been 
in the reign of Philip Augustus. Secondly, the paid forces of Philip were 
French. The English kings employed mercenaries on a large scale. Philip 
dismissed his Brabangons. The notorious Cadoc was not a routier but 
a knight-banneret in charge of 500 foot-soldiers, who were treated as a unit 
in his pay. He received a lump sum from the French treasury, and was, 
in short, a captain of irregulars. On the analogy of Cadoc’s force it would 
be safe, I think, to emphasize the distinction which I have drawn elsewhere 
between Mercadier and other mercenary leaders subsidized by the Angevin 
kings. | 

Students will notice M. Audouin’s remarks upon the auxiliary services, 
the interest taken by Philip’s vice-chancellor, Brother Guérin, in the artil- 
lery, the method of paying the garrisons, and the private victuallers who 
accompanied the armies. He reaches the same conclusions as those of the 
present writer on such points as the wages of various classes in the Norman 
army (corresponding on the whole to wages in France) and the significance 
of the Norman auwilium exercitus. The analysis of the quota-lists of service 
due from the French towns strengthens my suspicion that a similar method 
of enlistment or exaction, combining Carolingian tradition with later feudal 
practice, may be traced in Normandy ; but in the absence of a Norman list of 
Prisia servientum, it is impossible to say whether the Norman dukes made a 
systematic levy upon the towns of the duchy. F. M. Powicke. 


Church and State in the Middle Ages. The Ford Lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1905. By A. L. Smirn. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


Tue chief objection to this book is its title. Excellent as are these lectures, 
their title is misleading. Not merely do they not deal with the whole. 
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problem of church and state in the middle ages, but they do not deal 
with the whole of the English problem. They are an acute and interesting 
criticism of the relations between the papacy and this country for 
a period of about half a century. It is a pity that the title should lead 
the public to expect something very different. Henry the Third and Pope 
Innocent the Fourth would have been a fair description; and not very 
much less attractive. At the same time it is to be presumed that the author 
would make a defence ; and would justify it from the body of the book. 
‘My book’, he might say, ‘is not so wrongly named as you suppose; for 
it takes the fundamental fact in the problem of Church and State, and 
describes it at the most critical point in medieval history. I claim to 
have shown not only something of the good that the papacy did, but of 
the value that it might have been, and to have analysed the causes of 
its decadence as a world-power in religion by showing that at the most 
decisive point in its history, it allowed itself in the person of one of its 
ablest representatives to be deflected from its true path under the 
influence of vulgar political ambition.’ This is hardly a complete defence, 
but it states the main thesis of the book. Mr. Smith in his earlier lectures 
is occupied in a task comparatively easy. He points out that much of 
the abuse which the papacy has come in for is mistaken, and that in its 
day it was a necessary, a civilizing, and even a spiritualizing agency. 
Then, in the later half of the book, he turns round and shows how, under 
the exigencies of the struggle with Frederick II, and the desire for political 
aggrandizement, all the higher objects of the papacy were abandoned at 
least for a time; and that a mean pursuit of mean ends—mean, that 
is, from the Christian point of view—destroyed the moral basis of its 
authority; and together with its calculated hatred of the holy Roman 
empire shattered that unity of Christendom which was, in the middle 
ages, the postulate of all politics. 

In the course of these lectures many wise considerations are put 
forward. Mr. Smith shows how too many of us, even of those not unfamiliar 
with historical research, are still under the domination of Puritan prejudice. 
In one particular, he justly criticizes Maitland. Maitland, it must not be 
forgotten, with all his genius had certain limitations ; the attitude of the 
common lawyer towards the canonists was one of these; that of the 
legal towards the clerical office another. The best chapter in the book is 
that on the law of marriage. Mr. Smith shows how very conventional 
and commonplace is some of the condemnation meted out to the paps-y, 
even by renowned scholars. He points out that 
there is some unfairness in summing up the church view of marriage as low, and 
simultaneously complaining of it as impracticably high. It was high just as the 
monastic ideal was high, and for the same reason and with similar results. It was 
above the men of that age; they could not attain unto it; but it held up a lofty 
conception before their eyes. 

He next examines a rather emphatic statement in the great History of 
English Law by Pollock and Maitland : 

When we weigh the merits of the mediaeval church and have remembered all her 

good deeds we have to put into the other scale, as a weighty counterpoise, the 


incalculable harm done by a marriage-law which was a maze of flighty fancies and 
misapplied logic. 


I2 
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Mr. Smith shows that the statement is more than unfair. 


The flighty fancies, the misapplied logic, were the very things against which we 
see the papacy setting its face consistently, brushing them away for sound sense 
and practical compromise. The maze was none of its making, and, compared with 
what existed before, was like an Italian garden compared to a tropical jungle. 


He goes on to ask: 


Can it seriously be maintained that this should outweigh all the good done by 
the mediaeval church, that institution which was the saviour of society after the 
barbarian deluge ? Is this one consideration to be really a counterpoise to all the 
religion, all the art, and most of the literature of the Middle Ages, to outweigh the 
names of Bede and Anselm, Langton and Grossteste ? 


And again : 


Has Professor Maitland quite sufficiently distinguished between mediaeval church 
and mediaeval society in general, when he holds the former responsible for abuses 
that were forced upon it by the latter ? 


He goes on to detail some of the paradoxes of the common law in the 
middle ages, and very pertinently inquires, ‘ Is the English common law 
entitled to scoff at the “maze” of canon law and rebuke the “ flighty 
fancies” of the canonists’ ? 

In the later part of the book, Mr. Smith examines and rejects the claim 
to authenticity of Grosseteste’s most famous letter to the Pope. Probably 
he is right in denying its authenticity. But it seems strange that he 
should give no hint that the matter had been previously decided in that 
sense by a French scholar. His criticism of Matthew Paris is admirable, 
and ought to be borne in mind by all who use him as an authority for the 
relations of England and Rome. Large parts of the last two lectures seem 
to prepare us for that book on the Emperor Frederick II, stupor mundi, 
for which we had hoped so long. The characterization of Pope Innocent IV, 
and the estimate of the significance of his pontificate in world-history, 
are the most important things in this most valuable volume. 


He would show that his one object was a lasting peace for the Church ; his one 
principle to act through and with the cardinals; his one preoccupation the emperor. 
He set to work with a tireless diligence that makes his registers an overwhelming 
monument. Nothing escapes him, from Iceland to Tunis, from the pillars of Hercules 
to the land of the Tartars. Nothing is too little ; nothing is beneath his attention ; 
every one is worth cultivating ; everything will come in useful some day. He is full 
of enterprise, and not afraid to throw himself into a new set of circumstances. No 
conjuncture finds him unprepared. The most diverse forces and impulses of that 
motley time are all welcome to him, because he knows how to avail himself of each. 
He is as much at home in a summer’s retreat among the pious friars of Assisi as in 
@ six years’ residence in the armed camp of Lyons; in a Cistercian chapter at Cluny 
as in the tumultuous civic receptions at Genoa, Milan, and Bologna; in secret 


conclave with St. Louis or in stormy interviews with Brancaleone and the republicans 
of Rome. 


Mr. Smith’s thesis is this. The papacy was on the whole a beneficent 
and needful institution, until the thirteenth century. The pontificate of 
Innocent IV is the parting of the ways. Then the popes deliberately 
chose a temporal instead of a spiritual regality; and although they won 


prepared the way at once for ultramontane tyranny inside their communion 
and the gradual diminution in the extent of their kingdom. 


senate : 
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Had the church really won? Was the victory of Innocent IV a victory for the 
Church ? Was it even a victory for his own plans? He had taken the Church at her 
highest and best, in the climax of the thirteenth century, that glorious flowering-time 
of the Middle Ages, and in eleven years had destroyed half her power for good and 
had launched her irretrievably upon a downward course. He had crushed the greatest 
ruling dynasty since the Caesars, and ruined the greatest attempt at government since 
the fall of Rome. In ruining the Empire, he had also ruined the future of the 
Papacy. Was this a victory ? 

These and other extracts will show that in addition to his learning and 
originality Mr. Smith has the gift of writing. J. NeviL_e Fiaais. 


The King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages. By James 
Fospick Batpwin, Ph.D., Professor of History in Vassar College. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


ProressorR BaLpwin’s book is substantially though not formally divided 
into three parts. In the first place Mr: Baldwin gives a chronological 
narrative of the part played by the council in medieval history, tracing 
the beginnings of the council from the primitive Curia Regis, out of which 
grew every administrative department of every medieval feudal state. 
He shows how under Henry III the council came definitely into existence, 
and notes throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the extremely 
gradual process by which it grew into an organized institution. From the 
later part of the fourteenth century his narrative becomes more detailed 
and more illuminating. He is at his best when he sketches the conflict of 
ideals which made the king wish to fill his council with household officers 
and personal dependants, while the magnates regarded it as a sort of 
committee of the higher aristocracy, whose mission was to see that the 
royal policy was framed on lines approved by the baronage. The aristo- 
cratic view of the council, always emphasized in periods of weak monarchy 
and civil strife, definitely came to the fore in the days of the Good Parlia- 
ment, and prevailed from the minority of Richard II to the breakdown of 
Lancastrian constitutionalism in the middle of the fifteenth century, With 
the Tudors the council revived, but the monarchical theory now prevailed. 
It became the more stable, since the monarchy was able to combine 
royal officers and faithful barons in a well-ordered institution, whose 
ever-increasing activity did much to secure the triumph of the Tudors. 

The second aspect of Mr. Baldwin’s work is the systematic setting forth 
of the power, records, and antiquities of the council. It adds to the 
lucidity of his book that his narrative and descriptive chapters alternate 
with each other. The third section of the book consists of an admirable 
appendix of original documents, nearly all hitherto unpublished, and drawn 
not so much from the well-known enrolments as from the rarely consulted 
‘files’ of chancery and exchequer documents preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Conspicuous among these are the chancery files, now 
described as ‘ parliamentary and other proceedings’, the exchequer files 
described as ‘ council and privy seal’, the files of chancery and exchequer 
* warrants ’, and above all, the vast and, unluckily, rearranged collection 
of ‘ancient petitions’. Some excellent facsimiles are appended, but in 
several cases these are on too small a scale to be easily read. 
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Enough has been said to show that Mr. Baldwin’s book is one to be 
treated with the utmost respect, and that he has not only written a most 
complete and learned treatise on the history of the council, but has made a 
substantial contribution to our knowledge of the administrative history of 
the later middle ages. As regards his subject, Mr. Baldwin has established 
conclusions that are likely to stand their ground. Among such generaliza- 
tions may be included his doctrine of the unity and continuity of the king’s 
council, whether it be called ‘ privy’, ‘ great’, ‘ secret’, or ‘ ordinary ’. 
In this matter we might go even further than Mr. Baldwin, and venture to 
criticize some of his favourite formulae, such as ‘ council in the exchequer ’, 
* council in chancery’, and ‘ council in parliament’, as also inadmissible. 

We may whole-heartedly accept Mr. Baldwin’s doctrines as to the indefinite- 
ness and fluidity, not only of the organization of the council, but of all 
medieval institutions. Even when the process of differentiation had gone 
so far that a well-marked sphere was assigned to one institution, it was sure 
to continue to deal with questions which, theoretically, belonged to some other 
department. Above all, he deserves praise for emphasizing the administra- 
tive side of his subject. Administration presents the most fundamental 
problems with which the political historian has still to deal. In the future 
all who endeavour to grapple with these problems will have constant 
occasion to profit by Mr. Baldwin’s book. 

Mr. Baldwin rightly tells us that the council in early times was ‘ not 
a clearly defined institution, but a body very vaguely outlined, and by 
no means clearly separated from other branches of the original organ of 
government’. Accordingly, he devotes a great deal of his book to con- 
sidering the relations of the council with the various departments of state, 
or, as he phrases it, with ‘several closely affiliated bodies, such as the 
house of lords, the exchequer, the king’s bench and the court of chancery ’. 
It follows that his treatise involves a theory as to every part of our adminis- 
trative institutions. 

In these wider extensions of his subject Mr. Baldwin’s book may well 
provoke criticism. The essential function of the council was not to act, 
but to give advice. The very vagueness and the extraordinary variety of 
forms which the council assumed were the natural result of the simple 
fact that, at different times and under different conditions, the king took 
the advice now of one group of persons, now of another. Mr. Baldwin 
more or less recognizes that the council, though advising executive action, 
did not itself discharge directly executive functions. He does not, however, 
completely realize the limitation to conciliar action which this want of 
executive authority involved. The council might give any advice, and the 
king might take it ; but the executive measures necessary to carry it out 
were, before Tudor times at least, seldom the act of the council. Such action 
involved, first, a mandate from a secretarial office, such as the chancery, 
the exchequer, the wardrobe, the chamber, or even the two benches of 
the common law. Thus if a piece of advice was translated into a letter 
patent or close, it became an act commanded by the chancery; if by 
a writ of privy seal, the executive authority was, under Edward I, the 
wardrobe, and, from Edward III’s reign, the office of the privy seal ; if 
embodied in a letter under the signet, the king’s secretary and, later, the 
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signet office took responsibility. Similarly, financial resolutions might 
give rise to writs under the exchequer seal. In all such cases, therefore, 
we must draw a line between the body which advised and the secretarial 
office which issued writs. Lastly, it was the function of the royal 
ministers and bailifis and of the departments, which were executive as 
well as secretarial, to carry out the royal orders. Mr. Baldwin treats 
as acts of the council the acts of other departments, which were only 
initiated by conciliar action. 

Other consequences follow from what is here suggested. Mr. Baldwin 
rightly repudiates the view that the history of the council cannot be 
written; yet it can only be properly focused when the history of the 
administrative departments through which it acted is understood. Here 
and there, for instance on p. 445, Mr. Baldwin gets very near the primary 
truth that the council was not a ‘ department’ but a body which had to 
do with all departments alike. His general trend is, however, to the 
contrary. It is true, then, that the definitive history of the council can 
only. see the light when the history of the later exchequer and the 
early chancery and such household departments as the wardrobe and 
the chamber has been worked out. Accordingly, with all its merits, 
Mr. Baldwin’s book must be regarded as marking a great stage forward in 
our knowledge, rather than as a final book. This is not so much because its 
conclusions are wrong, as because so many of them are out of focus. This 
is in no wise Mr. Baldwin’s fault. It is the result of the present state of 
our knowledge. It is his misfortune that in a premature effort to write 
a detailed history of the council he has been compelled, so to say, to put 
the cart before the horse. 

The worst results of Mr. Baldwin’s method come out in his treatment 
of the relations of the council and the exchequer. Here he has accepted 
the view that the twelfth- and thirteenth-century exchequer was ‘ actually 
a general secretariat for all kinds of government business’, ‘a general 
organ of government wherein the council was seated’. It is manifest that, 
after the easygoing fashion of the times, the exchequer was often employed 
in expediting very varied business in which the king was concerned. 
It was, however, primarily and essentially a ‘ segregated ’ revenue depart- 
ment, and its ‘secretarial’, nay, even its judicial aspects, were quite 
subordinate to its prime function. The sound view of Stubbs and Maitland 
to this effect is dismissed on evidence which is neither relevant nor con- 
clusive. Though the exchequer was strengthened by certain councillors 
on particular occasions, and the council held its meetings on exchequer 
premises, there was in the reign of Edward I clear differentiation between 
the council and the exchequer. The fact that a great variety of documents, 
including some ‘ diplomatic documents ’, was stored in the exchequer for 
safe-custody and reference does not show that the exchequer had 
control over foreign relations. A mandate to the exchequer to consider 
the relations of English and Flemish merchants suggests simply 
that it was a matter not of diplomacy, but of finance. It is inad- 
missible to argue, because the English exchequer exercised control over 
‘the exchequer of Gascony’, that under Edward I ‘ the responsibility 
of the government of Gascony lay especially with the exchequer’, 
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Mr. Baldwin’s section on the relations of the council to the two branches 
of the common law is interesting and suggestive, and he throws all his 
power into his discussion of the relations of the king’s council with the 
chancery. He has clearly done good pioneer work, and both here and in 
his sections on the jurisdiction of the council he has made a serious 
contribution towards the early history of the various bodies which 
administered early ‘equity’. It would be unreasonable to expect 
more, for the unravelling of some of the most intricate problems in 
our legal history can hardly be accomplished in a book destined to fulfil 
another purpose. 

On some points, perhaps, Mr. Baldwin does not quite apprehend the 
effect of changes which he records. For instance, he rightly lays stress on 
the increasing use of the privy seal after the early years of Edward III’s 
reign as the instrument for carrying out the wishes of the council. This 
is shown in the fact that writs of summons to the council ceased to be 
issued under the great seal and went under the privy seal, and even more 
clearly, in the close relation of the staff of the privy seal to the council, 
notably in the fact that the early clerks of the council were also clerks of 
the privy seal. The first of these, Master John Prophet, is perhaps the 
greatest benefactor that the historians of the council have had, for he drew 
up in his interesting journal of the council the first definite archives of 
the council which exist. Mr. Baldwin has done a real service by disin- 
terring from the exchequer archives the elaborate journal which Prophet 
kept of the proceedings of the council in the years 1392 and 1393. It is, 
however, an exaggeration to say that the privy seal became the ‘ direct 
and authoritative organ of the king’s council’, and I have little more 
faith in the theory of rivalry between the chancery and the office of the 
privy seal than in an earlier conflict between chancery and exchequer. 
For this reason I mislike the distinction between the ‘ council in chancery ’ 
and the ‘ council (privy seal)’ which Mr. Baldwin has drawn. 

With the Yorkists the decay of the medieval administrative departments 
becomes well accentuated. One happy result of this is that Mr. Baldwin’s 
misconceptions as to the relations of the council to other bodies in earlier 
times no longer stand in the way of his correctly focusing the general 
administrative position towards the conclusion of his period. Accordingly 
his last chapter on ‘ the council from Edward IV to Henry VIII’ is one 
of his best, throwing real light on the genesis of the Tudor administrative 
system. But is it safe to argue the reduced activity of the council under 
the Yorkist kings from the negative argument of the loss of conciliar 
records ? The truth is that we have no real records of the council, preserved 
as such, until the reign of Henry VIII. I mean by this, that there no 
longer survives a special fonds of council records, any more than there is 
a special fonds of records of the privy seal. Such acts of either body as 
have survived owe their existence to the fact that they were preserved in 
the archives of the two great record-preserving departments, the chancery 
and the exchequer. It is from these sources that the numerous acts of great 
and privy seal, inspired by the council, are derived. It is in the exchequer 
that Prophet’s journal and other early records of the council are found. 
I emphasize the point because it is rather slurred over in Mr. Baldwin’s 
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chapter on the records of the council and in his useful appendix on 
authorities. ws : 

Mr. Baldwin recognizes that the council ‘ was not limited to any fixed 
place, and never ceased to bear a certain migratory character’, since 
‘there was always a varying number of councillors attending the king, 
wherever he might be, at home or abroad’. These sentences do not lay 
sufficient stress on the undoubted fact that all through the middle ages 
the primary duty of the council was to follow the king. Mr. Baldwin’s 
readers would, however, conclude that its natural home was early estab- 
lished in London, and that its migrations were the exceptions rather than 
the rule. It is true that the council often sat at Westminster or London, 
because all kings were often in those places. It is true also that after 1343 
a new chamber, called almost from the first the star chamber, was erected 
at Westminster and set apart for the specific purpose of holding the 
council meetings. It is, however, only the ‘ judicial council ’, the ‘ council 
in the star chamber ’, as Mr. Baldwin calls it, which henceforth habitually 
sat at Westminster. This was, no doubt, because, in the nature of things, 
a judicial body is best held in some fixed place. But the primary and 
original council still followed the king. The fact that fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century monarchs were less on the move than earlier kings, or 
anyhow confined their wanderings within narrower limits, does not prevent 
this ‘council with the king’ from being the real consultative council. 
It is hard, therefore, to accept the view that the statute of retainers of 
1503 and the consequent ordinances of 1526 set up a newly formed 
branch of the historic council, namely, that attending the king’s person. 
The point is surely that these measures aimed at preventing the increasing 
absorption of the council in judicial business, transacted in the star 
chamber at Westminster, from interfering with its essential and primary 
function of attending on the king to give him advice. The specialized 
council at Westminster, not the council attending the king, is the new body. 
As regards the time before the middle of the fourteenth century, the royal 
council was essentially migratory. Even the chancery had not down to this 
time any fixed place of session, and Mr. Baldwin is in error in assuming 
that it was already established in London: he seems to have been led 
astray by the modern idea of the necessary centralization of political 
institutions in a ‘capital’. Though by the middle of the fourteenth 
century most of the offices of state, including the chancery and the ward- 
robe, had a dépét or permanent office in London, they were not, however, 
locally fixed in London, like the exchequer or the common bench; the 
vital point is that they moved constantly to the place suggested by 
convenience, 

Mr. Baldwin underestimates the extent to which subdivisions of the 
council into branches or committees took place, even in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. He recognizes that sometimes, ‘as described in 
1342 and 1347, it is possible to discern a group of councillors in attendance 
upon the king in France, communicating with the council in England’. 
He holds, however, that it is only under Henry IV that a ‘ fairly clear 
distinction was made between the councillors who were “ about the royal 
person”, and those who remained in London or Westminster’, But he 
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does not think that this tendency to subdivision within the council became 
important before the reign of Henry VIII. Yet from the reign of Edward I 
onwards it was usual, when the king went abroad, for part of the council 
to attend him, while part remained behind to assist the regency. Even 
when the king was not abroad we have similar divisions of the council. 
A passage in Hemingburgh (ii. 126) suggests that in 1297, just before 
Edward I’s departure for Flanders, the council was divided into three 
bodies. Part of it had already preceded the king to Flanders; another 
part remained behind in London; and a third, an apparently feeble section, 
was attending the king at the place of embarkation. One of the most 
interesting letters printed by Mr. Baldwin shows that in 1316 some of 
Edward II’s councillors were with him in the north, though others were 
established elsewhere, probably in London. It is true that on both these 
occasions Edward I and Edward II made the small number of councillors 
attending them a pretext for not discharging disagreeable business. Yet 
the fact remains that, wherever the king went, there some of his councillors 
went also. The consequences of this subdivision of the council during the 
French wars of Edward III were exceedingly important. This is shown 
in another of Mr. Baldwin’s documents, which is in reality evidence of the 
fierce controversy that was being carried on in 1339 between the council 
left in England and the councillors attending the king in Flanders. In this 
conflict, which culminated in the ministerial revolution of 1340, we see 
not only a division between two sections of the council, but also a struggle 
between the aristocratic and curialist elements within that body. 

Mr. Baldwin’s book is clearly written and accurate in detail. A few 
cases of slips, mainly trivial, are necessarily to be found in so long a book. 
Some of these may now be mentioned, not by way of complaint, but as 
by way of suggestion when Mr. Baldwin has to revise his book for a second 
edition. On p. 28 Mr. Baldwin refers to Miss Dibben’s article in this 
Review on the chancellors under Henry III ;+ but he ignores the complete 
proof which Miss Dibben there gives of the continuity of the office of 
chancellor during that reign. He should, therefore, correct his reference 
to ‘the suspension of the chancellorship’, on pp. 25 and 28. On p. 397 
and again on p. 415 the date ‘ 1316’ should be corrected to ‘1318’. On 
p- 541 ‘1839’ is a slip. On p. 171 it is stated that John Tiptoft was 
“successively keeper of the wardrobe and treasurer of the household ’, 
but these phrases are synonyms and describe one single office. The facts 
cited on pp. 275-6 hardly justify the conclusion that ‘the council made 
excursions into the field usually held by the clerical courts’, even to the 
extent of ‘ taking some cognizance of heresy’. On p. 476 there is a regret- 
table but deliberate (cf. p. 555) confusion between the Florentine merchant 
society of the Peruzzi 2 and Prussia (la partie de Pruce), to which men were 
still wont to go on crusade. There are one or two similar small errors in 
the generally useful appendix on authorities. There is such a large ‘secular’ 
element among later chroniclers that it is misleading to speak of their 
works as ‘monastic chronicles’. It may be doubted whether Johnes’s 
Froissart is still a ‘ serviceable translation’. The only work of Froissart, 

1 Ante, xxvii. 39-51. 
* Les marcheantz de . . . Peruch is translated ‘ the Prussian company ’. 
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‘published in a scholarly edition by the Société des anciens textes frangais’, 
is not his chronicle, but the romance of Méliador. It is only the ‘ great 
rolls of the chancery ’ which are now ‘ available to a great extent in printed 
form’. The rolls of the exchequer have yet to be calendared, though we 
may well believe that the work will soon be taken in hand. Moreover, 
the calendars of chancery rolls should not be described as ‘ calendars of 
state papers ’, a designation which should be limited to the post-reformation 
series of letters and dispatches of quite a different provenance. M. Bémont’s 
edition of the Gascon rolls does not stop in 1290, but has been happily 
continued until 1307. It is not precise to select from the issue rolls 
‘ especially the series known as pells’ as of particular value to students 
of the royal revenue. The pells and the auditors’ series are duplicates ; 
the names, quite modern in origin, have been rightly given up in the new 
classification of the issue rolls by the authorities of the Public Record 
Office, who have now numbered ‘ pells’ and ‘ auditors’ ’ rolls in a single 
consecutive series. 

It is inevitable that in a long review the critic should dwell more 
insistently upon points of difference than upon points of agreement. Let 
me, therefore, conclude by emphasizing how much I have learnt from 
Professor Baldwin’s learned and original book, and how high is my appre- 
ciation of its merits. In the multiplication of such monographs rests our 
best hope for the progress of medieval studies. T. F. Tour. 


Roger Bacon ; Commemoration Essays. Collected and edited by A. G. 
Litrte. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914.) 


THE essays collected in this volume were written in connexion with the 
recent commemoration of Roger Bacon at Oxford. They are edited by 

Mr. Little, who has himself contributed a sketch of Bacon’s life and 
" writings and a valuable bibliography. Each essay deals with some special 
aspect of Bacon’s work, but as the various authors, English, French, and 
German, have written in complete independence of each other, there is 
naturally some overlapping and, here and there, some marked divergences 
of opinion. Thus Cardinal Gasquet, who discusses Bacon’s study of the 
Vulgate, declares that ‘the methods he suggests are the scientific methods 
employed to-day in the production of a critical text’, while Dr. Hirsch, 
in a similar context, concludes that Bacon, though much in advance of 
his age, ‘ had yet as little idea of modern Biblical criticism as he had of 
modern comparative philology’. Here, perhaps, the contradiction does 
not go very deep, but there are other cases in which the reputation of 
Bacon seems to be more seriously at stake. For example, there is a common 
opinion, held, evidently, by several of the essayists, that Bacon must be 
credited with preferring experience and experimental methods to authority. 
But against this we have to set the judgement of Professor Duhem: ‘ on 
aime & faire de Roger Bacon un adepte précoce de la méthode expéri- 
mentale ; des pages comme celles-ci nous montrent assez qu’il expérimen- 
tait seulement en imagination’ ; to which may be added Mr. Withington’s 
statement, that Bacon, ‘ though naturally a rebel against authority ... 
nevertheless accepts without question a theory of medicine eminently 
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based on authority, the system of Galen, as further formularized and 
stereotyped by Avicenna and the Arabs’. Or, again, as to Bacon’s 
originality, Mr. Little quotes (without endorsing) the late Professor Adam- 
son’s assertions, that to Bacon alone in his age belongs the doctrine that 
‘all natural philosophy is ultimately mathematical’, and that ‘ Grosse- 
teste, so far as we know, made no such application of his mathematical 
knowledge’. But in fact this is just what Grosseteste did, as any one 
may learn from Dr. Baur’s essay in this volume, or, better still, from the 
treatises of Grosseteste recently edited by the same scholar. Inciden- 
tally one is glad to learn that Dr. Baur expects shortly to publish his own 
exposition of Grosseteste’s philosophy, a book which is likely to make it 
even clearer than it is already that Roger Bacon was by no means unique. 

The general tendency, however, of these commemoration essays is 
certainly not towards an exaggerated estimate of Bacon’s achievements. 
Colonel Hime definitely supports his claim to be the inventor of gun- 
powder, though he has wisely left it to Professor D. E. Smith to make 
the rather humorous comment, that by the formula for gunpowder Roger 
Bacon ‘freed intellect from brute force’. Colonel Hime’s argument 
involves the discovery of a cryptic meaning in certain passages of Bacon’s 
De Secretis, which have to be interpreted, like the letter in Thackeray’s 
Esmond, by the omission of all but the relevant words. What with gun- 
powder and Shakespeare’s plays, it seems that the use of cryptograms ran 
in the Bacon family, but we may allow that it is safer to attribute the 
refining of saltpetre to Roger than the composition of Hamlet to Francis. 
Apart from gunpowder Bacon made no startling discoveries, and indeed 
it would be unreasonable to expect that he should. Like Grosseteste, he 
studied optics intelligently; he added something, Professor Duhem 
thinks, to the current theories of motion and void, and he constantly 
professed great enthusiasm for experimental principles which sound 
vaguely like those of modern science. On the other hand, he was in his 
actual methods quite medieval, and he never displays any real under- 
standing of the problems suggested by terms such as experience, reason, 
and authority. Yet even if Bacon had never interested himself in natural 
science, he would (like Grosseteste again) have been remarkable for his 
study of Greek and for his conviction that no translation can take the 
place of an original text. If he was wrong in thinking that an adequate 
knowledge of Greek could have revealed to his contemporaries the whole 
meaning of Aristotle, this was an error that he shares with many modern 
writers, and perchance with some who have contributed to the present 
volume. The Latin translations of Bacon’s time were often inaccurate, 
though scarcely more inaccurate than the English version of a German 
version of a Greek original quoted by Mr. Withington on p. 342. The 
failure of a medieval translation, however, lay not in its verbal inaccuracies, 
but’ in the ideas and prejudices then signified by the Latin words into 
which the Greek had to be translated. No accuracy of scholarship could 
have remedied this defect, and, if we in the twentieth century suppose 
ourselves to be freed, by the aid of our historical sense, from a like difficulty, 
our confidence is based, perhaps, more on vanity than on reason, It is 
wiser, at least, to congratulate ourselves on our greater facilities for the 
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study of Greek, and to honour Bacon for accomplishing so much as he 
did with instruments and opportunities so imperfect as those which fell 
to his lot. W. H. V. Reape. 


Calendar of Justiciary Rolls, Ireland, Edward I, Part 2, a.r. xxxiii-v. 
Edited by James Mitts,1.8.0. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1914.) 


THE two volumes of justiciary rolls edited by Mr. Mills, the late Deputy 
Keeper of the Rolls in Ireland, are a monument of his industry and 
learning and form a work of enduring value to all students of Irish 
medieval history. Together they complete the calendar of the few 
surviving rolls of this series for the reign of Edward I. In the preface to 
the first volume Mr. Mills says that he has given ‘ the substance of each 
entry in as condensed a form as seemed compatible with showing all the 
facts stated, every name mentioned, and each stage of the proceedings’. 
Only in rare cases then will it be necessary in future to consult the original 
rolls. There are many other extant plea rolls of the reign of Edward I, 
and indeed a few from the time of Henry III, but they were taken before 
the justices in eyre or in banco, and not before the chief governor. The 
court of the justiciar was the Irish representative of the Curia Regis and 
was presided over by the justiciar or his locum tenens. Among those who 
generally assisted were ‘ the justice assigned to hold pleas of the king 
following the chief justiciar’, the chancellor, the treasurer, the escheator, 
and other members of the council. Mr. Mills has compiled an itinerary of 
the chief governor for the period 1295-1307 covered by his two volumes. 
As an itinerary it has many gaps, being mainly taken from the recorded 
places where the court sat, and it is principally of interest as an indication, 
however incomplete, of the extent of country subject to the common law 
of England during the period. The justiciar did not sit in Ulster nor in 
Connaught (except at Roscommon in the ‘ king’s cantreds’), because these 
were liberties of Richard de Burgh, earl of Ulster, who had his own courts 
at Carrickfergus and Loughrea, his own sheriffs and itinerant justices, and 
he and his agents resisted as far as possible all interference on the part of 
the Crown. But the justiciar sat in nearly every other important town 
(and in many now unimportant) in the rest of Ireland. Of the other great 
liberties, Kildare was in the king’s hand and was no longer a liberty, but, 
since 1297, a county under a sheriff of its own, and Carlow reverted to the 
king on the death of Roger Bigod in 1306. In the liberties of Wexford 
(which belonged to Joan de Valence), of Kilkenny (which belonged to 
Joan, the king’s daughter), and of Trim (still in the hands of Geoffrey de 
Geneville), the justiciar appears only to have taken Crown pleas and pleas 
relating to cross-lands or otherwise appertaining to the king. We see 
throughout Edward’s reign a marked endeavour to improve, unify, and 
extend the administration of law in Ireland ; but the king’s aim was much 
impeded not only by outbreaks of the Irish in Leix and Offaly, in the 
Wicklow mountains, and in other places, but by the liberties granted by 
his predecessors. 

There are numerous points of interest in this calendar touching law, 
legal procedure and administration, the state of the country, family 
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pedigrees, social conditions, &c. Mr. Mills has supplied not only a full 
index of persons and places, but also an index of subjects, which is a great 
help to those pursuing any particular inquiry. There is a full account 
of the arrangements for the expedition of Hugh Byset in April 1307 to the 
western islands of Scotland against Robert Bruce ‘ hiding in those islands ’ 
(pp. 332-4). There were several proceedings by Agnes de Valence, widow 
of Maurice FitzGerald (who died in 1268), against John FitzThomas 
(afterwards first earl of Kildare) and others to obtain execution of a large 
judgement-debt recovered at Westminster. Every sort of artifice and 
subterfuge was employed to defeat her, not only by the debtors, but 
apparently by the sheriffs of half a dozen counties (pp. 6-8, 204-13). Then 
it appears that in 1303 John FitzThomas, who had acquired from the 
heirs of Maurice FitzGerald the reversion of Agnes’s manors, ‘ maliciously 
feigning’ (as was pleaded) that Agnes was dead, seized her lands and 
chattels. Agnes recovered her lands, and proceeded for £2,200 damages 
on a writ from the king suggesting the facts and ordering Wogan to do 
justice. John challenged the writ because it did not issue from the chancery 
of Ireland, and he was supported by the earl of Ulster and others on the 
ground that the writ was against the liberties and customs of Ireland. The 
justiciar referred the case to the king (pp. 75-8). A different complexion 
is given to John’s action in seizing Agnes’s manors in an inquisition taken 
in Ireland after Agnes’s death and transcribed in the Red Book of the 
earl of Kildare (fo. 444 e¢ seq.). 

Students of the period will find many minor points cleared up by these 
rolls. Thus from a case reported on pp. 63-4 it appears that William de 
Serland, to whom King John granted lands in Ulster, was great-grand- 
father and predecessor in title of Alan, son of William FitzWaryn. This 
seems to explain the statement of William FitzWaryn in 1282, that he 
held his lands in Ulster of the king in capite and not of the earl (Cal. of Doc., 
Trel. ii. 431). When Hugh de Lacy was being restored in 1226 the seisin 
of William de Serland was expressly reserved (ibid. vol. i, nos. 1371-2). 
Some further light seems also to be thrown on the obscure Carew pedigree 
(pp. 372-3). Richard de Carew, who left as widow, entitled to dower in 
lands in Imokilly, Raghenild inyn (daughter of) MacCarthy, is stated to 
have been great-great-grandfather (abavus) of Maurice de Carew, apparently 
the Maurice who held a moiety of Cork of the Crown about the year 1300 
(Justiciary Rolls, i. 383-4, &c.). With regard to the family of the Fitz- 
Maurices, barons of Kerry and Lixnaw, whose origin has recently been 
treated in these pages (ante, xxix (1914), 302), a jury in 1307 found that 
Maurice, son of Thomas (usually called second baron), was lying on his 
death-bed at Moyflayth (Molahiffe) on 14 April 1305, that his last wife’s 
name was Sibilla, mother of his son Gerald ; that the charters and writings 
touching his lands were kept at Lysnaue (Lixnaw); and that Nicholas, 
his son and heir by a former wife, disputed his father’s dying gift of Vyaille 
to Gerald (pp. 422-3). We may add that from another plea roll in the 
Record Office. (no. 68, m. 29), not here calendared, it appears that Sibilla 
claimed dower in Lystochil (Listowel), in Altry, and in ‘ Viale’, and that the 
former wife of Maurice and mother of Nicholas was Elena, daughter of 
‘ Willielmus filius Elie’, with whom Maurice got Listowel and Viale. 
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Vyaille or Viale probably represents (Cots) Féile, a district about the river 
Feale in Kerry. We have here materials for correcting the received 
account of the marriage of this Maurice as given in the manuscript 
pedigree cited by Lodge and Archdall. 

We have noted very few misprints. On p. 32 for ‘ encient’ read 
‘enceinte’; p. 145, for ‘ not to omit an account of the liberty’ read ‘ on 
account’, &c.; p. 269, last line, for ‘ earl of Norfolk’ read ‘ earl of Pem- 
broke ’—if the mistake is in the original it should have been noted as such, 
but it is repeated in the index ; p. 622 (under Cantred), for ‘Shimurthy’ 
read ‘ Scilmorthy’. The identifications of place-names, so far as given, 
seem to be uniformly sound. Many more, however, might have been 
added. For instance (to mention only some of the more difficult ones 
which occur to us): p. 30, ‘ Dundeyr’ is ‘ Duniry’, co. Galway ; p. 63, 
‘ Newebiggynge’ is ‘ Newbuildings’, parish of Ballymoney, co. Antrim ; 
p. 64, ‘ Drumrothan’ is ‘ Drumroan’ in the Grange of Drumtollagh, co. 
Antrim; p. 129, ‘ Tachto’ is ‘ Taghadoe’, co. Kildare; p. 136, ‘ Baly- 
donegan’ and (p. 314) ‘ Balydongan’ is now Oakpark demesne near 
Carlow—the name survives in the townland of Dunganstown or Bestfield 
adjoining ; p. 191, the barony of Kilanegy was afterwards the quarter of 
Killegny, barony of Bantry, ‘ Killangie alias Killegny’ (Inquis. Lagenie, 
Wexford, 118 Car. 1), and the barony of Mathyrneyuyn was afterwards the 
quarter of Adamstown, barony of Bantry; p. 321, ‘ Aungeuyneston, an 
interesting name, now written ‘ Ongenstown’, co. Meath ; p. 358, ‘ Castle- 
fraunk’ now ‘Castlering’ (see Journal R.S.A.I. xxxviii. 252); p. 349, 
‘Tylaghraghtyn’ now ‘ Tellarought’, co. Wexford; ‘Dromcolp’ now 
*Dungulph’ (for this and some other names on this page see Journal 
R.S.A.I. xxxiv. 354); p. 486, ‘Coullyfan’ or ‘ Cullyffan’ now ‘ Killanny’ 
(see Journal R.S.A.I. xxxviii. 267) ; pp. 486-9, ‘ Aghglynt’ or ‘ Athclynt’ 
is now ‘ Aclint’, two miles south of Killanny.* Gopparp H. Orpen. 


Registrum Johannis de Halton. 2 vols. (London: Canterbury and York 
Society, 1906-13.) 


In printing the earliest existing register of a bishop of Carlisle the Canter- 
bury and York Society have entered into the northern province and so 
justified their twofold title. Bishop Halton’s register covers the whole 
of his pontificate, 1292-1325, and is the first of a series of Carlisle registers 
extending to 1386. It thus covers a much longer period of time than the 
sole contemporary Durham register—that of Bishop Kellawe, which of 
course differs from it in being a temporal register of the Palatinate as well 
as an episcopal register in the strict sense. Of the contemporary York 
registers only part of Archbishop Romain’s register (1286-98) is as yet 
in print (Surtees Society, vol. cxxii, 1914), and thus the present two 
volumes form as yet the sole accessible register of the northern 
dioceses for the last years of Edward I and the greater part of the reign 
of Edward II. 

Bishop Halton’s register has long been known to historians from the 


1 [Since this review reached our hands we regret to hear of Mr. Mills’s death on 
5 September 1914.—Eb. 2£.H.R.] 
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extensive use made of it by the late Canon James Raine in compiling 
his Letters from Northern Registers for the Rolls Series, but it was highly 
desirable to have it published as a whole, and the task of transcribing 
and editing it was committed to Mr. W. N. Thompson of St. Bees. The 
whole of the first volume and the first eighty pages of the second are his 
work. His death interrupted it, but it was continued by others under 
the supervision of Mr. C. Johnson, and Professor Tout has furnished an 
excellent introduction. The editors are to be congratulated on producing 
a transcript singularly free from errors. The documents given by Raine 
are here, with few exceptions, reprinted im eztenso. So too are the 
papal bulls, many of them well known, in which this register abounds. 
Arguments may readily be found for and against including documents 
known from other sources. Mr. Tout disarms criticism by con- 
fessing ‘It is always a problem how far documents already in type 
should be reprinted, but as most of us have not ready access to 
great libraries, it is a fault on the right side to re-issue in cases of 
doubt, and the policy pursued by the editors of this volume has 
the important advantage that, besides making important documents 
readily accessible, it brings together in a single conspectus the whole mass 
of documents derived from a single source’. With this statement of the 
case we do not propose to quarrel, and need only remark that the second 
editor has preferred what some will think the wiser course of giving 
simple references, and that so far the volume loses the uniformity which 
the change of editors made almost inevitable. There is, however, room 
to doubt the expediency of reproducing in extenso every document in 
episcopal registers even when unpublished, seeing that so many entries— 
notably presentations and institutions to benefices—follow common form. 
Where the form is usual, it seems permissible to give an abstract of the 
subject-matter and to dispense with the text. Lists of ordinations suggest 
different treatment. It is probably desirable to print the lists as they 
stand, but it would be an assistance to readers if the lists were supple- 
mented by tabular statements giving the dates at which individual clerks 
took their successive orders. 

The register is important not only as a record of the affairs of Carlisle 
diocese but for the information given in its earliest pages as to the ecclesi- 
astical affairs of Scotland. Bishop Halton acted as chief collector in 
Scotland of the crusading tenth imposed by Pope Nicholas IV in 1291 
upon the churches of this island. Many documents relating to the 
collection were transcribed for the bishop in his register, and these have 
given Mr. Tout the opportunity of investigating the subject of papal 
taxation in Scotland during the second half of the thirteenth century. 
The topic has not hitherto been treated fully, and students of ecclesiastical 
history should not omit to refer to this portion of Mr. Tout’s intro- 
duction. One small correction may be made here. It is not the case 
that none of the valuations made for the Norwich taxation of 1256 are 
in print (p. ix). That for the archdeaconry of Northumberland lurks 
obscurely in Hodgson’s History of Northumberland, 1. iii. 422. 

Next to the record of the papal taxations the most striking feature 
in the register is the insertion of numerous papal bulls. That of Clement V, 
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dated 2 August 1305, imposing a crusading tenth for three years upon 
the British islands is apparently new, as Mr. Tout does not fail to 
point out. Apart from these extraneous matters, “the picture contained 
in the Register is mainly valuable as indicating the working of an English 
diocese in the midst of exceptional difficulties in a very disturbed time’ 
Many of the entries concern the relations of the ecclesiastical courts with 
the civil authorities. There are numerous licences for non-residence, 
usually made to allow the incumbent to prosecute his studies at one of 
the universities. ‘Indeed,’ as Mr. Tout observes, ‘a living seems in 
many cases to have served to the medieval poor scholar the function 
of the modern “ scholarship ” as his means of sustentation at the univer- 
sity.’ An instance of presentation to a ‘ family living’ will be found at 
vol. ii, p. 19. Monastic affairs are little in evidence, the only visitation 
of a monastery recorded in the register being that of Carlisle (i. 119). 

H. H. E. Craster. 





































Les Papes d’Avignon (1305-78). Par G. Mottat. (Bibliothéque de 
Enseignement de |’Histoire ecclésiastique. Paris: Lecoffre, 1912.) 


Ir this book had hardly any narrative it would nevertheless deserve 
distinction for its wonderfully complete bibliography. There is an intro- 
duction (25 pages of small print on manuscript sources and on printed 
documentary and narrative sources), and among these pages the sections 
on the papacy, its chancery, papal courts of justice, papal numismatics and 
heraldry, are specially useful. Then besides this introduction to each of the 
fifteen chapters in Books i-iii, even to most of the sections into which 
these chapters are divided, is added a bibliographical note of its own. The 
scheme of bibliographical information is therefore complete, and its execu- 
tion is on the same level. The book is essential for the medieval or 
ecclesiastical student, and it reaches the high level of the books by Bréhier 
and Salembier on Les Croisades and Le Grand Schisme d’Occident. It has 
also, what an English reader misses in so many foreign books, a useful 
index. It is a real pleasure to see a writer of M. Mollat’s knowledge and 
experience undertaking this useful task of bibliographical guidance. 

The first book (pp. 27-117) deals with the seven popes from Clement V 
to Gregory XI in summary but adequate separate chapters; that on 
John XXII has a specially useful bibliography and is notable. These 
chapters with their sketches of characters and their general remarks, 
always founded on exact knowledge, seem just what is needed in a book 
of this scope. The second book deals in ch. i (of nine sections) with 
the papacy and Italy: section 3, on the Italian policy of Benedict XII, 
section 7, on the Avignon papacy and the patrimony of St. Peter, and 
section 8, on Rome and the tribunate of Cola di Rienzo, deserve special 
notice. Chapters ii, iii, iv, and v discuss the papal relations with the 
Empire, France, England,! and Spain respectively. The summaries of the 
special histories given here and the sketches of the successive pontificates 
in the first book form a clear although brief view of the history. 

1 In the bibliography, p. 273, for MacKinson, History of Edward III, read 
MacKinnon. . 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXVII. K 
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The third book has a special value of its own as it deals with more 
general matters. Ch. i (Avignon and the Papal Court) describes the city, 
the court, the central ecclesiastical administration, the cardinals, and the 
general social life ; of these the section on the central administration— 
divided under the heads, the Apostolic Chamber, the Chancellery, the 
Judicature, and the Penitentiary—gives in a concise manner information 
not easily accessible to many students and very welcome to the general 
reader. Ch. ii, on the fiscal system of the papacy, with a summary view 
of the effects and consequences of the financial policy of the popes of 
Avignon, is almost more important. That financial policy caused general 
discontent, for the money spent on Italian politics was raised, and raised 
with difficulty, elsewhere in a time of general distress such as Denifle (in 
his La Désolation des Eglises) has sketched for France. The enforcement of 
the taxes by excommunications freely used added to the discontent. And 
yet (as shown in ch. iii) the centralization, which was a political characteristic 
of the time, worked in the ecclesiastical sphere to consolidate and extend 
the papal power. In spite of abuses, and in spite of the separation from 
Rome, papal power grew just because the age demanded centralization, 
and sought for it in church matters as well as in secular politics. ‘ Au 
xive siécle elle [i.e. la centralisation du gouvernement de |’Eglise entre les 
mains du pontife romain] atteignit méme, a certains égards, son apogée.’ 
Ch. iii is a commentary upon this text, and its twelve pages (again with 
a bibliography) are an admirable summary. As the writer points out in 
his judicial ‘ Conclusion’, complaints against the popes have been often 
accepted too readily and as if final: increased evidence lays stress upon 
historic causes other than the mere growth of abuses. The connexion 
with Rome and Italian politics is the least satisfactory part of this papal 
history. But since the days of Gregory VII strong popes had again and 
again found themselves foiled by the civic turbulence of the great city. 
Italian politics needed money, and the centralization belonging to the 
day helped the popes to gain it. Thus the policy of Avignon naturally 
and easily issued in the great schism. The period should be looked 
at not pathologically as a study of disease but as a study in ecclesiastica! 
growths and politics. J. P. Watney. 


The Genesis of Lancaster, or the Reigns of Edward II, Edward III, and 


Richard II, By Sir James Ramsay, Bart., of Bamff. 2 vols. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1913.) 


Here are the last of the long series of volumes in which Sir James Ramsay 
displays to us the medieval history of England. Though the first instal- 
ment (Lancaster and York) was not published until 1892, the work has 
been the author’s ‘ standing occupation since the outbreak of the Franco- 
German War’ of 1870: thus it finds its completion just before the outbreak 
of the Franco-German war of 1914,—well over forty years of continuous, 
fruitful, and accurate labour, the results of which will always be indis- 
pensable for reference and as annals. Sir James is indeed to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of his task, and he has laid students under a great 
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obligation for this English counterpart to the Jahrbiicher der deutschen 
Geschichte. F 

The value of and the limitations to Sir James’s work were 
indicated by Mr. Lapsley in his criticism of the preceding volumes (the 
Dawn of the Constitution) in this Review,! and his remarks are equally 
applicable here. We find again ‘a reasoned and critical digest of the 
chronicles ’ ; solid contributions to financial and military history—of which 
the most important are the tables indicating the customs receipts and the 
treasury and wardrobe receipts of each reign ;—that sane and wholesome 
criticism of medieval numbers of which Sir James has made a special 
study. On the other hand we find the same intolerance of the medieval 
church system, often carried to unreasonable lengths—witness here the 
sketch of Wycliffe and the Lollard movement—and the same neglect of 
many contemporary authorities apart from the chronicles. Though the 
papal letters, the patent rolls, and the greater part of the close rolls have 
been calendared for this period, no use seems to have been made of them 
unless they have appeared already in Rymer’s Foedera. Again, some 
modern books of the first importance, because of new documents utilized 
by them, such as Déprez’s Préliminaires de la Guerre de Cent Ans and 
Delachenal’s Histoire de Charles V, are neglected. Thus, though the work 
so far as the chronicles are concerned will scarcely need to be done again, 
we must await the store of good things which are promised or anticipated 
from Manchester, and of which we have a happy foretaste in Professor 
Tout’s Studies in the Reign of Edward II, to obtain a really adequate 
knowledge of the age of the genesis of Lancaster. 

In the reign of Edward II the controversy over the numbers engaged 
at Bannockburn is, of course, prominent. Sir James finds no difficulty 
in disposing of the exaggerations both of the medieval chroniclers and of 
Professor Oman. He gives the English numbers as about 1,000 horse and 
from 15,000 to 20,000 foot, but he does not seem to note that he is slaying 
the slain—for there is no mention of Mr. Round’s caustic article on the 
battle in The Commune of London. As to the result of the battle, ‘Had 
Bannockburn never been fought, or had it seen another issue, Scotland 
would have become a second Ireland, with the Forth for its pale’ (i. 73). 
Edward II’s deposition is justified from the point of view of the territorial 
magnates, but it is pointed out that for the commonalty there was ‘ far 
less taxation . . . , far less conscription, no foreign service, no winter cam- 
paigns in Scotland ’ (i. 165). 

Edward III is much more severely treated. The hundred years’ war 
is regarded as an aggressive one on his part. But M. Gavrilovich’s book 
on the Treaty of Paris has shown how untenable this view is, so far, at any 
rate, as Aquitaine was concerned. The Franco-Scottish alliance, on the 
other hand, is anathema to Sir James. The battle of Poitiers is given 
a careful study, based on a personal visit to the site. Great stress is laid 
on the importance of the Black Prince’s letter to the Corporation of 
London,” because it is from this alone that we learn that the English did 
not take up their final position until the very morning of the battle. The 
action of the French diplomatists at the treaty of Calais in striking out 

1 Ante, xxiv. 338-40 (1909). * Riley, Memorials of London, p. 285. 
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the clause agreed on in the draft at Brétigny, concerning Edward III’s 
renunciation of his claim to the crown of France, is regarded as a blunder. 
‘If Edward III had finally renounced the crown, Henry V would never 
have had the seeming excuse that he had for reopening the war in 1414. 
The Calais clauses cost France the second half of the hundred years’ war’ 
(i. 442). The estimate of the Black Prince’s character is definitely hostile. 
‘ Courteous and considerate to those of his own caste, but nothing more, 
towards the church and clergy his habitual tone, as we have seen, was 
one of undisguised contempt’ (ii. 55). If this were the case, would the 
St. Albans chronicler indulge in such a pathetic lamentation for the 
prince’s death ?* But the fact is that the remark is a generalization from 
a single incident, namely the alleged insult to Archbishop Whittlesey which 
the continuator of the Eulogium Historiarum (alone) relates. But Professor 
Tait, in his article on that archbishop in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
has pointed out the impossibility of accepting the story; and so the one 
instance falls to the ground. Sir James might, perhaps, have criticized the 
numbers of the victims of the ‘ massacre ’ of Limoges. M. Leroux, utilizing 
his method in Le Sac de la Cité de Limoges, has gone far to clear the 
prince’s character from the most serious slur on it. We are much more 
disposed to accept the estimate of Edward III as a man ‘ of sensuo- 
athletic type, morally weak . . . without sense of duty or regard for 
justice’ (ii. 67). 

In Richard II’s reign the peasants’ revolt is looked upon as having 
a disastrous result. ‘ The rising certainly put all possibility of legislative 
emancipation out of the question,’ but the number of deaths in the sup- 
pression of the revolt is put down as no more than 700. Sir James looks on 
Richard’s policy after 1386 as definitely and continuously directed towards 
absolutism, and he insists on the king’s essentially feminine mind— 
“ government by boys and widows,’ as Archbishop Arundel puts it. But 
is it right to talk (p. 315) of ‘ the silence of his enemies’ as proving that 
the king’s personal conduct and private character were unimpeachable ? 
Richard’s enemies were anything but silent in this respect, though whether 
there was anything in their charge is another matter. 

A few slips and omissions are, of course, inevitable in a work involving 
masses of detail. In vol. i, p. 45, Brampton (Northamptonshire) should 
evidently be read Bampton (Oxon), where the Valences held property. On 
p. 48 the mise of Lewes is said to have been ‘ uttered by Louis IX and 
Boniface VIII’. The reference is to the Annales Londonienses, but these 
say correctly that the mise was confirmed by Urban (IV) and again by 
Clement (IV).4 On p. 93 the treaty of 1318 is represented as having been 
signed at Leek in Staffordshire instead of at Leake in Nottinghamshire, 
as Professor Tout has shown.5 The Gascon places which have puzzled 
Sir James on p. 213 should be identified, it may be conjectured, as follows. 
For Sales read Salies (near Orthez), for Sarrafront read Saint Front (on 
the Dordogne, opposite Lalinde), for Danteyras read Landiras, near 
Langon, which was a fief of the de la Mote family mentioned in the docu- 

° Chronicon Angliae, pp. 88-93. 


* Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, i. 212. 
° The Place of Edward II in English History, p. 121, note 3. 
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ment. On p. 276 the note on firearms might have been supple- 
mented by a reference to Professor Tout’s article in the twenty-sixth 
volume of this Review. On p. 313 Philip van Artevelde should be 
James. On p. 403, 26th August should read 6th. On p. 426 Arnaud de 
Cervole’s nickname of ‘ Archiprétre’ is translated ‘ Archdeacon’, and so 
much of the humour is lost. The archdeacon has always borne a reputation 
for rapacity and predatory habits, whereas the rural dean’s characteristics 
would ordinarily be humility and domesticity. Was Richard II’s use of 
the title, ‘ Full Emperor’ of England (ii. 319), as vainglorious as it sounds ? 
Was it not rather a commonplace of the new ‘national’ publicists from 
John of Paris onwards ?* To the list of Richard’s portraits should not the 
Wilton picture be added? On p. 375 Argua should read Arqua. But 
we do not wish to dwell on these small points, and desire to end by 
expressing the warmest thanks to Sir James Ramsay for his long labours 
and to congratulate him yet again on bringing them to so successful 
a conclusion, G. BasKERVILLE. 


Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334. Edited by P. Vinograporr 
and F. Morgan. (Records of the Social and Economic History of 
England and Wales. Vol. i.) (London: Milford, 1914.) 


Tue British Academy’s new Record Series could not have made a better 
start than with this elaborate and scholarly edition of the Denbigh Survey, 
and Professor Vinogradoff has laid students of social history under yet 
another obligation. The Survey, which is of capital importance as a picture 
of Welsh tribal society in a region mainly pastoral, before English influence 
and the Black Death had blurred its original features beyond recognition, 
is, of course, a well-known document. It was largely used by the late 
Dr. Seebohm in his Tribal System in Wales, in an appendix to which 
some fifty pages of extracts from the Survey were printed. But little 
more than its evidence on the structure of tribal society is there discussed, 
and the extracts, which are given in record type, form a very small fraction 
of the complete text. Professor Vinogradoff was therefore fortunately 
inspired in setting an unusually strong seminar to transcribe and extend 
the whole document from the manuscript given by Dr. Seebohm to the 
Maitland Library at Oxford, and to contribute sections to the introduction. 
The editors (who found an efficient substitute in Mr. Weaver, when called 
off for a time by other occupations) have secured uniformity in the exten- 
sion and collated the text with two other manuscripts. As far as one can 
judge without inspection of the originals, the transcription is very accurate. 
Here and there, quite naturally where sums in Roman figures abound on 
every page, figures more or less clearly incorrect are found. Occasionally 
attention is called to the error in a note, but in a few cases we are left 
in doubt whether the scribe, the transcriber, or the printer is at fault. 
An x, for instance, has been omitted in the estimated profit of an approve- 
ment on p. 5, shown by the total two pages on to have been xxxiis. viiid. 


* R. Scholz, Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schénen und Bonifaz’ VIII, p. 232. 
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The total number of acres rented at Ysgeibion (p. 32) is given as cclxxvii, 
but the true figure is clearly delxxvii. In one case (p. 12) the correct 
figure is supplied from MS. H, but without the usual intimation that it 
is the right one. A few obvious omissions in the text are subject to the 
same doubt as to their author. In one passage (p. 45, 1. 31) ‘ quinte 
partis’ has dropped out before ‘ quinque parcium’. The name of the 
first lectum at Meifod is omitted on p. 222, 1. 10, and that of the Wele 
Rees on p. 248, 1. 21. In other cases the mistake is plainly the scribe’s, 
but is not pointed out by the editors. Thus the lord’s share of the vill 
of Segrwyd is understated by no less than 400 acres (p. 11). ‘ Trebotle,’ 
on p. 28,-should be ‘ Escorebrithl’, a slip reproduced in the early part of 
the introduction (p. xx), but silently corrected in a later section (p. evi). 
Another curious scribal error which has escaped detection is that which 
credits the gavell of Grono ap Morgant with the possession of a sixth 
part of the vill of Bachymbyd instead of a sixth of the vills of Caeserwydd 
and ‘ Lughern ’ (p. 46). An eighth part of Llwyn could not be lxvii acres 
(p. 64), for that villata only contained 137. In the supersunt clause under 
Prees (p. 107) there is an intrusive ‘non’ which makes nonsense of the 
passage. 

In regard to the Welsh place-names, the editors retain the anglicized 
forms of the text throughout the introduction, contenting themselves with 
supplying the modern Welsh forms, where discoverable, in brackets on 
the map and in the index locorum. It would, perhaps, have been well to 
have appended the latter to the heading of each vill and used them in 
the introduction. In the index ‘ Escorebrithl’ (Esgairebrill) does not 
appear. 

Attention might have been drawn to the occasional occurrence as 
Welsh Christian names of such obvious importations as Osbern, Philip, 
Ralph, and probably Edred. The last is particularly interesting if Edred 
ap Marghuyd, whose prolific progenies at Abergele and elsewhere fills 
a table of many folds, really bore an Anglo-Saxon name. The surnames 
of the English tenants of the honour of Denbigh are also of interest. They 
show that most of them came from Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in all of which Henry de Lacy, the first English lord 
of Denbigh, had estates. In the sketch of the history of the honour which 
forms the first section of the introduction, Lacy’s charter to the burgesses 
of Denbigh is given a date which really belongs to the royal exemption 
from tolls in Wales and the border counties. The political vicissitudes 
of the age are reflected in the names of the lords who followed Lacy in 
rapid succession: Thomas of Lancaster, Hugh le Despencer, Roger 
Mortimer, William de Montacute. It is noted from the Calendar of Close 
Rolls 1 that in June 1354 the second earl of March was suing for restitution 
in the honour, but the writer has overlooked evidence in the printed 
Calendar of Patent Rolls that he obtained a verdict in his favour before 
January 1355. As a whole the introduction is an excellent piece of work, 
elucidating clearly almost every aspect and difficulty of a document the 
meaning of which cannot be mastered without an effort. The section 


1 Owing to the confused order of documents in these rolls, references given as here, 
to the date only, are often very difficult to verify. 
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on ‘ Kindreds and Villages’, though anonymous, is presumably by the 
chief editor. Miss Lodge deals with ‘ Woods and Waste’, Mr. Todd with 
* Agriculture ’, Miss Neilson with ‘ Rents and Services’, Mr. Arthur Jones 
with ‘ Officers and Agents’, Miss Lees with ‘ The Unfree’, Mr. Weaver 
with ‘ English Tenurial Arrangements’, and Mr. Whitwell with ‘ Urban 
Population’. The evidence of the Survey is everywhere carefully com- 
pared with the ancient laws of Wales and with similar records both of 
Denbigh and of other Welsh districts. We could ask for no more com- 
prehensive commentary on our text. With so many hands at work, 
however, it is not surprising to find an occasional want of uniformity 
between the different parts of the introduction and between the latter 
and the notes? below the text. When we are told that the Wele of Seisel 
ap Canon, at Taldragh, ‘ which was neither purely free nor purely native,’ 
had followed the prince to war, ‘ ut alii liberi de commoto’ (p. 146), it 
is explained in a note that ‘ evidently only the free members of the mixed 
progenies are liable for this military service’. Miss Lees, on the contrary, 
suggests, and doubtless rightly, that it was in virtue ofthis very military 
service, and perhaps of suit of court, that the Taldragh nativi were con- 
sidered partly free. There is a similar difference of interpretation of the 
ploughing and harrowing services recorded in the cymmwd of Rhos 
Isdulas. Mr. Todd says they were actually rendered in 1334 on the 
demesne of Dinorben Vawr (p. xviii), and the reference to these services 
in Miss Lodge’s article (which opens with an exaggerated estimate of the 
influence in the honour of the English manorial system) does not exclude 
the same reading of the passage. But, as Mr. Weaver points out, these 
services had been commuted and Dinorben and the other three manors 
of the honour were probably ‘ little more than farms worked for the lord 
of Denbigh by hired labour’ (p. cix). 

Another little matter in which the introduction is open to criticism 
is the reference several times to ‘ trefgevery’ and ‘ treweloghe’ tenure 
without an explanation. In Mr. Whitwell’s article on the urban popula- 
tion, referring to the passage stating that the castle with ‘the township 
of the borough within the walls’ contained 9 acres, 2 roods, 7 perches, he 
quite rightly comments that these figures can only cover the actual 
enceinte of the castle, beyond which was ‘ the outer vill without the walls’. 
He should, however, have added that the outer enceinte of the castle 
included a large part of the slope of the hill below the castle-gate proper. 
The town church of St. Hilary, the ‘ Capella de Dynbeigh’ mentioned in 
the Survey, was within this wall. In this connexion objection may be 
taken to the note on p. 52 which asserts that the burgage rents were not 
included in the fee-farm rent of £24. If so, where are they accounted 
for in the Survey ? It is worth note that these rents were in most cases 
merely nominal (generally 1d. per annum) at Denbigh and Abergele, where 
the burgesses were English, while at Llanrwst, where the burgages were 
held by Welshmen, the minimum rent was two shillings. 

James Tal. 


* In note (1), p. 4, the figures 66 and 44 should be 56 and 4 respectively, and in 
note (¢), p. 96, for 7,700 acres read 8,800. 
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Year Books of Richard II. 12 Richard II, a.p. 1388-9. Edited for the 
Ames Foundation by Grorce F. Detser of the Philadelphia Bar, 
Librarian of the Hurst Free Law Library, Cambridge. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1914.) 


Few medieval texts make larger demands upon their editors than do the 
collections of decided cases known as Year Books. At the outset of his 
task the editor is faced by an unsettled controversy as to the nature and 
object of his material. The mere task of collecting and appraising his 
manuscripts is a heavy one ; and their number—twenty-two in the present 
case—is not more embarrassing than the fact that their diversities are 
often unaccountably important. The relations between the official reports 
on the Plea Rolls and those in the Year Books can only be discovered by 
much labour and ingenuity; and the difficulties of language and legal 
technicalities are very great. The basis of the present volume is necessarily 
the French text ; and with a few exceptions there is no reason to doubt 
that the text provided gives an accurate representation of the particular 
manuscript employed, and that the critical notes furnish all the important 
variations given by the other chief manuscripts. An examination of the 
rather badly executed ‘ fac-simile’ given on p. 6 confirms this view, 
though it is difficult to comprehend why one manuscript should be given 
in fac-simile, while the text is drawn from another. There is a better 
*fac-simile’’ on p. 741 of the book, but as it bears no relation whatever 
to the pages of the edition which it is stated to represent, it cannot easily 
be used for purposes of comparison. It may seem invidious to refer to 
so small a slip; but it is only one out of a number of little things that 
point to haste or lack of system in the preparation of this edition. A list 
is given of ten counsel who appear in the cases reported in the volume ; 
a brief examination of the volume will furnish almost as large a list of 
counsel who have been overlooked. From the list of judges the name of 
Pinchbeck, chief baron of the exchequer, is omitted, as indeed his court 
is from the courts mentioned. On p. 56 a mysterious John Locrell is 
mentioned, and on p. 123 a new peer called John Lord Loriel of Holand 
or John Loriel of Holand occurs in the Year Book ; while the text of the 
Plea Roll furnishes us with a variant Locrell twice repeated. Surely it 
would have been worth while to take the small amount of trouble required 
to ascertain that Locrell or Loriel were simply blunders for Lovel. 

Again, in a law-book edited: by a lawyer one does not expect to have 
to point out errors in the translation of elementary legal phrases. But on 
p. 135 and on p. 136 the words debiti compoti are translated ‘ accounts 
rendered ’, which suggests that the editor, forgetting the existence of the 
two actions of debt and account, had combined them into one hitherto 
unknown. Again, the form of a fine is as well known as any legal docu- 
ment devised by the wit of man; yet on p. 55 there is a recital of a fine 
which begins as follows : 


‘Inter Gilbertem Pecche et Isoldam uxorem eius queritur per Wal- 
terum de Fylyngham pronominatum loco eorum ad lucrandum vel 
prodendum et Simonem Pecche deforciator de manerio de Corby.’ 


1 The correct reference is p. 84. 
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A passage of this kind tells its own tale; it is hard to believe that the 
person responsible for printing it can ever have seen a fine, or thought 
out the principles governing the printing of Latin texts. There is indeed 
an illuminating reference to this matter in the editor’s introduction 
(p. xxvii), where it is remarked that ‘ The extension of the Latin abbrevia- 
tions has been a matter of some doubt owing to the lack of authority as 
to medieval Latin’. Now as to one point this is perfectly true; no one 
can state definitely how a scribe thought that a place-name should be 
extended, and it is quite clear that in the few cases in which such exten- 
sions are found, the practice varies. But with this exception, apart from 
rare blunders, the seat of authority for all Latin is in the usual place, the 
Latin Grammar ; and it is merely a misconception to suppose that a scribe 
writing in the fourteenth century was of any other opinion, or claimed 
the liberty to break Priscian’s head at his own pleasure. Such phrases 
as ‘ hoc presenti carta ’,? ‘ per brevem suum ’,’ ‘ ad veritatem dicendi ’,* 
*querelam in Comitatu (? Curia) Gloucester tenitam’,® ‘ad curiam tenitum’® 
would have shocked a fourteenth-century clerk quite as much as they do 
a modern reviewer. The suggested emendation of ‘ curia ’ for ‘ comitatu ’ 
is in itself an unhappy one and prepares the reader to find on p. 210 
‘solid tables’, or ‘sound floors’ suggested as a translation of tabulas 
secures in a list of carpenter’s goods. The use of a Latin grammar and 
dictionary would have explained that secures was no part of securus, and 
that here as usual it meant axes. It is needless to pursue the matter 
further, except to say that on the first of the pages numbered 143 alone 
there are no less than twenty-four instances of grammatical or other 
blunders, and that this is not an isolated instance. The most wonderful 
thing of all is that the abstracts of these transcripts are, apart from 
a few blunders, reasonably well done. 

The number of Year Books now at the disposition of the student is 
getting to be very considerable, and possibly for lawyers trained in the 
history of law the provision of a text and a translation may be sufficient, 
especially in the cases in which the record can be discovered. But where 
the case is in any way complicated, more than this is assuredly needed. 
For instance, in this volume there is a long and curious case headed 
Notebeme v. Malore relating to the manor of Corby in Northamptonshire. 
The record is also printed and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
two accounts refer to the same matter. But if the two independent 
accounts are compared, it is quite impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
both the enrolment on the plea roll and the report in the year book fail 
to give a full report of the case, and that even where they both report 
the same matter there are grave discrepancies between them. Any 
explanation of this presents difficulties ; and it seems not unreasonable 
to suggest that some help by way of exegetical comment is here needed 
by the reader. The note in the table of cases on p. 22 gives no indication 
of the real issues in question. Or take another case where it would have 
been well to give some critical assistance. On p. 71 begins the case of 
Servyngton v. Reynold. It is an interesting case in its personal aspect, 

* p. 208 3 p. 206. * p. 212. 


5 p. 157. ® p. 157. 
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dealing with an alleged putting away of an heiress into a monastery in 
order that her inheritance might fall to her half-sister. The action was 
brought by the maternal uncle of the heiress against her brother-in-law 
to recover the wardship of the heir. On p. 150 there is a report of another 
action brought by the same uncle against the prioress of Minchin Buckland 
for detaining the same ward. The intelligent reader has, however, to 
discover for himself the connexion between the two suits; and he is not 
assisted in his researches by the fact that the plaintiff is called Carmyngton 
in one suit and Cernyngton in the other. In fact, so far as the index goes, 
every care has been taken to keep the two cases apart (Servyngton and 
Cernyngton). Surely something in the nature of a note on the connexion 
of the two cases would have been permissible. 

It would be unfair not to recognize the energy shown by the editor 
of this book, and not to admit that many of its faults are due to nothing 
but inexperience. It would be still more unfair not to point out that 
the cases reported are often of great interest and yalue. Possibly sub- 
sequent volumes of this series may attain a higher standard of general 
merit and deserve the praise that one would gladly accord to them. 


C. G. Crump. 


The Reign of Henry the Fifth. Vol. i. By James Hamitton WYLIE, 
M.A., D.Litt. (Cambridge: University Press, 1914.) 


THERE is a tragedy in the lamented death of Dr. Wylie on the eve of the 
appearance of the first instalment of his long-promised history of Henry V. 
The work is one which no other hand can continue. It is given to few 
to possess the patient industry to gather material from so vast a variety 
of sources, and to marshal the product into orderly form. Whatever 
criticism may be directed against Dr. Wylie’s method of writing history, 
no one who has used his books can gainsay their value as a storehouse of 
information on every aspect of national life during the period of which 
they treat. The Reign of Henry V has the same qualities as the History 
of England under Henry IV. The scale is if anything larger, and this sub- 
stantial volume of nearly 600 pages covers a period of little over two 
years, ending on the eve of the departure for the campaign of Agincourt. 
There can be little in contemporary sources at all pertinent to the subject 
which has escaped the author’s notice, and few expressions of opinion on 
the part of later writers which have not received attention. Such a work 
is of course invaluable to the student, but it results—inevitably—rather 
in a collection of material for history than in a history in any true sense 
of the word. The history of the past must after all be selective, and the 
endeavour to sweep everything into the net is a habit which grows on the 
worker with practice and enlarged knowledge, until it is apt to get beyond 
his control. So the defects, which, it must be admitted, marred Dr. Wylie’s 
previous work (especially in the later volumes), present themselves here 
in a more extreme form. Both text and notes tend to be more burdened 
with minute details and discursions, until it is difficult to follow the real 
course of the narrative. The development of Henry’s diplomacy is so 
important for the understanding of his policy, that it was right to devote 
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some space to the discussion of the foreign relations of England at the 
beginning of his reign. So we get chapters on Scotland, Brittany, and Spain 
and Portugal. But in the last of these the author grows so much interested in 
the internal affairs of Castile and Aragon, the career of Vincent Ferrer, and 
the rise of Henry the Navigator, that the essential question of the relation 
of England to the Peninsular kingdoms is put quite out of perspective. 

The tendency to digress on any side issue that presents itself spreads 
into the notes: the history of Sheen Priory is followed by an account 
of later dwellers on the site, ending with Sir William Temple and 
Jonathan Swift, to be supported by two notes on the personal appearance 
and birth of Stella ; this may be interesting, but it has nothing to do with 
Henry V, and those in search of such information would not think of seeking 
it in this volume. Such instances as these force one to the conclusion 
that the writer himself had often lost his way in the mass of his material. 
This criticism seems to be borne out by the multiplied citation of authorities 
in the notes in cases where the actual statement of fact is given by one 
alone, and borrowed from that source by the others. This reaches 
a climax when the casual mention that William Cromer was mayor of 
London in 1423 is supposed to require the citation of four separate London 
chronicles (p. 268); or when (on p. 265) the Cotton MS. Claudius A viii, 
Cazton’s Chronicles, and the Brut are all quoted as authorities for one 
fact, though they are only three copies of the same work. This over- 
burdening of the notes has led to abbreviated references which are very 
puzzling; it took even the present writer some time to perceive that 
* Kingsford, Biogr. 60, 68’ meant ‘ English Historical Review, xxiv. 60, 68 ’, 
and to most people the problem would be insoluble. It is clear from 
Dr. Wylie’s references to appendixes that he has left some material in 
a more or less finished form, and when, as is greatly to be hoped, it is 
published, it is important that the supplementary volume should include 
also a full bibliography of works cited, as well as a more detailed index. 
Without such aids the most valuable quality of the book is in danger of 
being lost. 

The nature of Dr. Wylie’s method makes it impossible to give any 
general review of the contents of his book. No broad principles are 
enunciated, and even on such a question as Henry’s own character the 
author’s opinion can only be gathered from incidental allusions, which 
seem to indicate that his judgement was not altogether favourable. 
Dr. Wylie speaks several times of the ‘ foxiness’ of Henry’s diplomacy, 
though he admits that the foxiness was not all on one side. Is the idea 
which this word suggests quite fair? Does it not by the application of 
a modern standard to medieval methods imply a dishonesty of intention 
which did not exist ? Dr. Wylie seems to come nearer the truth when 
he observes ‘it is clear that the demand for the crown of France was 
treated on both sides as a mere diplomatic opening, not meant to be 
taken seriously’. Dr. Wylie accepts the evidence of the ‘ Translator of 
Livius ’ for the wildness of Henry’s youth. He ‘ expects that the Trans- 
lator will turn out to be James Yonge’; Yonge may possibly have been 
Ormonde’s scribe, but he cannot possibly be the ‘ Translator’, who did not 
write till 1513. In a subsequent note (on p. 195) Dr. Wylie confuses the 
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Translator’s narrative with the English version of the Pseudo-Elmham in 
Harley MS. 530. The tennis-ball story is rejected on the ground that 
‘such a flagrant affront must have at once put a stop to all further inter- 
course’. This would certainly be true if we had to regard it as a step 
in the regular diplomacy; but if we take it as a mere bit of by-play 
intended and received as a jest it is not out of keeping with the time ; 
it is difficult to account for it as a mere invention. It is in the discussion 
of topics such as these that Dr. Wylie becomes most interesting. When 
a subject like Fusori’s visit to England attracts his interest, Dr. Wylie 
shows that he could tell a story well, and makes the reader forget that 
it is not wholly pertinent to the matter in hand. But those who are 
familiar with the History of Henry IV will know that it is in the treatment 
of such subjects that they must look for the most vivid interest, and perhaps 
the chief value of the work. Another topic of more strict relevance, the 
treatment of which deserves notice, is the account of the conditions of 
military service and the preparations for the war, where Dr. Wylie’s 
capacity for collecting minute detail stands him in good stead. Scattered 
through the book there are useful notices of Henry’s itineraries; they 
would perhaps have been more serviceable if they were all brought together 
in an appendix; possibly there may have been some such intention. 
Dr. Wylie had such a love for truth that he would I am sure have welcomed 
correction on one or two points of London topography. In a note on 
p. 360 he overlooks the fact that La Reole and Tower Royal were identical, 
though as he correctly observes Royal Street had nothing to do with 
a ‘turris regia’. In another note on p. 160 the Coldharbour is confused 
with ‘The Erber’ which was quite a different place; this note would 
have been much improved by a reference to Dr. Philip Norman’s article 
in Archaeologia, vol. lvii; it is a pity that here and elsewhere Dr. Wylie 
quotes Stow from Strype’s edition, where the original is often mis- 
represented. C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Spiritual Reformers in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By 
Rurvus M. Jones, M.A., D.Lrrr., Professor of Philosophy, Haverford 
College, U.S.A. (London: Macmillan, 1914.) 


Tuts is a series of studies dealing with a number of religious teachers 
who in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries represented a type of 
Christian religion, called by themselves ‘ spiritual’, which, in Professor 
Rufus Jones’s opinion, ‘harmoniously united’. three tendencies, ‘ the 
Mystical tendency, the Humanistic or Rational tendency, and the dis- 
tinctive Faith tendency of the Reformation.’ This enumeration is probably 
not uninfluenced by that of the elements of religion given by Baron von 
Hiigel in the Mystical Element in Religion, but it is characteristic that 
the third element recognized by Professor Jones in the religion of the 
* spiritual reformers’ is quite different from the ‘ institutional’, which in 
Baron von Hiigel’s classification ranks beside the ‘ mystical’ and the 
* speculative’ elements. These reformers were all inclined to deny 
a fundamental importance to the ‘ institutional’ element ; and Professor 
Rufus Jones is here in sympathy with those of whom he treats. A good 
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account of Luther, which is incidentally given, would have been still better 
than it is had the author shown more understanding of the sacramental 
experience which meant so much to the German reformer; and one 
misses any serious consideration of the question whether the anti- 
institutionalism of the great religious society which has embodied for 
later generations the tradition of the ‘ spiritual’ reformation, the Society 
of Friends, may not have been to it a weakness, even if closely associated 
with some sources of its strength. 

Professor Rufus Jones points out very clearly how the ‘ spiritual’ 
reformers broke with the dogmatic theology of the protestant churches 
by giving a ‘ new and fresh interpretation of God’ and ‘ a transformed 
eschatology’ ; how, in direct antagonism to the main current of protestant 
thought, they laid stress upon the freedom of the human will; and how 
they diverged from that identification of the ‘ Word of God’ with the 
Scriptures which, though no part of Luther’s original teaching, became 
characteristic of the second generation of protestantism. 

The first ‘ spiritual reformer’ described by Professor Jones is Hans 
Denck, often called an Anabaptist, but distinguished from the rightful 
bearers of that name by his refusal to treat the gospel as a new law, to be 
literally followed and obeyed by all who can claim to be called saints. 
His Christology, as here described, shows some interesting anticipations 
of Ritschlianism. The same may be said of that discussed in the next 
chapter as taught by Biinderlin and Entfelder, two ‘ prophets’, as Pro- 
fessor Jones calls them, ‘ of the Inward Word’. From them we pass to 
a more celebrated teacher, Sebastian Franck, an ‘ apostle of inward 
religion ’, who, in his zeal for the complete independence of the individual 
heart and conscience, denied the necessity of any external or visible 
church at all. To him, Plato, Plotinus, and ‘ thrice-great Hermes’ had 
‘ spoken more clearly than Moses’. He was at the opposite pole to the 
prevalent bibliolatry. ‘ In Pentecost all books are transcended.’ He 
found God nearest when he seemed farthest away ; as to Christ himself 
his Father was never nearer than when he cried ‘ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?’ 

To Sebastian Franck succeeds Caspar Schwenkfeld, whose revolt from 
externalism in religion culminated in the Stillstand, or suspension of the 
use of the Lord’s Supper ‘ until the right understanding and true practice 
of it according to the will of the Lord should be revealed’. This policy, 
in which he was followed by others among the ‘ spiritual’ reformers, was 
the occasion of his breach with Luther. From Schwenkfeld we pass to 
Sebastian Castellio, whose refusal to surrender to the masterful Calvin 
his judgement in matters of religious creed and practice caused him to be 
driven from the college headship to which the same Calvin had previously 
appointed him. His opposition to Calvin did not end here. He answered 
the elder reformer’s defence of the burning of Servetus and upbraided him 
with a retrogression from the New Testament to the Old. Next to Castellio 
comes the Dutchman Coornheert, by whose writings, which he had been 
selected to refute, the famous Arminius was himself changed from a 
champion to an opponent of Calvinism; and, with him, his countrymen 
the Collegiants. Of these, some, like him, adopted the attitude of ‘seekers’, 
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standing apart from the outward ordinances of Christianity and waiting 
for a fuller revelation. George Fox had an interview with a leader of these 
people, and later on they were by outsiders often confounded with the 
quakers. Other Collegiants were philosophically disposed, and with some 
of these Spinoza stood in intimate relations. 

The eighth chapter deals with Valentine Weigel and ‘ Nature- 
mysticism ’, and the ninth and following with his greater successor, Jacob 
Boehme. Professor Jones brings out very well the originality and pro- 
fundity of the philosophus Teutonicus, and no part of the book before us 
is more interesting than the account of his influence in England, which is 
the subject of chapter xii. The whole body of his writings were translated 
into English by John Sparrow and John Ellistone between 1647 and 1661— 
that is, during the whole period covered by the Commonwealth. Professor 
Jones shows clearly that George Fox must have been indebted directly 
or indirectly to Boehme for some of his phraseology; and recalls his 
welcome by Justice Hotham, who was a professed disciple of the Silesian 
prophet. One of the early quakers, Francis Ellington, found a prophecy 
of Fox and the Friends in Boehme, much as in an earlier age the ‘ spiritual 
Franciscans’ had found prophecies of their order and its founder in 
the Abbot Joachim. But the sect of Behmenists in England were 
condemned by the quakers for their use of ‘mediums’; in other 
words, of the sacraments, which the quakers themselves had abandoned. 
Professor Jones’s thirteenth chapter deals with several little known but 
very interesting ‘ English interpreters of spiritual religion in the seven- 
teenth century’, John Everard, Giles Randall, and others; and his 
fourteenth with ‘ spiritual religion in high places’, as represented by 
Cromwell’s friend and councillor, Francis Rous, by Milton’s hero, Sir Harry 
Vane, and by Peter Sterry, who was practically one of the ‘ Cambridge 
Platonists ’, to whose leader, Benjamin Whichcote, the fifteenth chapter 
is devoted. Whichcote’s favourite text, ‘ The spirit of man is the candle 
of the Lord,’ seems aptly enough to indicate the general attitude of his 
school, with whom it became a tradition to quote it, a tradition which 
was, by the way, carried on by Butler in the next century. After Which- 
cote comes John Smith, and after him Traherne and his kindred singers. 

We may thank Dr. Jones for a clear and attractive account of a move- 
ment which, however it may sometimes have ignored permanent elements 
in human nature, certainly often succeeded in bringing into the religious 
life of the time of the ‘ wars of religion ’ a ‘ sweetness and light ’ whereof it 
stood sorely in need. C. C. J. Wess. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers relating to the Negotiations 
between England and Spain, preserved in the Archives at Vienna, Brussels, 
Simancas, and elsewhere. Vol. x, Edward VI, 1550-2. Edited by 
Royatt Tyrer. (London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1914.) 


Mr. TYLER’s second volume has followed close upon the heels of his first, 
and a third is already in the press. This unwonted expedition does not 
appear to be accompanied by an increase of carelessness in the editing, 
and we are glad to note that Mr. Tyler has anticipated our criticism of 
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his previous volume by making it clear in his introduction that he has 
personally examined the archives, the contents of-which he is editing, and 
is not merely calendaring transcripts made by others and deposited in the 
Public Record Office. The fact that Charles V’s English correspondence 
was preserved at Brussels until the evacuation of the Netherlands by the 
Hapsburgs, in 1792-3, has withheld a knowledge of the most important 
of these documents from investigators who limited their researches to 
Simancas ; and the bulk of this volume has not, we think, seen the light 
before in any form. Mr. Tyler has, moreover, taken unusual pains to 
elucidate his materials, and it is almost surprising to find the editor of 
a calendar visiting localities and examining parish registers, as Mr. Tyler 
has done, in search of corroborative detail for the vivid narrative he prints 
of a Dutch secretary’s attempt to carry off the Lady Mary to the Nether- 
lands, out of reach of Edward VI’s religious uniformity. A word of com- 
mendation should also be found for the excellent account he has compiled 
(pp. 101-4) of the complex tolls and dues on Anglo-Dutch commerce, 
which constituted an inexhaustible source of friction and diplomatic 
negotiation between the two countries. 

On the other side of the account there are a few trifles to be set. We 
do not like some of Mr. Tyler’s grammatical forms—‘ I beseeched him’ 
(p. 24), ‘the alum may be recuperated’ (p. 20), ‘they were trying to 
deviate the Princess from her holy purpose’ (p. 252). His conjecture 
(p. 9) of ‘ Mr. Leigh’ for Van der Delft’s ‘Mr. Ely’ is undoubtedly right, 
and Mr. Tyler might have found in the Acts of the Privy Council the 
evidence for which he sought in vain of Leigh’s imprisonment in the 
Tower; but Catherine Howard’s mother was not the widow of Sir John 
Leigh.1 ‘ Weynfort’ (p. 12) was not Sir Anthony Wingfield, but Thomas, 
first Lord Wentworth ; Wentworth, as Van der Delft correctly states on 
p. 39, succeeded Arundel as lord chamberlain in February 1550. Wingfield 
was vice-chamberlain and should not be confused with his chief (pp. 20, 
39). The ‘ good duke Philip’ (p. 137) was not Philip the Good, but the 
archduke Philip the Fair. Pembroke’s house at Wilton was near Salisbury, 
not near Shrewsbury (pp. 562, 566). On p. 265 Mr. Tyler has a somewhat 
gratuitous note in which he says he has been unable ‘ to find any German 
reformer with a name even remotely approaching ‘‘ Musculus”, and con- 
jectures Melanchthon or Micronius: Wolfgang Musculus has a column 
and a half of references in Gough’s index to the Parker Society’s Publica- 
tions, and there are a fair number in the general index to Strype’s works. 
Mr. Tyler needs to furbish up his acquaintance with the general history 
of the period: to say that Charles V ‘ retired to Villach’ in May 1552 
(p. vill) is a euphemistic description of his headlong flight across the 
Brenner, and it is astonishing to find in Mr. Tyler’s survey of that year 
no reference either to the Treaty of Chambord (or Friedwald) or to that 
of Passau. 

These papers are none the less of great interest. Van der Delft, it is 
true, was recalled in May 1550, dying a month later, and Schefve, who 
succeeded him, was not more conversant with the English language and 
politics ; and there is practically no information about religious changes, 

1 See Dict. of Nat. Biogr., s.v. Catherine. 
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for Charles V and his ministers saw no distinction between the first and 
second books of common prayer, and confounded all objectors to the 
sacrificial mass in an indiscriminating detestation. But there is a great 
deal of matter about the continued peasants’ risings of 1550-2, the 
unpopularity of Warwick’s rule, the discontent of Derby and Shrewsbury, 
Warwick’s favour to Knox and disfavour to Cranmer, Somerset’s efforts 
to restrain his rival and recover power, French intrigues in Ireland, the 
doings of Cabot and Ribault, and the council’s dealings with Mary. The 
nature of this last dispute comes out more clearly: Mary’s household 
was considerable (pp. 5-8), she had six chaplains who said mass every 
day in the presence not merely of her household but of numbers of neigh- 
bouring gentry, and she used her licence to hear mass privately as a means 
of flying the flag of resistance. Charles V cautioned her more than once, 
and even went so far as to say that she must submit to anything short 
of compulsion to participate in heretical services. As a matter of fact 
she was never actually deprived of her privilege of hearing mass. 

With respect to the trial and execution of Somerset Schefve has no 
doubt whatever that the charges were trumped up by Warwick in order 
to get rid of a rival whose existence became more and more dangerous 
with Warwick’s growing unpopularity ; and his conclusions are practically 
identical with those I ventured to express, without any knowledge of these 
sources, some sixteen years ago. Schefve’s account of the Protector’s 
execution corroborates that given in Ellis’s Original Letters and in Stow 
down to the minutest details; and Mr. Tyler promises to conclude the 
general argument by printing in his next volume the hitherto unpublished 
confessions of Northumberland on the scaffold. There remains one source, 
the revelation of which would be of the greatest importance. ‘ Nothing,’ 
writes Schefve, ‘ is done without the French ambassador’s advice ’ (p. 393). 
Unfortunately the dispatches of Boisdaulphin have disappeared, or at 
least have never seen the light; they would assuredly be invaluable 
for the critical period of Warwick’s government. Schefve writes as an 
enemy ; he suspects Warwick as early as 1551 of designing the removal 
of Edward VI as well as of Mary, and the establishment of a Dudley 
dynasty (pp. 377, 592). Even so, the publication of these volumes suggests 
the need for a fresh study of the career of the most sinister politician in 
English history. A. F. PoLiarp. 


Lollardy and the Reformation in England. An Historical Survey by James 
Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. Vol. iv. Edited by Witt1am Hunt, 
M.A., D.Litt. (London: Macmillan, 1913.) 


Tuts volume, the fourth of Dr. Gairdner’s last work, deals with the reign 
of Mary down to her marriage. It was left unfinished at his death, and the 
last chapter (book viii, ch. vii) has been rounded off by large editorial 
additions. Furthermore, the veteran’s great weakness and failing sight 
prevented a final revision by himself. The editor’s labours were there- 
fore heavy beyond the common lot, but they have been given, as we 
should expect from Dr. Hunt, most carefully and ungrudgingly. It is 
pathetic to read in the preface of the promise made in 1906 by the 
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future editor to undertake this mournful task if Dr. Gairdner’s life—then 
of about seventy-eight years—were cut short and_his material left unpub- 
lished. Happily six more years were allowed him, and so he was able 
to finish nearly four volumes, not merely ‘a volume’ or ‘ perhaps two’. 
Dr. Gairdner’s extraordinary knowledge of the material, his intense 
interest in his subject, and his characteristic readiness to learn (and there- 
fore to correct) gave the task he undertook a singular importance. On 
the other hand, the way in which it was begun made it a difficult one, 
as the present four volumes grew out of an attempt to explain and justify 
the conceptions and conclusions found in his History of the English Church 
from the Accession of Henry VIII to the Death of Mary (Macmillan, 1902). 
The first volume was concerned mainly with the history of the earlier 
Lollards, but also carried us into the reign of Elizabeth in order to show 
the conceptions of the Reformation current then; the second and third 
volumes were more consecutive. The present volume covers the beginning 
of Mary’s reign and has not so many digressions as its predecessors had. 
If therefore we have, on the one hand, fewer chances of knowing what the 
author thought on many sides of his subject, it is easier to grasp the 
book as a whole. It is, as may be said at once, extraordinarily careful 
and fair; the material, while as abundant as in the other volumes, is 
kept under stricter control, and the episode of Mary’s reign is studied by 
itself and for itself. Any reader must feel the interest and importance 
of such a study, but he must also regret that Dr. Gairdner did not leave 
behind him a full history of the English Reformation written, as it were, 
from the inside and on a scale somewhat the same as we have here. 
Careful corrections of current dates and statements are made, often in- 
cidentally (e.g. pp. 131 and 132 n., on the dates for parliament and convoca- 
tion in 1552; p.119n., and appendix, p. 128, upon Froude’s treatment 
of Bishop Gardiner), and we have, in the editor’s note to the final passage 
quoted from the one-volume history of 1902, a correction of Dr. Gairdner’s 
own earlier views: he came in the end to consider Charles V, in urging the 
Spanish marriage, to have had concern more for the safety of Flanders than 
for the conversion of England. These small and incidental things, apart 
from their own value, illustrate Dr. Gairdner’s characteristics as a scholar. 

The first half of the volume is a detailed study of the circumstances 
which led to Mary’s marriage, and their various factors and forces are 
clearly shown. There was Mary’s regard for Charles, her earlier friend 
and protector; there was her own weakness unfitting her to bear, as 
Elizabeth could, the burdens of rule by herself ; then there were the duels 
between two parties in the council, and between Simond Renaud and 
Noailles, the latter contest being one of many wiles and few scruples. 
The political and diplomatic interplay, and the result of the opposing 
forces, are sketched in an excellent piece of work. We have the trained 
student of records bringing a clear historical narrative out of materials 
thoroughly known and admirably handled. 

Much in the work reminds us of 8. R. Maitland’s Essays wpon Subjects 
connected with the Reformation (1849). That very interesting book, along 
with the same writer’s Dark Ages, made impossible once and for all many 
views and statements previously put forth about the Reformation. They 
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did for one period of history just what Maitland’s gifted grandson said (see 
Fisher’s F. W. Maitland, p. 3) his grandfather’s work on the Albigenses 
had done for another. The present volume, following Dixon’s excellent 
fourth volume, carries on the process of historical adjustment and gives 
us the reign as it can be sketched by itself, much as Professor Pollard’s 
Political History gives it us in a wider setting. It is a reign, if we can 
judge from work already done—such as Dixon’s, Bass Mullinger’s (in the 
Cambridge Modern History), and for outside relations Pastor’s last volume 
—easier to treat than other reigns in the same period, and it has accordingly 
brought out some qualities not discerned so readily in Dr. Gairdner’s other 
writings. At the same time we have all the qualities previously seen. 
We have here as before sketches of ‘ heretics’ such as Edward Underhill 
“the Hot Gospeller’ (pp. 308 segq.), Thomas Mowntayne, parson at Whit- 
tington’s College, or St. Michael’s in the Tower Royall (p. 323 seq.), and 
John Philpot, archdeacon of Worcester, who at a conference in convoca- 
tion (1553) bore himself soberly and learnedly according to himself, 
but with ‘ignorance, arrogance, insolence, and pertinacity ’ according to 
the Canterbury register (p. 133 seg.). In such sketches the vivid human 
sympathy of the writer had full play. He dealt with these matters of 
records and narrative to discover the truth he loved so well about the 
human life and human interests he loved as much. More, perhaps, because 
of this sympathy than because of his rare diligence, fairness, and know- 
ledge his readers grew into a feeling of friendship for the guide they learnt 
to trust. J. P. WHITNEY. 


The History of the Grain Trade in France, 1400-1710. By Appot 


Payson UsHer. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1913.) 


SINCE it was started, in 1906, the series of Harvard Economic Studies, 
carried on mainly by students of Professor Gay under his inspiration, has 
taken a leading place amongst University publications on economic 
history. Dr. Usher’s volume maintains the high level of the best 
of the series. It is based mainly on an elaborate study of the adminis- 
trative correspondence of the last half of the seventeenth century, but 
an adequate historical approach has been supplied by an investigation of 
the medieval market and of its gradual transformation as revealed in 
the municipal archives of Paris and Lyons. Dr. Usher’s central achieve- 
ment lies in his carefully discriminating account of the great variety of 
agencies by which, under a great variety of continually changing conditions, 
the limitations of the local market were transcended. In the medieval 
market the producer was supposed to sell only to the consumer ; but in 
all towns there were middlemen, and in all large cities there were specialized 
corn-dealers who bought in the weekly markets and sold day by day. 
These blatiers could not as a rule export corn to another town without 
a licence ; but in course of time this operation was tolerated, though not 
legalized, in the lesser local markets, and thus the small surpluses of a 
plentiful area were transferred to regions of greater scarcity. The small 
transactions of the blatiers served as a basis for the larger operations of 
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wholesale merchants, who fed large centres. Thus in the fifteenth 
century the corn market of Rouen was furnished by ninety-nine licensed 
merchants who bought in Elbceuf, Caudebec, Duclair, and Audelys from 
blatiers who collected surplus corn from other markets. Another illegal 
basis for larger transactions was furnished by the hoards which the larger 
producers were compelled by the inadequate demand of the local markets 
to establish, and which came to be regularly visited by merchants from 
a distance, who indeed in some cases organized and financed the hoards 
themselves. 

Dr. Usher has traced in great detail the development by these methods, 
and by permutations and combinations of them, of a regular connexion 
between the chief corn-growing regions of France and the great centres 
of consumption or the foreign market. The authoritative action of the 
municipality or the state was in the main a restrictive or negative factor, 
which was, however, neutralized by the private interests of officials who 
engaged largely in the trade, and by the fiscal interests of the Crown 
which licensed exportation. The positive factor was supplied by the 
private enterprise of individuals or of groups of merchants. A partial 
exception to this rule is found in the chambre d’abondance which 
attempted at intervals during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to 
maintain a sufficient supply of corn at Lyons; but Dr. Usher’s very 
interesting study of this institution shows it to be an exception that 
confirms the rule. The first distinct emergence of a continuous wholesale 
market is found in 1699 at Bray, where peasants and blatiers brought 
their grain every day of the week, and merchants shipped it daily to Paris. 
This extension of the market was not authorized by any regulation, but 
experience had proved the custom advantageous. ‘It was long’, says 
Dr. Usher, ‘ before the full significance of this new market was impressed 
upon the administrative officials.’ Yet he attributes a creative value to 
the tardy perception of this fact by the official mind and to the consequent 
partial adoption of freer methods. Progress in western Europe, he says, 
‘is the record of an extraordinary mastery of the physical environment 
by the resolution of many relatively obscure individuals—lawyers, adminis- 
trators, and statesmen.’ Why not of many still more obscure inventors, 
traders, and captains of industry ? The philosophical theory of the state 
and its relation to society briefly outlined in Dr. Usher’s closing pages 
seems to leave no room for economic or social progress except by the 
methods and sanctions of constructive statesmanship. This, however, is 
hard to reconcile with his view of Colbert as ‘ an ardent advocate of a 
policy designed to liberate trade from all obstacles hindering automatic 
adjustment’. But a divergence of opinion on both these points need not 
seriously affect our high estimate of the value of this very original contri- 


bution to economic history. G. Unwin. 


English Church Life from the Restoration to the Tractarian Movement con- 


sidered in some of its neglected or forgotten Features. By J. WickHam 
Leee. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 


It is well for the man who has an unfamiliar thesis to prove, if he will 
confine himself in the first instance to a setting forth of his evidence in 
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a very dispassionate manner. That is the course which Dr. Wickham 
Legg has very wisely elected to follow; and he has carried his self- 
suppression to an heroic point. His book is a very valuable collection 
of materials gathered together from very many sources, and skilfully 
disposed under such headings as ‘ The Eucharist’, ‘ Observance of the 
Duty of Daily Service’, ‘The Church Building: its Furniture and Decora- 
tions’, and many more. Nearly all are concerned with worship, either 
actual services, or devotional habits, or church ornaments. But there are 
at the end chapters which deal with kindred parts of church life, e. g. ‘ The 
Church Societies of the Period,’ or ‘ Reunion Movements with Christians 
Abroad’. The thesis in question is the continuity of high-churchmanship 
in spite of the torpor of the eighteenth century. Here there is ample 
evidence that the ‘ deadness ’ of the Georgian period in regard to religion 
was very slow to permeate the whole church, and that the official latitu- 
dinarianism and indifference never wholly superseded church principles 
or piety. So far as literary sources are concerned, Dr. Legg has ‘ despoiled ’ 
every sort and class of literature, and drawn the passages of his long and 
orderly catena from every kind of printed volume. The result is more 
than a monument of industry ; it is an invaluable historical compendium 
which will enormously lighten the labours of future investigators and 
historians. Further, it is readable, and even attractive to the large class 
of readers who prefer having their extracts made for them, to ploughing 
for themselves through likely but often disappointing acres. 

The thesis might profitably be further backed by the evidence of 
records with which Dr. Legg does not deal. Buried away under the dust 
of registries, episcopaleand archidiaconal, are many documents which are 
prepared to yield up to the investigator the secrets about dioceses, parishes, 
clergy, and sometimes laity, which the rulers of the church elicited, and 
sometimes in great detail, even in the eighteenth century. Canon Shuffrey 
has recently printed ! the Visitation Questions of Herring, as Archbishop of 
York, and the replies made in 1743 so far as concerns a particular group 
of parishes. In this rather remote district of North Craven in Yorkshire 
nonconformity was almost unknown, church-going was universal. Oppor- 
tunities of Communion varied from a minimum of four yearly to the 
maximum of a monthly celebration. The number of ‘ houselling folk’ is 
not, no doubt, what it had been: but that of the actual communicants 
at Easter exceeds in almost every case the number of families. In one 
parish it is nearly double. Such statistics as these must exist, at any 
rate in some degree, elsewhere, and it would be interesting to have such 
information available to set side by side with Dr. Legg’s evidence. But 
it would need even more than the diligence and patience of Dr. Legg to 
accomplish the task. He has called attention to the immense interest 
of the church history of the eighteenth century: and his book may 
well inspire younger men to get to work studying it, and it will also 
undoubtedly set forward any such student a good long way on his road. 

W. H. Frere. 


1 The Churches of the Deanery of North Craven (Leeds, 1914). 
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Harrington and his Oceana. By H. F. Russet Smirx. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1914.) 


Mr. Russe.t Smita has written a very learned and interesting volume, 
and it would be difficult to improve upon his account of the man himself 
and of his political ideas. When, however, we come to the consideration 
of Harrington’s influence in America, it is impossible to follow Mr. Russell 
Smith in all his conclusions. It is indeed probable that the Carolina 
Fundamental Constitutions, the West New Jersey Concessions, the East 
New Jersey Fundamental Constitutions, and the Pennsylvania ‘ holy 
experiment’ owed not a little to Harrington’s inspiration ; but Mr. Russell 
Smith surely overshoots the mark when he speaks of the Carolina Funda- 
mental Constitutions as enjoying even ‘ a partial existence’. Professor 
Channing writes that they ‘ never had the force of law within the province’ ; 
whilst, though there are certain principles common to Harrington and the 
builders of the American colonial constitutions, the particular proposals 
of Penn, which were most likely to have been borrowed from Harrington, 
broke down hopelessly upon trial. It did not need a political philosopher’s 
leading to recognize that under the conditions of American colonial life 
ownership of land must be the main stronghold of political power; and 
a quaker would hardly have to sit at the feet of Harrington before preach- 
ing the doctrine of religious toleration. It reads strangely to be told that 
Penn ‘ was not marked by the austerity and dourness of the typical 
Puritan’. What would have been the feelings of a typical New Englander, 
on finding puritans and quakers mixed up together! Considering the 
short time that Penn remained in Pennsylvania he can hardly be described 
as ‘ the greatest American of the seventeenth century’. However demo- 
cratic may have been his political ideals, Penn would assuredly not have 
described himself as ‘ a republican’. It would be interesting to know the 
authority on which Mr. Russell Smith describes him as the intimate 
friend of William ITI, as well as of James II. Again, we are told that the 
New England colonies ‘ started as corporations and gradually achieved 
self-government by the transference of authority from England to the 
seat of the corporation’s activity’. This is, of course, true of Massa- 
chusetts; but it is not true of either Connecticut or Rhode Island. 
Mr. Russell Smith might well have added a note of exclamation to the 
statement of T. R., which he seems to adopt as his own, that in all the 
other colonies (except Pennsylvania) there was only one chamber. 

In dealing with Harrington’s influence on the American Revolution, 
Mr. Russell Smith has no difficulty in showing that his writings were 
familiar to James Otis and, still more evidently, to John Adams ; but, when 
he approaches the framers of the American Constitution, there is no proof 
of any connexion. It is surely a significant fact that in the Records of the 
Federal Constitution, according to the careful index contained in Professor 
Max Farrand’s great work, whereas the name of Montesquieu occurs eight 
times, and that of John Locke four times, that of Harrington was not 
mentioned. Mr. Russell Smith believes that ‘the Constitution was not 
thought out round a table in Philadelphia. The men who debated there 
discovered the way to unite a disunited people under a common govern- 
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ment and produced the first great example of a modern federal state ; but 
the ideas on which they founded the Constitution were independent of 
federalism.’ This is a hard saying; and so far as it is not a truism is, 
I think, false. Still, one may not always agree with the author, and yet 
recognize the merits of a thoughtful and scholarly volume. . 
H. E. Egerton. 


Macaulay's History of England. Illustrated Edition. Vols. iii and iv. 
Edited by CuarLes Harpine Firtu. (London: Macmillan, 1914.) 


TuE third volume of this valuable publication contains so many events 
of historical and political interest, that any form of actual contemporary 
illustration cannot fail to intensify the extreme interest of the period. 
The invasion of England by the prince of Orange, the flight of King 
James II and his queen to France, the coronation of William and Mary, 
the siege and relief of Londonderry, all call for illustration, that the eye 
may follow, as the historian shows the way. It is a drawback that although 
the graphic arts flourished with remarkable vigour during this period 
both in England and Holland, these arts were for the most part uninspired 
and unattractive. When an occasion is found for introducing engravings 
or paintings of the French school, it is evident at once that it was in 
France that the sacred flame of artistic inspiration was being kept alive. 
This period also marks the introduction of what may be called journalistic 
art, topical portraits, satirical prints, broadsides, and other productions, 
quickly and easily printed, sold at a very cheap price for popular use, and 
for the most part quickly consigned to the waste-paper basket. These 
prints are, however, of great value for historians, even if they seem in 
some cases to be the mere dry bones of history. It is all the more incumbent 
therefore for the historian of such a period to examine and criticize closely 
the value of such documentary or artistic evidence. The historians of our 
own days, if little survived but the evening papers and their placards, with 
perhaps some of the weekly society journals, might be led to compile 


a very false history of events. Lies once in print are difficult to destroy. 


Fortunately the editor of these volumes, Professor Firth, can be relied 
upon to perform the duties of an historian in this line, duties which Lord 
Macaulay himself would probably have regarded with some indifference. 
Even, however, with so picturesque a writer as Macaulay the appreciation 
and proper understanding of great events are greatly assisted by the 
presence of the actual performers in the drama as it were upon the stage. 
The lumbering conventions of periwigs, armour, and similar accessories 
cannot wholly disguise the insistence of personal character. Take for 
instance the chief actors, William of Orange, James II, and Louis XIV. 
Is not their history written in their faces ? 

We notice that in vol. iv the editor has made a wider use of original 
portraits, and has not relied as before too indiscriminately on the engraved 
portraits of the period. An original portrait such as that of Claverhouse, 
reproduced in colours as frontispiece to the fourth volume, is not only 
particularly attractive and interesting as a portrait, but, as a work of art, 
is the best of the rather disappointing colour-plates which have been 
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inserted to suit modern taste. Again, such portraits as those of George 
Savile, marquess of Halifax, by Lely, at Hardwick, or of William Carstairs, 
by Aikman, at the university of Edinburgh, have a direct appeal to the 
reader, which the engraved portraits as a rule fail to convey. 

We alluded before to the risks involved in trusting too implicitly to 
portraiture of this period. It is difficult to accept any portrait of William 
Penn as authentic, and the same perhaps may be said of the portraits of 
George Fox. The well-known and delightful portrait of Philip, Lord 
Wharton, by Van Dyck, painted as a youth in 1632, seems historically 
out of place as an illustration to the year 1690. Vol. iv contains two 
portraits of Admiral Lord Torrington, one an English print showing a large 
black patch on his right cheek, the other a Dutch print showing a similar 
patch on the left cheek. Even such a small detail as this is worth treating 
with historical accuracy. Lionet Cust. 


An Historical Journal of the Campaigns in British North America for the 
Years 1757, 1758, 1759, and 1760. By Captain Jonn Knox. Edited 
with Introduction, Appendix, and Index by A. G. Doveuty. In 
3 vols. Vol.i. (Toronto: The Champlain Society, 1914.) 


Few books, perhaps, have been more often quoted by historians and more 
seldom seen by readers than Knox’s Historical Journal of the Campaigns 
in North America, which has never been reprinted since its first publica- 
tion. The Champlain Society has done well to bring it once more to the 
light of day ; though one could wish that it could reach a wider public 
than can, of necessity, be reached by the expensive volumes of a learned 
society. Meanwhile all that learning and labour can do, by means of 
notes, maps, and illustrations, to add to the value of the original volumes 
has been done by Dr. A. G. Doughty, the accomplished Canadian archivist. 
The present instalment does not go further than the July of 1759, breaking 
off after Wolfe’s unsuccessful attempt to storm the heights of Montmorenci, 
and after the capture of Ticonderoga by Amherst, who, ‘ by his incom- 
parable measures and steady perseverance, compelled the enemy to 
abandon a Pass which has proved for several years back a desperate 
thorn to his Majesty’s subjects of New England, New York, &c., and 
frustrated all our endeavours since the commencement of the war’. 

Knox is generally very trustworthy in his narrative and does not 
show prejudice or bias, although perhaps he somewhat exaggerates the 
military merits of Amherst, to whom his history is dedicated. -This being 
80, itis the more to be regretted that Amherst did not exert his influence 
to prevent the closing years of one who, in his way, had done good service 
to the British army, from being overshadowed with a sense of disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. On his death his widow was left with the income of 
£26 a year, and on appealing to the war office she was informed that 
‘ the Compassionate Fund is confined to officers’ widows and orphans who 
have no other provision ’. 

Those who look for fine writing or pregnant generalization will not 
approach Knox. His strong point is that he sets down faithfully and 
clearly his own observations ; whilst, when he had to depend upon the 
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information of others, he took good care that the information supplied 
should be trustworthy. It was characteristic of the ill luck which seems 
generally to have dogged him, that he found himself confined, during the 
years 1757 and 1758, to the tedious duties of posts exposed to the raids 
of the French and Indians, whilst others had the chance of showing their 
mettle in the expeditions against Louisbourg or Fort Duquesne, or in the 
disastrous assault of Ticonderoga. The houses of the village of Annapolis 
(for, though it had been the capital of the colony, before the foundation 
of Halifax, it did not deserve the name of town) Knox found to be mean 
and in general built of wood. He records gloomily that 


though we are said to be in possession of Nova Scotia, yet it is in reality of a few 
fortresses only, the French and Indians disputing the country with us on every 
occasion, inch by inch, even within the range of our artillery; so that ... when 
the troops are not numerous and cannot venture in safety beyond their walls, the 
necessity of importing fire-wood from other places appears obvious. 


Thus forts surrounded by forests of all kinds of excellent wood had 
depended for their fuel upon Boston. 
As an example of the isolation of life in these posts may be cited 


Knox’s graphic account of the arrival of the news of the reduction of 
Louisbourg : 


September 6. This day a sloop arrived from Boston. . . . At length, the vessel being 
come near enough to be spoken to, I called out—‘* What news from Louisbourg ?’ 
To which the master simply replied, and with some gravity, ‘ Nothing strange.’ This 
answer, which was so coldly delivered, threw us all into great consternation, and we 
looked at each other, without being able to speak; some of us even turned away, 
with an intent to return to the fort. At length one of our soldiers, not yet satisfied, 
called out ‘Damn you, Pumkin, is not Louisbourg taken yet?’ The poor New 
England man then answered: ‘Taken! ay, above a month ago and I have been 
there since ; but if you have never heard of it before, I have a good parcel of letters 


for you now.’ 

‘Troops that are confined to the retired forts in this country’, Knox 
wrote in another place, ‘ lead a very insipid, disagreeable kind of life ; 
soldiers are naturally fond of activity ; the want of a good collection of 
books is a sensible loss to the officers, and the constant same in all we 
hear and see is tiresome, one day being the dull duplicate of another.’ 
In this state of things it was no wonder that the officers of the garrison 
petitioned that in the next campaign the 43rd Regiment might be employed 
with the expeditionary force. Meanwhile Knox made good use of his time 
by closely observing and recording the climatic, geological, and zoological 
conditions of the country in which he found himself. 

Although Knox cannot be accused of prejudice, he had the natural 
contempt of the professional soldier for the New England amateur. Thus 
under date 30 March 1758 we are told that 
it was reported at Boston that the particular department of the New England troops 
this campaign would be the reduction of Canada; this was matter of great mirth 
to us, and an officer, who was present, humorously replied, ‘let the regulars remain 


in the different forts and garrisons, to hew wood and dig sand, &c. ; then the French 
will be finely humbled in America ’. 


With regard to Loudoun’s failure in 1757 to attack Louisbourg, Knox 
honestly came to the conclusion that his inaction was inevitable; an 
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intercepted letter having shown that a fleet of twenty-two French vessels 
of the line had arrived there, and that, exclusive of a garrison of 3,000 
men, they had an army of 4,000, entrenched up to their necks, with 
twenty-five pieces of cannon and three mortars. Probably Loudoun’s 
fault lay not so much in the abandonment of the 1757 Louisbourg expedi- 
tion as in his previous withdrawal from the American colonies, where the 
French troops should have been defeated before attempting offensive 
operations. It has been seen that during 1757 and 1758 Knox was in 
the backwaters of Annapolis and Fort Cumberland ; but the accounts he 
was able to obtain of the ill-fated attack upon Ticonderoga and of the 
reduction of Louisbourg in 1758 prove that he showed judgement in his 
choice of correspondents. 

Fortunately for himself and for posterity Knox with his regiment 
served in the Canada expedition of 1759. Dr. Doughty, who, along with 


Colonel W. Wood, is the highest living authority on this particular period, 
writes : 


The Journal of Knox, from the landing of the troops on the island of Orleans in 
June 1759 until the capitulation, is particularly valuable, on account of the description 
he gives of the battle of the Plains and of the numerous orders, which he includes. 
Most of the details of the daily operations can be gleaned from other sources. For 
the remainder of the campaign his work is one of the best, and probably the best, 
of our sources of information. 


Knox, as has been‘said, was not given to character painting, but what 
more vivid idea of Wolfe’s nature could be obtained than from the following 
anecdote ? A new drill exercise had been introduced, and 


some commanding officers of corps, who expected to be also reviewed in their turn, 
told the general, by way of apology, that, by their regiments having been long can- 
toned, they had it not in their power to learn or practise the new exercise. To 
which he answered, ‘ Poh, Poh, new exercise, new fiddlestick! If they are otherwise 
well disciplined and will fight, that ’s all I shall require of them.’ 


The moral of Wolfe’s remark has been often forgotten by the general 
staffs of military powers. H. E. Ecerron. 


George III and Charles Fox ; the Concluding Part of the American Revolu- 
tion. By the Right Hon. Sir Gzorce Orro Trevetyan, O.M. Vol. ii. 
(London: Longmans, 1914.) 


WHOEVER values good English and historical learning, employed on a con- 
genial subject, will feel deep regret at the announcement that Sir George 
Trevelyan’s work on the American Revolution has now been brought to 
a close. He writes that he has been enabled to conduct his ‘ narrative 
of the American Revolution, and of English parliamentary politics, con- 
temporary and connected with that great event, up to that exact moment 
in the history of the two countries which I have had in view as my goal 
ever since I first approached the subject’. Nevertheless, the resignation 
of Lord North in 1782 seems a curious date at which to end a history of 
George III and Charles Fox ; for, though the doings of the new ministry 
are shortly summarized, there is no account of Fox’s work as secretary 
of state. Similarly the story of the American Revolution ends with 
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the capitulation of Yorktown; and avoids all mention of the difficult 
negotiations by which independence was secured, and the subsequent 
efforts in America which were necessary to secure the fruits of that 
independence. 


It is hardly necessary for us now to discuss the strong and weak points 
of Sir George Trevelyan’s work on the American Revolution. Keen 
admirers may confess that it does not succeed in, and perhaps does not 
aim at, covering the whole ground, and is rather a brilliant picture of 
certain aspects of the subject than an attempt at a comprehensive treat- 
ment. One notes with pleasure a certain growth of mellowness and 
urbanity in the attitude assumed towards the American loyalists in the 
later volumes. Lord Sandwich and Lord George Germain are fair game, 
whom the most cautious of critics need not wish to champion. Still, in 
order to blacken Germain, one need not whitewash Burgoyne or Howe ; 
and one reader, at any rate, has an uncomfortable suspicion that, had they 
not been good opposition politicians, Burgoyne, whose failure was not all 
due to instructions from home, and Howe, who deliberately avoided taking 
the one measure which might have given success to Burgoyne’s expedition, 
would have received harder measure at the hands of the author. (Howe, 
indeed, has been singularly fortunate in his critics; and even Mr. John 
Fortescue seems to forgive him his faults of strategy in admiration of his 
undoubted tactical abilities.) A strong point in these volumes has always 
been the accounts of military operations wherein Sir George has had the 
expert assistance of Colonel Gerard Boyle. The chapters on the war in 
the south are of exceptional interest, and the author has known how to 
do justice to the merits of Greene, without failing to appreciate the work 
done by the guerrilla leaders, Sumter and Marion. 

Sir George Trevelyan has naturally unbounded faith in the wisdom 
and good sense of Washington ; it is interesting therefore to compare his 
optimist opinion, that, though the influence of congress dwindled gradually 
as the war went on, ‘ that defect was supplemented by the fierce energy 
and the singularly effective machinery of the local administration’, with 
Washington’s own view of the situation. ‘ Certain I am,’ he wrote in 
May 1780, 


unless Congress speak in a more decisive tone; unless they are vested with powers 
by the several states competent to the great purposes of war, or assume them as 
matter of right, and they and the states respectively act with more energy than they 
hitherto have done, that our cause is lost. We can no longer drudge on in the old 
way. By ill timing the adoption of measures, by delays in the execution of them, 
or by unwarrantable jealousies, we incur enormous expenses and derive no benefit 
from them. One state will comply with a requisition of Congress; another neglect 
to do it; a third executes it by halves; and all differ either in the manner, the 
matter, or so much in point of time, that we are always working uphill and ever shall 
be; and, while such a system as the present one, or rather want of one, prevails, 
we shall ever be unable to apply our strength or resources to any advantage. 


Sir George writes that, ‘ as the war progressed, executive power was passing 
from the national assembly to the state governments. The change was 
not acceptable to Washington, for he belonged to the school of American 
statesmen who were keenly, and even vehemently, opposed to the principle 
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of decentralization.’ Washington himself would have strenuously main- 
tained that he belonged to no school of thought. His judgements on the 
question were forged white hot in the furnace of political necessity. 

In his attack upon British officials and their system of government 

our author is not always altogether consistent. Thus he criticizes the 
British authorities for refusing local self-government to New York and 
Long Island ; - but a few pages later he quotes with approval the opinion 
of Andrew Elliot on the practicability of getting a law passed for the 
purpose of enforcing the collection of custom duties in the province of 
New York. ‘ The province of New York’, Elliot wrote, 
is in rebellion and under a usurped legislation except Long Island, Staten Island, 
and the small island on which the town is situated, one-third of which town lies in 
ruins—the necessary garrison and public departments occupying two-thirds of the 
buildings that escaped the fire; and Forts, Posts, and Barracks dispersed over all 
the three islands, make the whole territory in possession of his Majesty’s arms in 
the province in fact a garrison. 
It may be said that local self-government stood on a different footing 
from an assembly purporting to speak for the whole province. Still we 
may recognize that the difficulties in the way of even the more modest 
proposal were not inconsiderable. 

Sir George Trevelyan has read widely and, of course, makes the best 
use of his authorities; but he is perhaps not always too critical in his 
choice of those authorities : e.g. to establish the well-attested fact that 
huge profits were made by the leeches, who, by means of illicit gains, 
drained in America the life-blood of British resources, he lays great stress 
on the evidence of Thomas Jones, ‘a judge of the Supreme Court of New 
York’. That Jones was justified in his general accusations there can be 
no manner of doubt. (It was established before the royal commission 
on the American loyalists’ claims that the two Bayards of New York 
made, the one at least £13,500, the other between £16,000 and £20,000 
in a lawful manner out of business connected with the war.) Nevertheless, 
Jones in his history shows himself singularly devoid of the gift of judicial 
impartiality. Every New Englander is to him a cheating hypocrite ; and 
he is at least as violent in his denunciations of Sir William Howe and his 
relations with Mrs. Loring as he is in his abuse of the frauds connected 
with the army. There is a passage in the volume to which recent events 
have given an added piquancy. ‘ As always has been the case,’ Sir George 
writes, ‘it was said in London that the Guards were too fine gentlemen 
for the rough business of war; and, as always has been the case, that 
sort of gossip was contradicted when the campaign opened.’ 

It is suggestive that of a volume consisting of 459 pages, the sub-title 
of which is ‘ The American Revolution’, not more than 215 pages are, 
even indirectly, concerned with that great issue. It would seem that, 
with all his gifts of nature and of learning, Sir George Trevelyan is too 
much circumscribed by the view that the revolution owed its origin to the 
wretched blunders of small-minded officials in England and America. He 
does not recognize that important factors, social, economic, and political, 
were at work, making for disruption, to prevent the success of which there 
was need of a wiser statesmanship than even the best whigs of the 
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eighteenth century possessed. It is the historian’s misfortune that Fox, 
who is his hero, was a brilliant party politician to whom the larger issues 
of the struggle were apparently a sealed book ; though one may note that 
even the wise Burke, in his search for a remedy, harked back to a buried 
past. And so it is perhaps from the absence of a wider outlook that Sir 
George Trevelyan tends more and more to revert to the congenial field 


of British party politics. To all appearance he fails to see behind the 
small details of the American struggle 


‘ dirae facies inimicaque Troiae 
numina magna deum’. 


H. E. Ecerton. 


The Life of Charles, third Earl Stanhope. By Guita Stannore and G. P. 
Goocn. (London: Longmans, 1914.) 


Tue third Earl Stanhope was in more respects than one a remarkable man, 
and this sufficient though rather lifeless memoir of him was well worth 
writing. He had an extraordinarily active mind, a genius for invention, 
and a great knowledge of mechanics. At seventeen he wrote an essay on 
the construction of pendulums which was awarded a prize by the Swedish 
Academy, and while still a young man invented a means of preserving 
buildings from fire, an improvement in burning lime, a new method of 
covering roofs, and two calculating machines. He was one of the pioneers 
in the gradual evolution of the use of steam as a motive power for ships, 
and during many years devoted much labour and money to his experiments, 
which he carried on in spite of disappointment, public ridicule, and dis- 
couragement from the navy board. Other naval problems excited his 
ingenuity : hearing that Fulton had built a ‘ diving-boat’ for the French 
capable of blowing up a first-rate man-of-war, he patented an invention 
for safe-guarding ships against submarine explosions. Among his other 
inventions were the ‘Stanhope lens’; an improvement in the process of 
stereotype printing, made over by him to the Oxford University Press, 
which, after the adoption of papier maché for the moulds, became an 
assured success ; and a new system of tuning instruments with fixed tones 
which, though unsatisfactory, is a witness to the versatility of his genius. 

In politics his undaunted and indeed intemperate opposition to every- 
thing which seemed to him a ‘restraint on liberty may probably in some 
degree be traced to his early education and associations, for he lived with 
his parents at Geneva from his eleventh to his twenty-first year. As 
Lord Mahon he stood for Westminster, while still a minor, in opposition 
to the government candidates and was defeated, and it was not until 
six years later, in 1780, that he entered parliament, being returned 
for Wycombe, one of Lord Shelburne’s boroughs. His zeal for reform 


added a political tie to his friendship with Pitt, his cousin and brother- 
in-law, and he vigorously attacked the coalition ministry. No explanation 
of his refusal to accept office under Pitt is attempted by his biographers ; 
his refusal Dr. Holland Rose, whose assistance is gratefully acknowledged 
in Mr. Gooch’s preface, considers the strangest of all the rebuffs Pitt 





—— 
deere esata crassa tien atin Naess. 
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encountered in forming his administration ;! it may be suggested that 
it was caused by a feeling of loyalty to Shelburne. In spite of one passage 
of arms over the minister’s first budget, no coolness arose between the 
brothers-in-law until Pitt abandoned the cause of reform. Their friend- 
ship ceased on the eve of the outbreak of the war with France, for 
Stanhope, who succeeded his father in 1786, attributed the war to the 
desire of the ministry to destroy French liberty. His attacks in the 
house of lords on the policy of the government were passionate in tone. 
As a speaker ‘ Citizen Stanhope’, as he encouraged his democratic admirers 
to call him, was loud-voiced, voluble, and given to ungainly action; his 
vehement speeches were received with jeers by the lords, and his unre- 
strained language caused association with him in politics to be regarded 
as dangerous even by men generally in sympathy with his ideas. But 
he was convinced of the soundness of his own opinions, was absolutely 
fearless, and enjoyed a division which left him in a minority of one. In 
1795, after, not for the first time, attaining that position, he discontinued 
attendance in the house for five years. On the renewal of the war in 
1803 he amused his brother peers by asserting that if the questions in 
dispute between Great Britain and France were left in his hands he could 
arrange them satisfactorily to both countries. 

At the same time Stanhope did important work in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. He opposed the repressive measures taken by the 
government, upheld the claims of the Roman catholics, and was the original 
author of the catholic protestation, urged the repeal of laws which, though 
mainly obsolete, were capable of being used, and were indeed sometimes 
used, to the injury both of catholics and protestant dissenters, successfully 
opposed Sidmouth’s proposal to compel dissenting ministers to serve in 
the militia, was a vehement opponent of the slave-trade, and strove man- 
fully and not wholly without effect to ameliorate the lot of poor debtors. 
Unfortunately this fearless champion of public liberty was a domestic 
tyrant: he was a bad husband and a bad father, and his eldest son 
was compelled to bring an action against him to restrain him from 
improper dealings with the estate entailed on his heir. One after another 
his wife and children left him. The marriage of his youngest daughter 
with the family physician he considered, democrat as he was, a mésalliance, 
and he never forgave her ; she and her brother Mahon were cared for by 
Pitt as well as their eldest sister, the famous Lady Hester, to whom 
he became strongly attached. Stanhope passed the last years of his life 
in the society and under the dominance of ‘a very bad woman as ever 
lived ’, who half starved him and his household in order to make a purse 
for herself. W. Honr. 


Tlepi ris oixovopixns Svocxnoews ris “Extavycou éri Beveroxpatias. “Yrd’Avdp. 
Mxx. Avdpeddov. 2 répor. ("Ev "A@yjvats, Turoypadeiov ““Eor‘a”, 1914.) 
PROFESSOR ANDREADES is well known in England for his Histoire de la 
Banque d@ Angleterre, published eleven years ago and reviewed in these 
pages,! while he has written in Greek or French a series of valuable smaller 
1 William Pitt and National Revival, p. 155. 1 Ante, xx. 375. 
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treatises on the history of the Greek loans, Byzantine finance, the financial 
administration of Greece in the Turkish days, the financial obligations of 
the former Turkish provinces, Ali Pasha and Gladstone—two very different 
types—as economists, and the British Protectorate over the Ionian Islands. 
The work before us is the only thorough attempt that has been made to 
grapple with another Ionian subject—the economic administration of the 
Seven Islands during the four centuries of Venetian rule. The author 
has an exhaustive acquaintance with the voluminous literature of the 
Ionian Islands, of which he has given us a capital bibliography ; but he 
has not confined himself to printed sources, otherwise this book could 
not have been written; he has had access to a mass of unpublished 
materials, partly furnished by such learned Ionian scholars as M. Tsitséles 
of Cephalonia, M. Zées of Zante, and M. Dellakovias of Cerigo, and partly 
derived from the Venetian archives. The result is an immense addi- 
tion to our knowledge of an important section of Greek history, clearly 
and agreeably placed before all who can read Greek, while a French 
analysis is intended to stimulate the curiosity of the economist who is not 
a Hellenist. 

The first volume deals with the Venetian administration of the Islands 
in general, while the second treats separately of each of the five camere, 
or ‘ departments’, into which the Seven Islands and their insular and 
continental dependencies were divided by the Venetians. The present 
fiscal system, as the author shows, dates from the law of 1835, which raised 
the revenue from duties on the four principal exports—oil, currants, wine, 
and soap—and which, with the exception of the wine duty, practically 
remains unchanged fifty years after the union with Greece. Previously 
to the law of 1818, which abolished a number of taxes of Venetian origin, 
the Venetian system still obtained, for the French had not disturbed it 
during their two occupations, and the Septinsular Republic had left it 
almost unchanged. Of that system the author expresses the opinion that - 
it was fortunate for the Islands to have been taken, and lost, by Venice 
at the time when they were. For at a period when freedom was unattain- 
able, Venice was probably the best, or rather the least bad mistress, for 
she saved them from the far worse rule of the Turks. As Professor 
Andreddes shows, the fiscal principles applied by the Venetians to their 
Ionian subjects were not unsuited to the peculiar local conditions; it 
was in their practical application that they gave cause to grave abuses. 
Justice was venal, and the poor nobles, the barnabotti, whom Venice sent 
out as her officials, added to their salaries by conniving at crime. Thus 
he quotes the well-known Zantiote radical deputy, Lombardos, to the 
effect that the wife of a Venetian governor of that island used to shout 
with joy, ‘ Oil, oil!’ as soon as she heard a shot fired, in allusion to the 
oil warrants, the equivalent of cash, which her husband received for 
acquitting the murderer. Towards the close of the Venetian domination 
a cash payment could sometimes ensure the entry of a man’s name in 
the ‘ Golden Book ’—the Venetian equivalent of the sale of titles—while 
nothing was spent on education, lighting, a water-supply, or roads, except 
at the very last. Yet much might have been done for the Islands, for 
their budgets showed a collective annual surplus of at least 180,000 ducats. 
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But this surplus was spent in, not on, the Ionian Islands ; it was mainly 
expended in Corfi for purposes of defence, especially after the loss of 
Crete. In other words, Venice administered the Islands in her, not in 
their, interest, and opposed the development of native industries just as 
England opposed the Irish wool trade in the eighteenth century. 

The second volume contains a mass of interesting details. The author 
shows that all the Islands paid their way, except Cerigo, which was always 
financially a loss although geographically valuable, and Corfi, whose 
deficit was due to military expenses. With Corfii were included the 
islands of Paxo and Antipaxo, and the Epeirote stations of Phanari, 
Parga, Bastia (the modern Sayada), and Butrinto with its valuable 
fisheries, now alone of these places separated politically from its natural 
market. Cephalonia (with which went Ithaka) was the most productive 
of revenue, and its merchant marine was towards the close of the Venetian 
period, as now, the largest of the Seven Islands. Zante suffered most 
from the Venetian administration; nowhere was so little of the local 
revenue spent in the locality ; nowhere were the taxes more oppressive 
or more numerous ; nowhere were the illicit gains of the Venetian officials 
larger. Consequently, when, in 1809, the British occupied Zante, the 
change was beneficent—although between 1797 and that date some 
reforms had been accomplished—and Professor Andreddes has rescued 
from oblivion the proclamation of General Airy freeing the Zantiote 
harvesters who went over to the opposite coast from all exactions. Santa 
Maura (with which went Preveza, Vonitsa, Meganisi, and the adjoining 
islets) was conspicuous for the number of its small taxes and for the 
extent of the domain land taken from the Turks. An account of the 
currant duties and the salt and tobacco monopolies completes the second 
volume ; it was to the currant trade of Zante that was due the settlement 
in the Islands of English families, one of which, that of Sergeant, still 
flourishes there (i. 155, n. 2). 

The perusal of these volumes makes us look forward to the third, in 
which Professor Andreddes proposes to describe Ionian finance between 
1797 and 1814 and during the British Protectorate. 


Witiiam MILLER. 


The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent. By A. H. Lysyer. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1913.) 

The Development of Modern Turkey as measured by its Press. By AHMED 
Emin (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, lix. 1). (New York: Longmans, 1914.) 

Or these two books, whose appearance supplies striking evidence of the 

interest taken in Turkey by the United States (due, perhaps, in the first 

instance to the number of Americans engaged in missionary and educa- 

tional work in the Ottoman Empire), the second is little more than a 

pamphlet, written by a westernized Turk to inform public opinion on the 

aims and achievements of the national liberals in his native country. 

He belongs to the section of Turks of which Kiamil Pasha used to be the 

figure-head, and the account which he gives of the genesis and development 
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of Turkish journalism is full of interest, but it does not convey the 
impression that much of solid worth has been achieved by, or much re- 
generation is to be expected from, mere press-work. The trail of the 
Levantine character is upon Ottoman journalism. It is too individual, too 
evanescent, too empty, too irresponsible. It trusts overmuch to theories 
and ideas, neglecting their application and the conditioning facts. Con- 
sequently it has little or no influence on the action of the government, as 
recent events have sufficiently demonstrated. Still our author gives us 
valuable information on certain preliminary stages in the evolution of a new 
world in the Levant, whose end is so far off yet that it cannot be foreseen. 

Professor Lybyer’s book is more weighty. It purports to analyse the 


essential conditions of Ottoman government at the acme of its strength, 


both internal and external, which was contemporary with our own 
Elizabethan epoch. The analysis seems to us of very high value, not only 
as an historical record but also as a means to understanding the present 
position of the Turks. The author is a prominent member of the modern 
school which maintains that the Ottoman Empire, by the circumstances 
both of its origin and of its early development, is a member of the European 
political family rather than of the Asiatic. This contention comes out 
strongly in Professor Lybyer’s very interesting introduction, but it is not 
allowed to impair his historical candour, and his readers will find all neces- 
sary materials for controlling his view. For ourselves, while we recognize 
the justice and value of the author’s statement of the very considerable 
Christian elements which were already incorporated in the Ottoman 
nation before it invaded Europe, of the Byzantine elements in its political 
and social organization, and of the subsequent influence exerted on the 
one hand by the exclusive use of men of Christian extraction to conduct 
the civil and military government down to the seventeenth century, and, on 
the other, by continual intermarriage with Aryan races—while we recognize 
all this, we find the Ottoman polity and society, none the less, from first 
to last, far more Asiatic than European, even on Professor Lybyer’s own 
showing. We cannot blink the fact, and, to his credit, he does not blink 
it either, that all the most essential conditions of Ottoman society and 
polity have been throughout Asiatic—the religion of the governing class, 
a religion which orders social life on one pattern of its own in every par- 
ticular; the family basis of society; the predominant language; the 
most important of its governmental ideas, which Professor Lybyer himself 
traces back to China, to Persia, and to the Tatar steppes. When all these 
conditions are taken into account, the residuum to be allowed for the 
influence of borrowings from Byzantium, and of Aryan ideas innate in the 
renegades, who actually administered and expanded the empire, is of far 
less importance. The Ottoman polity was manned by occidentals, it is 
true, but they were orientalized and therefore, in effect, of Asia. The sum 
could only have come out as Professor Lybyer wishes, had the reverse been 
true—namely, that the Ottoman polity was run by orientals westernized, 
and therefore, in effect, of Europe. 

But however radically we may have disagreed with the author’s implicit 
conclusion, we read his introduction with no ordinary interest, and record 
our unstinted admiration of his fairness, his comprehensive knowledge, and 
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his arrangement of the material. Nor was our interest diminished when we 
came to the body of the book. By analysing the Ottoman polity into two 
main categories, which the author calls ‘ The Ruling Institution’ and ‘ The 
Moslem Institution’, he has made clearer, than has any one to our know- 
ledge, the essential nature of the original Ottoman state in Europe and 
Asia, and the causes of both its early strength and its subsequent decline. 
No one who wishes to understand Turkey can afford to neglect this exposi- 
tion. It is of interest not merely for the sixteenth century. What Pro- 
fessor Lybyer describes under the name ‘ Moslem Institution’ exists to-day, 
little changed except by the all-important fact that it has practically 
abolished the rival institution and taken its place. That is why Turkey 
now is but a shadow of the Turkey of Suleiman, whose state was the best- 
ordered and strongest of the age and governed by a monarch quite appro- 
priately addressed by our Elizabeth as the greatest and most illustrious of 
princes. 

The strength of sixteenth-century Turkey lay in its ‘ Ruling Institu- 
tion’, recruited and educated in ways which make it one of the most 
amazing political experiments in history. It is true that neither of its 
two essential ideas—government by an imperial household recruited from 
aliens, and education of the recruits by state instruction in every function 
of life—was altogether new. The one could have been learned by the Turks 
from the Roman Empire, the other from Plato. But no other polity has 
ever realized those ideas so thoroughly as the Ottoman. It carried the 
first much further than the Caesars, by taking its recruits as children, 
giving them a slave status for life, changing their religion, and 
barring descendants from inheriting their functions. It carried the 
second much further than Plato’s dream, by not limiting its education 
and control of the individual to youth alone. That such a system should 
have been both amazingly effective and bound to break down in time is 
obvious. The supply of good material among Christian children was 
gradually exhausted within the Empire, and after a while could not be 
increased by further territorial expansion. The growing body of their 
descendants, inhibited, because born Moslems, from the profits and 
glory of government careers, finally broke the monopoly and overwhelmed 
with the stagnation of an Asiatic religion the progressive potentialities of 
the secular caste. But both the hey-day of the old order and its decay 
are among the most interesting things in history, and to understafid them 
Professor Lybyer’s book should be read. D. G. Hogarta. 


The Place-names of Sussex. By R. G. Roperts, M.A. (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1914.) 


Tuts book, ‘ originally written as a dissertation for the degree of B.A. 
with Honours in English Language and Philology in the University of 
Liverpool’, has much the same merits and defects as the other works 
on place-names recently published by alumni and professors of the younger 
English universities. The author’s general method of investigation is 
sound ; his knowledge of the history of pronunciation and spelling in 
VOL. XXX.—NO. CXVII. M 
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middle and modern English seems to be adequate; and he has spent 
some pains in collecting the documentary evidence for the history of the 
names to be explained. On the other hand, his philology is often inaccurate ; 
and he continually shows that he has made no sufficient preliminary study 
of English place-names in general. Moreover, his exploration of the 
obvious sources of information has not been exhaustive; his biblio- 
graphy does not contain the names of Horsfield, Dallaway, and Cartwright, 
whose works have obviously not been consulted ; and he often begins his 
list of the forms of a name with the thirteenth century when he could have 
found a tenth-century form in Birch or Kemble. Hence, while the book 
has some value as a collection of materials, and contains a certain number 
of sound etymologies, it falls very far below the standard of excellence 
which, at the present day, the work of a properly equipped student of the 
subject may reasonably be expected to attain. 

One or two of the philological fallacies in this book are taken from 
Professor Wyld’s work on The Place-names of Lancashire. Mr. Roberts 
holds that besides the known Old English éa, ‘ river’ (Germanic *ah’6 ; 
not *ah’“a as Mr. Roberts writes), there was another éa, ‘ water-meadow’, 
corresponding to the Old High German ouwa, the Germanic type of which 
is given as *ay'"a (for *ay6 ?). But the Germanic type of ouwa is (I use 
Mr. Roberts’s notation) *ayj6; it is the addition of the j suffix that 
accounts for the accent-shift which brings Verner’s Law into play ; and 
the Old English form of the word is ieg (ig, ég). Another similar figment 
is the alleged Old English *géa, supposed to answer to the German gau 
and the Gothic gawi. Now the Old English equivalent of these words 
ought by phonetic law, if it existed, to be *gég (gieg, gig); compare héeg 
‘hay’ = Gothic hawi. Some scholars have tried to find traces of this 
word in the names of Ely and Surrey, but I think they are mistaken. 
Mr. Roberts sees it in Southease (thirteenth-century Suthese, Suthesse), 
the Old English form of which he gives as jxs sidan *geas, ‘ of the 
south farm’. A name formed on this principle would be something quite 
unheard of, and all the early spellings (including the Domesday Suesse, 
which is not mentioned) have a final e. Besides, the assumed inflexion of 
sid as a regular adjective is, to say the least, unusual. It is not recognized 
by Bosworth-Toller; I have myself noted one apparent instance, but 
I suspect that sudan is a mistake for sudran. Mr. Roberts also follows 
Professér Wyld in his reluctance to admit the genuineness of the derivative 
suffix -ing followed by -ham, -tan, &c., unless it is actually attested by 
pre-Conquest documents; a modern -ington or -ingham must (even if 
supported by thirteenth-century evidence) be regarded as an alteration 
of an Old English -antin, -anham. There are, of course, many examples 
of the analogical change exhibited in the modern Newington from Old 
English xt Jam Niwan tune; but there are quite as many instances 
of the contrary process (phonetic or graphic) by which an authenticated 
Old English -ing- becomes -en- in Anglo-Norman records. In consequence 
of his perverse theory, Mr. Roberts has to invent such imaginary Old 
English genitives as 4ilfmodan, Beornlafan, and Wulflafan. I do not 
think he could produce a single instance from an Old English document of 
a compound masculine personal name having passed from the strong 
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into the weak declension. Another fallacy of Mr. Roberts’s, for which his 
master is not responsible, is that the Old English cg always represent; 
a ‘front’ sound. It really stands for gg whether ‘back’ or ‘ front’; it 
is the latter only under the conditions which produce umlaut in vowels 
capable of it. If Mr. Roberts had known this, he might have spared 
himself the trouble of accounting for the ‘ unfronting’ of cg in Bucganéra 
(now Bognor). It never was ‘ fronted’ at all. 

Defective knowledge of Old English, as well as imperfect preliminary 
study of Old English place-names in general, is exhibited in Mr. Roberts’s 
treatment of the name Twineham. This, as the early forms show, means 
* between rivers’ (Old English bi twéon gam); it is identical with the 
original name of Christchurch in Hampshire, and it occurs in a Worcester 
charter (Cart. Sax. no. 350, a.p. 814) as Bituinaeum, the name of a place 
identified by Birch with Twining (Gloucestershire), between the Severn and 
the Avon. Although the spelling with h, on his own showing, is not older 
than the seventeenth century (the earlier forms being Twyney, Twynem, 
Twynom, Twynam, Twenem), Mr. Roberts says that ‘the name was O.E. 
(xt sem) twigan hamme, (at the) double bend, i.e. the place where the 
stream bent twice’. There is no such Old English adjective as *twig or 
*twige, and the situation of the place does not fit Mr. Roberts’s etymology, 
but does fit the correct one. The explanation of Mayfield as Old English 
Méegfeld, ‘ the field of the (Blessed) Virgin,’ may appear plausible to those 
whose knowledge of Old English is confined to grammars and dictionaries, 
but will hardly commend itself to scholars. I would suggest, as a possi- 
bility, that the name may be mzxgdfeld, from mzgda, the plant now called 
in dialects ‘ maythe’ or ‘mayweed’. The dropping of the J was natural 
before a consonant, as the form ‘ mayweed’ itself shows. The common 
Old English word hriJer, an ox, bull, or cow, is twice said to mean ‘ a ram’, 
though elsewhere the correct rendering is given. 

Mr. Roberts too frequently cites charters from Kemble’s Codex Diplo- 
maticus when it would have been better to use the more accurate copies 
given by Birch. He is unfortunately not aware that the marks of vowel- 
length in Kemble are mostly added by the editor. Hence he thinks that in 
Horshém (quoted twice from Kemble) ‘ the diacritics make it fairly certain’ 
that the second element was ham, not hamm. He suggests that the first 
component of the name Tarring may be the same as that in ‘ Tzrstdn’ 
(Kemble, nos. 633, 652, &c.); but Tzrstan, as it should be written, is the 
oblique case of the river-name Txrste (now Test), which is certainly 
pre-English. 

It would be desirable that every book of this kind should contain 
an enumeration of all the names of rivers and streams appearing on the 
ordnance map of the district treated, with their early documentary forms 
so far as discoverable ; and also that the forms of the names of unidentified 
rivers and streams occurring in early documents should be carefully 
tabulated, with an indication of the locality to which they belong. If 
this were done, etymologists would often discover that a place-name which 
gives them trouble is a compound of the name of the stream near which 
the place is situated. Storrington (Domesday Storgetone) is one of the very 
few Sussex names which Mr. Roberts does not attempt to explain. The 
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place stands on a river now called Stor. Of course it is often possible, 
and sometimes certain, that a river-name is a false inference from a supposed 
compound ; but in this instance there are reasons for thinking the supposi- 
tion unlikely. Mr. Roberts, so far as I have observed, only once mentions 
a Sussex river in the whole of his work, and that is when he says confi- 
dently that Arundel is ‘ simply the dell of the Arun’. Now the truth 
is that the name Arun is a sixteenth-century figment ; it was evolved 
from Arundel, just as the two Sussex ‘ Rothers’ owe their names to 
a misinterpretation of the names of places on their banks. The Sussex 
historians whom Mr. Roberts has neglected were aware that the old 
name of the Arun was Tarrant (to this day there is a ‘ Tarrant Street’ 
in Arundel) ; and in an eighth-century charter (Cart. Sax. no. 145) Pepper- 
ing (Piperinges) is said to be ‘juxta flumen Tarente’. The river is the 
Tpwdvrwy of Ptolemy, the development of form in the name being 
in accordance with phonetic law. But what then, it will be asked, is the 
etymology of Arundel? The answer, I think, is suggested by the Domesday 
form Harundel (beside Arundel) which probably represents the Old English 
harhan-dell, from harhine, horehound. The name has come down in 
a Norman-French form (without the aspirates) because it was used as the 
designation of the Norman castle. 

While speaking of Sussex river-names, it may be well to mention that 
the name of the Adur has been shown by Professor Haverfield (Proc. 
Soc. Antig. xii. 112) to have been invented by Drayton, who obtained 
the suggestion from Camden’s guess as to the situation of the Portus 
Adurni. Professor Haverfield mentions several names attributed to the 
river by various writers ; but the one piece of decisive evidence respecting 
its original name has, so far as I know, hitherto been overlooked. The 
earliest form quoted by Mr. Roberts for the name Bramber is Bremre, 
which occurs in a charter of a.p. 956 (Cart. Sax. no. 961). Now this, as 
an examination of the context will show,is the name, not of an inhabited 
place, but of the river ‘Adur’, There can be little doubt that the Norman 
castle of Bramber (Brembre castellum, Domesday) from which the town 
took its rise, received its name from the river beside which it was 
built. 

Like most other local etymologists, Mr. Roberts postulates for the 
purpose of explanation a large number of unauthenticated Old English 
personal names, the existence. of which is merely inferred from their 
supposed occurrence in the compound place-name to be explained. This 
process is very often quite legitimate, especially when it yields a compound 
name that is regularly formed from elements common in Old English 
personal nomenclature. But many of the unattested personal names 
assumed by Mr. Roberts certainly never existed. In Scrippanég, now 
Shripney, he finds the name of an owner ; but scrippa is a topographical 
term in Cart. Sax. no. 390, of which we can only say that it was some 
object that served as a boundary mark. For Singleton! he proposes a 
personal name *Syngel, which he thinks may have meant literally ‘ a singer’. 


* The Domesday Silletons, Sillentone, presents a problem which cannot be discussed 
here. 
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Professor Wyld derives the Lancashire Singleton from an imaginary 
Old Norse name *Singulfr. I have little doubt that the first element 
in both cases is the Old English *sengel, which is found in the Szngelpicos 
of an eighth-century Sussex charter, and is probably a substantive (from 
sengan, to singe, burn), though its meaning is unknown. There is another 
instance in the name of Singlecross Hundred, which is in a part of Sussex 
a long way from Singleton. Mr. Roberts does not mention this; he has 
altogether ignored the names of the hundreds, which, when not identical 
with the names of towns or villages, ought certainly to have been treated 
of. There is no need to invent a personal name *Wyrm to account for 
Warminghurst. The Old English form may very well have been Wé#r- 
mundinghyrst ; the index to the Cod. Dipl. contains a Wrmunding ford ; 
the name seems not to have survived, but Kemble rightly suggests ‘Warm- 
ingford’ as its expected modern form. The Angemérings, whose name 
survives in Angmering, were certainly not ‘the descendants of Angemér’, 
as such a name is formally impossible. I am inclined to conjecture that 
they were the dwellers on Anninga gemzre, ‘ the boundary of the Annings’, 
whose territory included Anninga din (Cart. Sax. no. 961), now Annington, 
about eight miles east of Angmering. (The thirteenth-century form 
Aniggedone, cited by Mr. Roberts under Ancton, must surely belong to 
Annington.) This etymology accounts for the existence of the short 
form Angemare (Domesday) beside the fuller forms Angeméringtin 
(Alfred’s Will) and Angmering. 

There is only one Sussex place-name for which Mr. Roberts has suggested 
a Celtic etymology. This is Glynde, which he refers to the British word 
represented by the Welsh glyn, a glen. I am inclined to think this may be 
right ; but Mr. Roberts is unfortunate in his suggestion that the final 
d is ‘ due to some popular etymology ’. According to Pedersen (Keltische 
Grammatik, i. 38), the ancient British form of the word was *glind, the 
primitive Celtic form being *glendos, not *glennos as given by Stokes-Fick. 
It is a phonetic law that an ancient British nd becomes in Welsh nn, 
simplified when final into n. No such law exists in English, so that the 
presence of the final d in Glynde is really an argument in favour of the 
etymology, instead of being a difficulty requiring to be explained away. 
Mr. Roberts ought to have mentioned that although the name of 
Glynde has not been traced earlier than the thirteenth century, the 
word occurs (apparently as an appellative) in a Sussex charter of the 
alleged date A.D. 772, which seems to relate to the neighbourhood of 
Miswell in the north of the county (‘andlang rise on wican glinde,’ 
Cart. Sax. no. 208). If some one acquainted with the locality would 
trace the boundaries indicated in the charter, we should know whether 
the interpretation of glind as ‘glen’ is correct. If the adoption of 
a British word into the South-Saxon dialect be a fact, it is of considerable 
interest. 

The few Norman place-names in Sussex are, in substance, correctly 
explained, with the exception of Cowdray Park, which is the French 
coudraie, a hazel grove. Mr. Roberts derives it from cow and dray, which 
he says means ‘ a cot for shelter’. Now the word dray (Old English Drag- 
in Dragtin) exists as the first component of many place-names, but is 
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not found, so far as I know, either as an ending or by itself as a name. 
Its meaning as a name-element is uncertain; the only examples of drage 
in Old English have the sense ‘drag-net’, and in the fourteenth century 
dray meant a sled or wheelless vehicle. Perhaps neither of these senses 
is quite impossible for the first element in Drayton and Draycott ; but 
both explanations seem unlikely. The Old English gedrag, cited by Mr. 
Roberts, has not the sense which he assigns to it ; it has probably a long 
vowel (gedr#g), and is a variant spelling of gedréag, ‘ tumult’,‘ a tumultuous 
crowd’. The explanation of Dray- in place-names as ‘ a place of shelter’ 
is due to Professor Skeat, who proposed it tentatively on the ground that 
dray in modern dialects means a squirrel’s nest. It appears that some 
friendly critic pointed out to Mr. Roberts the true etymology of Cowdray, 
but he scornfully rejects it, affirming that the name ‘ is as English as it 
can be’. 

There are many other points in this book which I had noted as requiring 
correction, but this review is already too long, and I must leave them 
untouched. In my opinion, the etymological investigation of the place- 
names of an English county is not a task that should ever be prescribed 
to a young student, unless he has managed to obtain for himself a very 
special kind of training which our universities are at present unable to 
supply. Henry BRADLEY. 


Windsor Castle ; an Architectural History, collected and written by command 


of their Majesties Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, and King George V. 
By W. H. Sr. Jonn Hops, Litt.D., D.C.L. (London: Country Life 
Office, 1913.) 


THIs magnificent book—two vast volumes brimming over with illustra- 
tions, and a portfolio of plans—is just what its title sets forth, an architec- 
tural history on a very complete scale. It is not a chronicle of Windsor 
Castle and all the eventful happenings there since the days of William the 
Conqueror. The reader will look in vain for details of the pageantry at 
the creation of the Order of the Garter by Edward III, or of the dramatic 
surprise of the castle by the earls of Kent and Salisbury in 1400, or of the 
interment of Charles I in the driving snow. Still less must he expect to find 
notes of the daily life of Charles II, or of the dull hours of which Fanny 
Burney kept her diary at the court of George III. All these are concerned 
with the persons who from time to time dwelt in the castle. Sir W. St. John 
Hope is concerned not with the inhabitants, but with the walls between 
which they lived and the floors on which they trod. The architect,the mason, 
and the carpenter are his heroes and his familiar friends. We fancy that 
his purest moments of pleasure during the compilation of his book were 
those when he succeeded in identifying the precise portion of the castle, 
as it now stands, which corresponds to the loads of timber and barges 
of stone delivered to the king’s builder on such and such a date. These 
problems are always interesting, and often can be solved with practical 
certainty. 


The splendid series of photographic reproductions of all the early 
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drawings and paintings of Windsor which Sir W. St. John Hope has 
collected enables us to trace the transformation of the outer aspect of the 
castle from Early Tudor times downward with perfect accuracy. It is only 
in the Plantagenet period that we have no pictorial evidence to aid us in 
differentiating the work of Henry II from that of Henry III, or that of 
Edward III from that of Edward IV, and that the author’s minute archi- 
tectural deductions from pipe-rolls and constables’ accounts have their 
fullest play. Speaking roughly, we may say that Henry III first turned 
the original Norman fortress into something more like a residential palace : 
that Edward III, with Wykeham as his architect, made it a very sump- 
tuous specimen of a medieval royal abode. Edward IV added the 
magnificent chapel of St. George, and with this, the first period of its 
development came almost to an end, though Henry VII and Queen 
Elizabeth both made appreciable additions. Then came seventy years of 
neglect under the Stuarts, till in the second half of his reign Charles II 
resolved to reside at Windsor more than his father and grandfather had 


done, and laid hands on the medieval structure in the most ruthless 
way. 


No doubt it had become an uncomfortable residence, according to the 
taste of an age that had progressed far from medieval simplicity. But 
May, Charles’s architect, was little better than a vandal. He stripped 
down turrets and battlements, and destroyed the Gothic aspect of all 
the Inner Ward, producing instead an Italianized range of buildings, 
whose outer appearance was miserably poor, stiff, and rectangular, though 


inside the rearranged halls and chambers were spacious and magnificent, 
and were well decorated with the best of Grinling Gibbons’ carving, and 
spacious wall and ceiling paintings by Verrio. Christopher Wren is often 
credited with May’s architectural misdoings, but in error, as he only got 
charge of the works when the mischief had all been done. The castle as 
it stood in 1700 was not his work, but May’s. It is a deplorable thing to 
compare the picturesque outlines shown in Hollar’s beautiful series of 
engravings of Windsor in 1667, when the work of the Plantagenets was 
still intact, with the square and bald front—all endless rows of uniform 
modern windows—given in eighteenth-century drawings, such as those of 


Kip or Batty Langley. It is impossible not to agree with the criticism 
which we find quoted on p. 334. 


The architect . . . broke up the gloomy character of the ancient castle and 
re-established the durability of its structure, but he unfortunately swept away nearly 
every trace of the architecture of the middle ages, so beautiful in itself and so valuable 
in its associations, and substituted nothing in its place. .. . As he could not Italianize 
the whole castle, and he would not Gothicize his new buildings, he seems to have 
devised the unhappy expedient of obliterating all architectural character whatever. . . . 
The walls were reduced to flat surfaces, the towers pared down to the most insipid 
outlines, and the windows were converted into rows of mean circular-headed openings, 
equally displeasing to the eye and to the judgement. 


So much for May’s misdeeds. Wren must be acquitted of the responsi- 
bility. He did, however, very nearly add a thoroughly incongruous 
building to the castle—one thut would have been very effective in itself, 
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but grossly out of place in its surroundings. This was the projected 
‘Mausoleum Divi Caroli’, the circular classical temple which Charles II 
determined to build as a separate resting-place for his father, independent 
of the royal vault where he had been laid with so little state after his 
execution. A set of designs and estimates for this structure were passed 
by his dutiful son—who found, however, other ways (no doubt more 
pleasant to himself) of spending the £43,000 originally set aside for the 
‘ Mausoleum ’, which was to have been placed at the east end of St. George’s 
chapel. Excellent in itself, and with a very fine and graceful statue of the 
royal martyr standing on a block of stone, which crushes four unhappy 
allegorical people representing Heresy, Sedition, Hypocrisy, and Ignorance, 
the little temple would have fitted in very badly with the splendid Perpen- 
dicular architecture of the chapel of Edward IV. 

May’s degradation of the Inner Ward of Windsor was not destined to 
remain in existence for much more than a century. In 1800, George ITI— 
it is curious to find him susceptible to the beginning of the Gothic Revival 
—called in the inevitable James Wyatt, the maltreaterofSalisbury cathedral 
and of New College chapel, Oxford, and set him to undo May’s work, 
by restoring somewhat of a Gothic appearance to all the front that had 
been wrecked by the architect of Charles II. Wyatt (as the pictures of 
his work show) made quasi-Gothic a number of May’s windows and some of 
his door-heads, beside carrying out a great deal of internal change and 
decoration. Here, as elsewhere, he showed that he had no real grasp of 
Gothic architecture, but it must be confessed that his efforts produced 
a slight change for the better—anything was an improvement on May’s 
unhappy work. But though a little disguised by the change, its essential 
characteristics, bald regularity and absence of sufficient relief, still 
remained, and were perhaps even worse in a half-Gothicized front 
than they had been in an Italianate one. 

It was only for a few years, however, that Wyatt’s work was visible. 
When George IV came to the throne he made the transformation of 
Windsor one of his most costly hobbies. The architect whom he chose 
was Jefiry Wyatt, the nephew of James, who, for reasons which we can- 
not pretend to fathom, changed his name to Wyatville (a horrid compound) 
by the king’s special authorization, and was knighted under that designa- 
tion. To him the modern aspect of all the inner parts of the castle are 
due : like his master he was no mean spender of money ; the total expenses 
of the buildings came to £622,000 in the six years 1824-30. On the whole, 
one cannot deny that he left a sumptuous and picturesque piece of work 
behind him. It is unjust to decry it as ‘ sham-Gothic ’, and incorrect in 
its details according to strict rules of medieval architecture. One may 
regret some of Wyatville’s acts of destruction, and we may criticize some 
of his proportions and his harmonies. But there can be no doubt that the 
general effect to the eye is far better to-day than at any period since the 
middle of the reign of Charles II. He did well to sweep away the last 
traces of May’s work, and to bury his uncle Wyatt’s changes in much 
larger changes of his own. He was set on producing the most Gothic of 
palaces—as Gothic was understood in 1824—and he certainly succeeded, 
with his wealth of machicolations and battlements, and his frequent 
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breakings up of the flat surface left by May with projecting gateways, 
towers, and many-storied windows. If correctness in the historical sense 
be left out of the question, it is impossible to deny that he produced 
a magnificent building, and one moreover that could be lived in with 
comfort as well as with state. ‘ Undoubtedly the King of England is well 
lodged.’ We read on p. 371 that the changes since 1900 were ‘ internal 
only, and consisted chiefly in bringing up the royal apartments to 
present requirements as regards the addition of bath-rooms, &c., which 
were not deemed necessary in Sir Jeffry Wyatville’s days’. Those which 
had taken place in the long reign of Victoria were not very much more 
important, though they included the demolition of one or two smail but 
picturesque buildings like ‘ Denton’s Commons ’, and some reconstructions 
of secondary note by the architect Salvin, for whose work Sir W. St. John 
Hope can find no good word to say. 

Undoubtedly the part of this splendid book on which the author’s 
most careful and enthusiastic attention has been concentrated is the 
details of the medieval construction, not merely that of the buildings, 
but that of their carpentry and decoration. An immense amount 
of useful and unpublished documents will be found printed in each 
chapter-appendix by the searcher after technical information in crafts- 
manship. And the bills of accounts are no less useful to the student 
of political economy : it is very interesting to trace the gradual rise of the 
pay of workmen of every sort in the fourteenth century, and if Thorold 
Rogers had been still alive he would have found much useful stuff to add 
to his History of Agriculture and Prices. Perhaps the most interesting of all 
the chapters are those dealing with St. George’s Chapel and all its internal 
blazonry connected with the Order of the Garter, which take up more than 
a hundred pages and contain an elaborate account of every inch of the 
decoration, including many identifications of the subjects of carving on 
choir-stalls, &c., which the unaided visitor would have found it impossible 
to discover for himself. Occasionally the reader will find himself wading 
in rather deep waters, for Sir W. St. John Hope does not always condescend 
to the ignorance of the non-antiquarian public. Few will know what 
“barrells of Osmunds’ (p. 223) contained, or comprehend an order to 
collect ‘competent shouts for bringing our various Estovers from various 
places’ (p. 113), or recognize the subject of ‘a wodewose riding on a 
unicorn ’ (p. 440). Strange archaic words like these should be explained 
either in the text or in the notes. Nor do we see why the names of 
Saints Cyriac and Julietta should be presented in the medieval forms 
of Cirice and Julitte; still less why Cardinal Wolsey should be indexed 
under the form of ‘ Wulcy’, which has a decidedly Anglo-Saxon appear- 
ance. These antiquary’s tricks are sometimes irritating. They are on 
the same scale as allusions to the detested Pierre des Roches as Peter 
de Rupibus, and to Engelard de Cigogné (long Constable of Windsor, 
despite of the order for his departure in Magna Carta) as Engelard of 
Cygony. De Ciconiis (as in Magna Carta) we understand, or Cicogné, 
the modern form—but why Cygony, which is neither ancient nor 
modern ? 


Historians will resent the statement that the ‘ Yorkist victories of 
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Mortimer’s Cross and St. Albans paved the way for the proclamation of 
Edward IV as king on 4 March 1460-61’ (p. 237). We do not understand 
the introduction of the second battle of St. Albans (1461) in these terms ; 
it was a decisive Yorkist defeat: and the first battle of St. Albans fought 
six years before cannot possibly be meant, as it did nothing towards the 
permanent installation of the Yorkist dynasty on the throne. Was 
Sir W. St. John Hope thinking of Towton perchance ? _Hardly—for it falls 
after 4 March 1461. A. 





Mélanges d@’ Histoire offerts 4 M. Charles Bémont par ses Amis et ses Eléves 
& Voccasion de la vingt-cinquiéme année de son enseignement a T Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. (Paris: Alcan, 1913.) 


Tuts tribute to the French scholar, who has done so much admirable work 
on the medieval history of England as well as of his own country, contains 
forty-eight essays, most of which are concerned directly or indirectly with 
events or institutions in England. It is impossible to do more than indicate 
some of the principal contents. The paper of most substance is that of 
Dr. Liebermann, Ueber die Gesetze Ines von Wessex. He dates the text of 
Ine preserved by Alfred not earlier than 890, and carefully compares the 
laws of Ine with those of Alfred as to language and contents. On the 
evidence they afford of a village-community Dr. Liebermann writes : 
ein Dorf mit Gemeinwiese und Gemenglage der Aecker, noch nicht in indi- 
viduellem Eigentum, kommt vor ohne Spur einer Herrschaft. Compulsory 
work is still an exceptional novelty. Comparison of the two codes shows 
a marked advance by the time of Alfred in civilization and in the power 
of the king. The substance of Ine’s laws shows little trace of any but 
Teutonic origins, but the influence of the church can be seen in a few 
isolated enactments—notably in the added oath-worth of the communi- 
cant, in the usual Christian prologue, and in the attempt to embody custom 
in written law. Dr. Liebermann’s essay is a foretaste of the valuable com- 
mentaries we may expect in the next volume of his Gesetze ; its worth will 
be increased when references to the laws have been added. M. Ferdinand 
Lot studies the Historia Brittonum, arguing that it does not represent 
independent British tradition, but is based on Gildas and Bede, and upon 
oral Saxon traditions in Kent. The precursor of Nennius was, he thinks, 
a Briton of the north who had ‘travelled in the south-east. There is a slip 
(pp. 2 and 3) in the statements as to the relative dates of Bede and the 
A.-S. Chronicle. M. Lauer reprints from a Vatican MS. Baudri of Bour- 
geuil’s poem to Adela, the Conqueror’s daughter, describing real or 
imaginary tapestry closely resembling that of Bayeux. He dates the 
poem before 1102-7, and holds that it is useful confirmatory evidence that 
the Bayeux tapestry was then complete. M. Petit-Dutaillis has a valuable 
study, to be read in conjunction with the essay in his edition of Stubbs 
(vol. ii) on Carolingian and Norman origins in English forest law. Professor 
Haskins publishes from the Cartulary of St. Denis, Southampton (Add. MS. 
15314), a text setting forth the operationes due from the men of the manor 
of Portswood, valuable because we have few such records of so early 
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a date. Under Henry I the normal holding was a virgate, the services of 
the usual sort and undefined in amount, the tenants were exempt from 
county and hundred courts and from murdrum. By the middle of the 
fourteenth century the services are defined and money equivalents are fixed 
for them. The church-scot of the earlier period has become a poultry- 
rent: ad sanctum Martinum dabit chersettam, scilicet tres bonas gallinas et 
unum gallum. Unfortunately the church-scot temp. Henry I is not defined, 
or it might prove a link between the church-scot of Domesday, generally 
a carriage-load of corn called annona, due to his parish church from each 
socman possessed of a hide, and the cock and three hens of Portswood. 

M. Pirenne shows that the Parisian Hanse of water merchants developed 
on the same lines as the local Hanses of Germany and the Low Countries. 
In its origin the Hanse was la gilde en voyage. M. Eugéne Déprez gives an 
account of the Kalendare litterarum, processuum, et memorandorum ducatus 
Aquitaniae (P.R.O., Miscellaneous Books, Excheq. T.R. no. 187), which he 
proposes to publish in full, as it is a valuable source and a remarkable 
example of archivist work under Edward II. He prints here the preface 
and full table of contents written by Henry of Canterbury and his colleagues. 
Professor Merriman, of Harvard, has a useful essay on the control exercised 
by national assemblies in the middle ages over the repeal of legislation ; 
the Spanish texts and instances he cites are specially valuable. Two 
papers dealing with Rouergue and Gascony give more exact details than 
we have had before of the appeal to Charles V against the Black Prince 
in 1368, and of the concessions made by Charles to secure support. 
M. Morel-Fatio publishes the text, which he has found in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (Fonds Espagnol 318), of the lost letter from Margaret of York 
to the Spanish sovereigns begging aid for Perkin Warbeck; it is fuller 
than that of Warbeck himself and confirms the conclusions of Gairdner. 

A bull of Leo IX, 1050, from the church of Toul, published by M. Chr. 
Pfister, contains an interesting list of officers and special privileges of the 
chapter. M. Berger brings into notice a bull of Innocent IV, 1251, as 
evidence of a charitable association in England to assist the poor who 
have fallen into the clutches of usurers; he says that the ‘Caursini’ of 
Matthew Paris are Italian bankers, not merchants of Cahors. Some light 
is thrown on the state of Cistercian monasteries in England, 1490-1500, 
by letters to Citeaux. M. Gautier identifies Stratfordia in one letter as 
Stratford in the diocese of London, and in the next as Stratford-on-Avon. 
The only Stratford in England with a Cistercian monastery was Stratford 
Langthorne in Essex, and Hugo, mentioned in the letter dated circa 1492, 
was abbot there in 1483. M. G. Constant prints some interesting dis- 
patches on the nunciature of Perpaglia from Pius IV to Elizabeth in 1560, 
showing that the failure of the mission was due to Philip II, who ordered 
the nuncio to be detained in Flanders. A letter from Philip II to his 
ambassador Vargas in Rome, dated 1 June 1560, after saying that he 
had persuaded Paul IV not to act against the queen without his advice, 
makes the same request of the new pope. The excommunication of 
Elizabeth would play into the hands of the French, who were intriguing 
in Rome for a declaration of her bastardy. Perpaglia was detained in 
Flanders until he was recalled to Rome by the pope in September 1560. 
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Philip promised the pope to influence Elizabeth to be represented in the 
Council of Trent. Other Elizabethan gleanings in this volume are the 
text of an appeal to the English queen by Alengon (25 October 1575) ; 
some curious unpublished letters from Elizabeth to the Tsar Boris con- 
cerning an English physician to be sent to St. Petersburg and a proposed 
English marriage for a Russian prince; and an account, by Professor 
Jorga, of Bucharest, of the first English envoys to the Roumanian 
countries of the Danube. He says that Elizabeth’s fame had penetrated 
to the east, ov tel Vizir était davis qu'elle pourrait bien épouser le Saint- 
Pere, célibataire jusqu’a cette heure. Watrorp D. GREEN. 





Short Notices 


A new Decipherment of the Hittite Hieroglyphics, by Mr. R. Campbell 
Thompson (reprint from Archaeologia, 2nd series, xiv, 1913), differs almost 
entirely in its results from all previous attempts. The author rejects the 
explanations hitherto given of the ‘ boss’ of Tarkondemos, and the reading 
* Carchemish’ suggested by Six for a certain group of signs. He accepts 
only a few of Dr. Sayce’s values, and still fewer of Jensen’s. Considering 
Mr. Thompson’s reputation as an Assyriologist, and the fact that he has had 
the advantage of studying the newly-found inscriptions at Carchemish, we 
began the perusal of his work with great hopes, but these were not realized. 
He starts, as such work must start, with a guess, and no doubt a probable 
guess, though we believe it to be wrong. He takes a certain character which 
occurs in adjacent groups (Messerschmidt’s Corpus plate xv B) to be the 
syllable gar, and the group to be the name of Sangar. For the first syllable 
san he then has in one group the four strokes, which Dr. Sayce reads me, and 
in the second group these four strokes followed by the sign which Dr. Sayce 
reads i. He is thus led to assume, as a principle of decipherment, that the 
four strokes are san, and that the second sign may be added (or omitted) 
as a phonetic complement (=m) as in Egyptian. He does not, however, 
seem to follow out this principle, which would be extremely important 
if established. If it is not established by a number of instances, it would 
seem that he has made a false start. In fact, without going into details, 
it may be said that Mr. Thompson’s ingenious decipherment lacks the 
dull foundations which ought to underlie any system of the kind. He 
makes no attempt to show by statistics the relative frequency of the 
several signs, and thus to distinguish probable ideograms from probable 
phonetic signs; nor does he discuss the question whether the phonetic 
signs represent simple open syllables (as e. g. in Cypriote), or sometimes 
open and sometimes closed syllables (as e. g. in Babylonian), or again are 
purely alphabetic. Even the list of 127 signs, given at the end, is not 
arranged on any apparent system. Considering the small number of 
evidently phonetic characters, it seems unlikely that some of the commonest 
should have such values as san, nis, nin, man, nas, while other sounds 
which must have occurred are hardly represented. Where we are so 
much in the dark, probability is the only test that can be applied, and it 
is certainly not in favour of the results obtained. As an instance we may 
take the translation (on p. 112) of the inscription no. xvi A in Messer- 

‘schmidt’s Corpus. It is engraved over a hunting scene, similar, as Mr. 
Thompson himself says, to that on a well-known monument of Assurna- 
sirpal. One would naturally suppose that the Hittite inscription had 
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somewhat the same meaning as the Assyrian, but this is Mr. Thompson’s 
translation: We Irbulina (?), Benhadad, send a message to (or greet) 
the lord of Tabal, the son of the ally of our ancestors, ‘O Lalli (?), our (?) 
ally, make alliance with us.’ Even allowing that the details are not to 
be pressed, we submit that this is not the sort of thing people said in 
inscriptions. Mr. Thompson, too, feels this, and suggests that the stones 
were actually sent as letters; but the size and weight of most of them 
makes this explanation appear truly desperate. B. 


One of the latest books on the ancient history of India is the 
little volume entitled Ancient India, by Professor E. J. Rapson (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1914). The reputation of the author guarantees 
the sound scholarship of the book, which is intended to be intelligible 
to the general reader, to give a clear outline of the early history of India 
so far as it has been recovered, and to sketch the salient features of the 
religious systems of the country. Mr. Rapson’s work is intelligible enough, 
but seems rather lacking in clearness of historical statement. He 
reminds his readers that we are fully informed concerning the political 
and municipal institutions of Asoka’s grandfather, Chandragupta Maurya, 
but gives us no particulars about those very remarkable institutions. Simi- 
Jarly, the author omits to give a picture of the work done by Asoka. His 
statement that the great emperor in his latter years became a monk living 
in seclusion is not warranted by evidence, and seems opposed to the 
testimony of the latest inscriptions of the reign. The defects indicated 
can be easily remedied in a second edition, which is likely to be called for. 

V. A. 8. 


Mr. T. Lloyd is a political economist who has wandered from the 
fields of currency and finance into those of prehistoric ethnology and 
comparative philology, and in The Making of the Roman People (London : 
Longmans, 1914) endeavours to show that Latin is a Celtic tongue imposed 
by Gaulish conquerors on the primitive inhabitants of Latium, who 
belonged to the brown Mediterranean race. There has, no doubt, been 
-a tendency of recent years to seek an explanation of the struggle between 
Patrician and Plebeian in early Rome in a presumed difference of race. 
Professor Ridgeway (to whom Mr. Lloyd refers, though not by name), in 
his pamphlet, Who were the Romans ? furnishes another example of this 
type of theory, and the fact that the phenomena lend themselves to such 
diverse explanations makes it difficult to feel confidence in any. It is also 
true that there are marked affinities between the Italic group of languages 
and the Celtic : this is, however, not a matter for surprise, since both were 
spoken by the western offshoots of the Indo-European stock. Sober philo- 
logists, however, will not allow that the facts warrant any further deduc- 
- tions—certainly they will not be convinced that Latin should be grouped 
amongst the Celtic dialects by an argument based on such resemblances 
between individual words as those tabulated by Mr. Lloyd. Amongst 
them we find the following curiosity : Gaelic Bromanach (rude) = Latin 
Brum. This is, indeed, a dark saying. The following]passage reads 
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strangely at the present time (it should be explained that it refers mainly 
to medieval conditions) : 


The true interest of the Germans was not to humble France but to extend their 
own rule over the Slavs and to expel the Turks from Europe. Most thoughtful Germans 
recognize that now. But how many Germans saw it in the past ? 


H. 8. J. 


All serious students of history know the value of coins as illustrating 
the story of mankind in its artistic, linguistic, religious, social, and political 
aspects. In Europe, where written documents abound, the help given by 
numismatic science to the historian is of a subsidiary kind, required for 
the filling in of minute details rather than for constructing the framework 
of the narrative. In India, where contemporary written documents are 
comparatively few and meagre, the evidence of coins plays a part far more 
important, and constitutes one of the fundamental bases of the historian’s 
work. Sometimes, as in the case of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdoms, the 
numismatic testimony is almost the sole source of our knowledge. But 
the coinage of the Gupta Empire in northern India during the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Christian era is of special interest, because the 
evidence of the coins is supported throughout by dated inscriptions and 
other documents which enable the historian to feel practically certain 
about the chronology and to tell his story in considerable detail. The 
latest volume of the official Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British 
Museum, by Mr. John Allan, entitled Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta 
Dynasties and of Sasanka, king of Gauda (printed by order of the trustees, 
1914), treats the subject in a masterly and satisfactory manner. The twenty- 
four plates are perfect, and in vhe text all legends are given in facsimile 
regardless of expense. Mr. Allan has studied every publication bearing on 
his subject, and has had the advantage, by reason of his position at the 
British Museum, of being able to collect information from every direction. 
His catalogue includes many coins from collections in cabinets other than 
that of the Museum, which possesses by far the best series of Gupta coins. 
Although the author’s studies may be fairly described as exhaustive, many 
difficulties still remain to exercise the acumen and ingenuity of future 
inquirers. The legends especially, in the decipherment of which Mr. Allan 
has made much progress, are not yet fully understood. The historical 
problems are of a nature too special to interest many readers of this 
Review, and it will suffice to say that Mr. Allan’s treatment of them, if 
not always absolutely convincing, is invariably based on thorough know- 
ledge of the facts and supported by weighty arguments. V.A.S. 


Under the title of The English Borough in the Twelfth Century (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1914), Mr. A. Ballard reprints two lectures, 
(1) Burgess and Lord; (2) Borough and Hundred, which he delivered at 
Oxford in October 1913, with brief notes, appendixes, and tables. The 
lectures are in the main a shorter and more popular restatement of the 
conclusions reached in the introduction to his British Borough Charters. 
Miss Bateson’s criticism in this Review has induced Mr. Ballard to with- 
draw from the position taken up in his Domesday Boroughs, that there 
was nothing to lead us to suppose that the borough court ever excluded 
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the jurisdiction of the hundred court, and he now admits that boroughs 
of royal creation were hundredal. London was no exception, despite 
Stubbs’s assertion of its shire organization, for its folkmoot met three 
times a year as prescribed by Edgar for borough courts. In an appendix 
this extra-hundredal position is claimed to have been first enjoyed by the 
old Roman towns, but the statement that the first eight bishops in England 
were established in such towns is arrived at by including Dunwich, ignoring 
Lindisfarne and mistaking the consecration of Archbishop Honorius at 
Lincoln, mentioned by Bede, for the appointment of a bishop with that 
town as his see. The attempt to discriminate hundredal from non- 
hundredal boroughs with the aid of the Nomina Villarum of 1316 is not 
very successful. It is admitted that some sheriffs did not return the 
former separately, and the list of exceptions could be widened. That 
these returns settled the list of parliamentary boroughs is an assertion 
still more open to objection. We are left in some doubt whether repre- 
sentation was henceforth limited to all boroughs mentioned in the returns 
or only to those reported as extra-hundredal. In either case, however, 
the generalization breaks down outside the exceptions acknowledged by 
Mr. Ballard. Aylesbury, for instance, which was not represented until 
the sixteenth century, is a borough within a rural hundred in the Nomina 
Villarum ; but so is Wycombe, which was represented continuously from 
1301. Though the author has made his palinode on the subject of borough 
jurisdiction, he maintains the ‘ garrison’ theory of the connexion of 
burgesses and burghal houses with rural lords and manors as stoutly as 
ever, both in the text and in app. i, which deals rather briefly with 
his critics. He still thinks that the mural house system of Oxford pre- 
vailed in all other composite boroughs, despite the fact that in the case 
of Chester a completely different system is known to have obtained. He 
has candidly to confess, too, that no scrap of confirmation for the 
* garrison’ hypothesis has presented itself in any of the 300 town charters 
before 1216. Faithful upholder as Mr. Ballard is of Maitland’s famous 
theory, he seems to misapprehend his distinction between ‘ sake and 
soke ’ and simple manorial jurisdiction (p. 32). J. T. 


The value and interest of M. Charles Petit-Dutaillis’ appendixes to the 
second volume of the French translation of Bishop Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History of England have been so fully recognized in this Review (xxviii. 
770 ff., 1913) that we need now only add that they have appeared in 
a careful English version made by Mr. W. T. Waugh and published under 
the title of Studies and Notes supplementary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, 
ii (Manchester: University Press, 1914). A single index is furnished to 
the two parts, which are paged continuously, and a good many references 
have been added in the footnotes. C. 


The occurrence of the sixth centenary of the battle of Bannockburn 
has produced a controversy as to the site on which the battle was fought. 
The traditional site, south of St. Ninian’s, has recently been attacked by 
Mr. W. M. Mackenzie, who advances good reasons for placing the battle 
further to the north-east, on the edge of the Carse. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
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conclusions have been questioned by Sir Herbert Maxwell in an article 
published in the Scottish Historical Review for April 1914, as well as by 
Mr. John E. Shearer (The Site of the Battle of Bannockburn. Stirling, 1914). 
The latter pamphlet contains more vituperation than solid argument. 
Dr. J. E. Morris has contributed a work of a different character on Bannock- 
burn (Cambridge: University Press, 1914). He is a convert to Mr. Mac- 
kenzie’s views, which are based simply upon a literal acceptance of 
Barbour’s narrative in all important details. He takes Barbour as his 
prime authority and shows that Barbour’s version is consistent in the 
main with the description of the battle given by Sir Thomas Grey and 
the other English chroniclers. There are a few irreconcilable differences, 
chief among them being the part which the pits dug by Bruce played in 
the battle. Barbour brings them into thie first day’s fight; Baker of 
Swinbroke and Abbot Burton of Meaux introduce them into the main 
battle; both the latter writers borrow from the contemporary poem 
of the friar Robert Baston, and appear to have misinterpreted him. 
Dr. Morris also finds his authorities at variance as to the part taken by 
the English archers in the battle, but exhibits skill in reconciling their 
apparently conflicting statements. Despite Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie and Dr. Morris may be taken to have made good their case for 
distinguishing between the sites of each day’s fighting, since their theory 
accounts for the change of order in the Scottish formation and for the 
communications established between the English host and the garrison 


of Stirling. Dr. Morris’s account of the component elements of a typical 
Edwardian army and his investigation of the numbers employed in the 
Scottish wars deserve careful perusal and might have been extended at 
the expense of the historical introduction contained in the opening chapter. 
H. H. E. C. 


The Palazzo Farnese, the most splendid private monument in Rome, 
for years the seat of the French Embassy to the Quirinal and of the Ecole 
Frangaise de Rome, has now, we believe, become the property of the 
French government, and naturally attracts the attention of French writers. 
M. Ferdinand de Navenne’s volume (Rome, le Palais Farnése et les Farnése. 
Paris: Michel, s.a.) appears to have originated in an account of the site 
and building, which has been expanded into a history of the illustrious 
family which raised it and made it its home. There is nothing illegitimate 
in such combinations, provided that, as here, the sense of proportion 
is fairly preserved. The result is an extremely interesting and well- 
written book ; a result, we may add, which owes nothing to the adventi- 
tious aid of pictorial illustration which it is the fashion nowadays to 
lavish on works of this kind. Here, indeed, that aid might have been 
employed with more propriety than in some cases which have come to 
our notice ; and the architectural history of the palace, and of the hardly 
less wonderful villa at Caprarola, would have been made clearer by the 
addition of some plans and elevations. Palace and family alike provide 
a subject of high importance. Of all the families of papal origin, that of 
Farnese was by far the most distinguished, whether we consider the ability 
or the culture of its members. Different as was its source, it may be compared 
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in several points with the great house of the Medicis. The story, as we have 
said, is well told. The recognized sources of information are supplemented 
by two volumes of Paul III’s private expenses between 1535 and 1545 
belonging to M. de Navenne. He has also made some interesting use of the 
Latin poems of the family poet, Tranquillo Molosso, most of which remain, 
still unprinted, among the Neapolitan archives. But the most valuable part 
of the book is the history of the great building, on which so many of the first 
architects of the time left their mark, and of the famous collection of antiques 
which it housed, the creation of the cultured and magnificent Cardinal 
Alessandro. With his death, in 1589, the volume closes, so that it does not 
include the story of the later fortunes of the family, or of the splendid 
frescoes of Annibale Carracci, which, now that the sculptures have gone 
elsewhere, form the chief artistic treasure of the palace to-day. But there 
is some suggestion that the subject will be continued in another volume, 
and to this we shall look forward with interest. G. MeN. R. 





The tenth volume of the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland, edited by Sir James Balfour Paul, C.V.0., LL.D., Lord Lyon 
King of Arms (Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 1913), covers the 
interval between the end of the Anglo-Scottish warfare in 1550 and the 
outbreak of the rebellion of the Lords of the Congregation. The his- 
torical interest of the period lies in the growth of Scottish Protestantism, 
and we cannot expect to find many traces of this in official accounts. 
There are a few hints ; it is significant that in 1552 a sum of £3 15s. was 
paid ‘ for thre Inglis bukis to my lord governour’ including ‘ Hopper 
upoun the Commandmentis’. It seems to have escaped the notice of 
the usually impeccable compiler of the index that Hopper is Bishop 
Hooper, whose ‘ Declaration of the Ten Holy Commandments of Almighty 
God’ had been published in 1548. Previous volumes have shown the 
extent to which Arran, when regent, debited his personal and family 
expenditure to the national accounts, and Sir James Paul remarks that, 
after Mary of Guise became regent in 1544, ‘the wardrobe accounts, 
which have been such a conspicuous item all throughout the reign of the 
Stewart kings and the governorship of Arran, entirely disappear.’ Mary 
possessed a private income and she required the royal revenue for other 
purposes than the purchase of clothes or the (apparently very unnecessary) 
provision of artificial holes to afford shelter for rabbits, on which Arran 
spent forty shillings in 1552. She attempted to extend the royal authority 
in the Highlands and islands, as her husband and his father had done, 
and she herself made expeditions, with similar intent, to the borders. She 
fortified Inchkeith and she restored Holyrood, which had suffered after 
the defeat at Pinkie. Unfortunately, soon after her accession to office, 
a change was made in the system of accounts, and the treasurer ceased to 
have cognizance of payments to craftsmen, so that the records before 
us become, as the editor points out, largely a record of the regent’s official cor- 
respondence, as it was carried through the country by the queen’s messengers 
or by the officers of arms ; but in spite of this, we receive a considerable 
amount of information about the defensive measures taken against 
England in 1558. The editor, as usual, has not failed to draw attention to 
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the significance, for political history, of the expenditure recorded in this 
volume, or to notice the items which throw light upon social and domestic 
life. Rejoicings over the marriage of queen Mary to the Dauphin were 
ordered all over the country ; in Edinburgh, there was a great pageant, 
with, apparently, a rehearsal of the marriage ceremony, and Mons Meg 
was fired. But with true Scottish caution, some men were paid for ‘ the 
finding and carrying of her bullet efter scho wes schot,’ in order that it 
might be used again. There is a useful glossary and an excellent index. 


. R. 8S. R. 


Dr. Edwin H. Burton and Father Pollen, 8.J., have edited vol. i of the 
second series of Lives of the English Martyrs (London: Longmans, 1914). 
The first series, edited in two volumes by Dom Bede Camm, 0.8.B., 
contained the lives of those who perished under Henry VIII (1535-45) 
and Elizabeth (1570-83), and who have been declared blessed by Pope 
Leo XIII. The present series deals with those who suffered between 
1583 and 1603, and have so far only been pronounced venerable. This, 
as the editors explain (p. xi) ‘ is the lowest of such titles. It affirms that 
a prima facie case has been established for proceeding to the beatification, 
which would be the next step. But no definite approbation of the martyr 
is given. The honour might be recalled. No promise of proceeding further 
is implied.’ The first volume of the second series extends from 1583 to 
1588, and deals with comparatively little known sufferers; Campion 
comes too early, Southwell and Walpole too late. The text consists of 
biographical notes and documentary extracts, for the materials hardly 
permit of formal ‘ lives’. The introduction contains a careful and moderate 
statement of the law against Roman Catholics as developed between 
1559 and 1581, and makes clear the important distinction between the 
liabilities of the ‘ old’ or ‘ Marian’ priests and those incurred by Jesuits 
and seminary priests. A. 3.3 


Christofforo Suriano, Resident van de Serenissime Republiek van Venetié, 
in Den Haag 1616-1623, by Dr. P. C. A. Geyl (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1913), 
is a study of the alliance between the Netherlands and Venice mainly 
based on Suriano’s own dispatches, some 750 of which are preserved in 
eleven thick folios of close writing which were examined by Dr. Geyl, in 
1912, in the old convent of the Frari. Suriano was a most careful and 
experienced diplomatist who wrote at least one dispatch, and generally 
more, every week to his government. Dr.4ieyl has, however, by no means 
confined his researches to Suriano’s dispatches, but has supplemented and 
checked Suriano’s accounts from other Italian and from Dutch sources, 
especially the correspondence of Ouwerx, the Dutch consul at Venice. 
Indeed the book shows every sign of careful and thorough investigation 
of authorities. It is largely concerned with the detailed history of the 
attempts of the Venetian government to raise troops in the Netherlands. 
In those days, when there were no Foreign Enlistment Acts, the principal 
difficulty in raising troops in a neutral though favourably disposed country 
such as Holland, was the financial difficulty. This was very great 
in the case of the Serenissima, whose policy was to contract with some 
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adventurer like Count Johan Ernst of Nassau to supply troops at the 
very lowest terms which he could be induced to accept. In such cases 
the adventurer was apt to be ruined, despite the further financial help 
which had to be given to him, and the military results were disappoint- 
ing. The Serenissima in fact appears throughout as excessively parsi- 
monious and somewhat ineffective. Suriano himself, despite his devotion 
to his work, was perpetually addressing vain petitions to his government to 
be paid his salary. The Venetian republic appears to have been an unsatis- 
factory ally, whose object was to get such help against the commofi Haps- 
burg enemy as she could out of the upstart heretic republic of the north 
without giving anything in return. The over-cautiousness and suspicion of 
the Venetian government is shown by their reception of the Dutch envoy 
Aerssen at Venice, after the conclusion of the alliance. He found on 
arriving that he was kept at arms’ length, and nothing like freedom of 
intercourse with any of the governing class permitted. The failure of the 
alliance is not in any way to be ascribed to Suriano, whose relations with 
the Dutch, although at times necessarily difficult, were friendly and 
pleasant, and who, when he returned to the Hague, in 1626, was well 
received. Dr. Geyl’s narrative is clear and interesting. H. L. 


The title of Mr. David Hannay’s Naval Courts Martial (Cambridge : 
University Press, 1914) is somewhat misleading. It consists in a number 
of stories taken from reports of courts martial preserved in the admiralty 
papers from 1680 to 1815. These stories give a picturesque account of the 
state of the navy during that period, and would provide plenty of ‘ local 
colour’ for a novelist. From the point of view of the legal historian 
these stories are much too brief, we have merely the facts and are not 
told of the witnesses or of the evidence or of the procedure of the court. 
The references to the original reports are quite insufficient. In addition 
to these tales of mutiny, false musters, murder, and other crimes, there 
is a brief and interesting introduction which summarizes in a popular 
manner the history of the legislation affecting naval courts martial and 
discipline. Speaking generally, the book is very readable and probably 
does not claim to be more. 


In a careful monograph, based mainly on a study of the Colonial 
Office Papers at the Public Record Office, Miss Margaret S. Morris deals 
with the Colonial Trade of Maryland, 1689-1715 (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in History and PoMtical Science, xxxii, 3. Baltimore, 1914). 
The volume treats of the value of Maryland to England: ‘(1) as a source 
for the supply of raw material, that is, tobacco, which had to be shipped 
directly to England ; (2) as a market for British manufactures and foreign 
goods, which had to be shipped through Great Britain as an entrepdt ; 
(3) as the terminus of a line of trade which employed a large number of 
English ships and sailors.’ It is interesting to note that the author 
arrives at the conclusion ‘ that, although there was undoubtedly a certain 
amount of illicit trading, the precise extent of which it is difficult to 
ascertain, still, on the whole, the English authorities were so zealous that 
breaches of the Navigation Acts, and apparently also of the several 
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Colonial Acts, were comparatively rare. Absolutely no connexion between 
the people of Maryland and any of the notorious pirates of the seventeenth 
century can be traced, and certainly, too, no pirates frequented the 
colony. Neither illegal trade nor piracy had any appreciable effect on the 
development of the direction of Maryland trade routes.’ H. E. E. 


The long life of Dumouriez, of which a sketch is given by M. Arthur 
Chuquet in the series of Figures du Passé (Paris: Hachette, 1914), falls 
into three curiously unequal portions. Until past fifty years of age he 
was an obscure, although able, officer, trying to find a career. Then for 
a few months he was one of the most important men in Europe at one of 
the gravest crises in its history. Last of all, for thirty years he was an 
exile, striving ceaselessly but vainly to recover some fraction of the 
consequence which he had lost. For the first period the chief authority 
must always be Dumouriez’ own Memoirs, a delightful if not entirely 
candid narrative. M. Chuquet utilizes the Memoirs with due critical 
reserve, compressing their substance for this earlier period into some sixty 
pages, and, alas, squeezing out most of their juice and flavour. For the 
second period materials are, of course, abundant, and this period claims 
the greater part of the volume. M. Chuquet has long since made the 
revolutionary war his own province. It is the more surprising, therefore, 
that he should describe Luckner (p. 83) as ‘ a young man’ and a few 
pages later as ‘the old marshal’. Old Luckner certainly was, since 
Dumouriez states that Choiseul had secured his services in 1763 and that 
he had since drawn 36,000 francs a year for doing nothing. M. Chuquet 
gives, as we should expect, a clear and interesting account of the memor- 
able campaign of the Argonne and of the subsequent invasion of Belgium. 
The treason of Dumouriez, his attempt to use his own army and the 
hostile forces for a counter-revolution, is described in minute detail. Then 
M. Chuquet, reverting to his former brevity, sums up all that need be 
known about Dumouriez’ melancholy and unhonoured old age. In his 
estimate of Dumouriez M. Chuquet is generous, although discriminating. 
He justly claims for his hero many fine gifts, wit, eloquence, clear thought, 
swift decision, the charm which could fascinate individuals, the fiery 
soul which could reanimate desponding armies. With equal justice he 
says that Dumouriez’ worst fault, the fault of the eighteenth century, 
was levity. He was not in earnest himself and he could not understand 
men who were. If a project allured him, he could not see its difficulties. 
Dumouriez, in short, was an adventurer, but an adventurer almost of 
genius. F. C. M. 


In the same series M. Louis Madelin has produced a good 
popular life of Danton (Paris: Hachette, 1914). He has mastered the 
considerable printed literature bearing upon his subject, and has made 
incursions into the unprinted documents, including some but lately 
rendered available to students. In sucha work, however, we look not so 
much for definite additions to knowledge as for a large grasp and a judicial 
temper. In these respects M. Madelin does not fail. He can discriminate 
the different values of evidence, and is content occasionally to remain in 
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doubt when the available testimony does not justify a positive conclusion. 
His own estimate of Danton comes about midway between Taine’s and 
Aulard’s. That Danton had no principle and thought all things permis- 
sible in time of revolution he frankly admits. On the other hand, M. Madelin 
does full justice to the more human side of Danton’s character, his strong 
family affection, his capacity for friendship, his placability, and the 
qualities which made the irreproachable Royer-Collard pronounce him 
magnanimous. M. Madelin’s Danton is both a patriot and a statesman, 
but not so eminently respectable as Aulard’s. On particular points in 
dispute M. Madelin sums up, as a rule, both carefully and equitably. He 
comes to the conclusion that we cannot positively reject the charge of 
corrupt gain so often brought against Danton. He inclines to think that 
Danton did receive money from the court, although he does not believe 
that Danton gave anything in return. He thinks that, when in office, 
Danton, who was habitually careless and lavish, and probably never kept 
accounts, may have spent as his own money belonging to the public. He 
‘thinks, too, that Danton exercised no control over subordinates, who in 
some cases were grossly dishonest. In discussing the alleged growth of 
Danton’s private fortune during the Revolution, M. Madelin, it should be 
noted, states the facts quite differently from M. Aulard in his recent work, 
Les Grands Orateurs de la Révolution. When considering the problem of 
Danton’s responsibility for the September massacres, M. Madelin weighs 
the evidence with equal care, and infers that Danton did connive, although 
he did no more. F. C. M. 


The twenty-third volume of M. F.-A. Aulard’s Recueil des Actes 
du Comité de Salut Public avec la Correspondance officielle des Représentanis 
en Mission (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1913), which covers the dates 
10 May (21 floréal) to 2 June 1795 (14 prairial, an ITI), has, as its central 
point of interest, the insurrection of 1 prairial. At home, the government, 
which was still in the hands of the Comité de Salut Public, was experiencing 
the difficulties of the via media between royalism and terrorism. At 
Tours only had it been successful. ‘ Le royalisme est proscrit, le fanatisme 
impuissant, le terrorisme abattu.’ When the Jacobin prisoners were 
lynched at Lyons, it was said in the Convention that ‘ les patriotes sont 
égorgés’. But after the strong measures taken by the committee to put 
down by the military the Jacobin insurrection of 1 prairial in Paris and 
that of a few days earlier at Toulon, the report from Lyons was that 
“on continue d’égorger ici les terroristes . . . presque journaliers’. Merlin 
of Thionville wrote from Strasbourg on 14 prairial, ‘ Continuez, braves 
collégues, & frapper autour de vous. On dit ici que vous ménagez Carnot 
et Lindet parce que vous ne pouvez pas vous passer de leurs talents’. 
At the same time, daily reports from the représentants en mission showed 
that the pacification of the Chouans and Vendéens was illusory and the 
defeat of their forces a serious military problem since ‘ 2000 d’entre eux 
sont capables d’occuper et de fatiguer 6000 des nétres’. From Luxeuil 
came the news that a fresh Vendée was beginning in the departments of 
Haute-Sadne and Vosges, and in Provence the White Terror was assuming 
alarming proportions. As regards the armies, that of the Pyrenees ‘n’a 
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que le héroisme ’, the army of Sambre-et-Meuse was only just saved from 
starvation, from Utrecht came the report, ‘ Nous ‘avons ici des bataillons 
belges et liégeois que tous les généraux redoutent d’avoir avec eux, tant 
leur esprit est mauvais.’ It is surprising to find that the army of the Alps 
and Italy was well armed, well fed, well clothed, and well disciplined. 
Though the treaty of the Hague with Holland was signed on 17 May, 
the negotiations belong to the period covered by the previous volume. 
Negotiations with Spain were proceeding through Barthélemy at Bale, but 
no details are given. The most interesting document in the whole volume 
is a very outspoken letter from Merlin of Thionville to Merlin of Douai, 
written on 12 May, advising that peace should be made with the emperor 
on the condition that he should cede all rights in the Low Countries in 
exchange for Bavaria. This was contrary to the policy of Barthélemy 
of isolating the empire from the emperor under the hegemony of Prussia. 
Merlin had no illusions about the position of the Republic. 

Ce sont de grandes phrases que ces mots—faire la paix grandement et noblement. 
Nous n’aurons de paix avec les rois que celle que dictera la nécessité. ... Nous n’avons 
ni constitution, ni gouvernement, le royalisme s’agite, le fanatisme rallume ses torches, 


les espérances des traitres qui ont abandonné leur patrie renaissent, et cependant 
l'Europe est & nos genoux. Le monde nous demande la paix. 


Unanswerable as this indictment is, the impression left by the twenty- 
third volume of this remarkable series is that a slight improvement is 
shown on the conditions in the twenty-second volume, due in great part 
to the conclusion of peace with Holland and the firm policy of the com- 
mittee towards insurrections, whether royalist or Jacobin. M. A. P. 


In La Statistique agricole de 1814 (Paris: Rieder, 1914) the Historical 
Committee of the Ministry of Education has published—unfortunately 
without an index—a most important series of reports from prefects 
and sub-prefects, drawn up in reply either to a circular issued by Becquey, 
director-general of agriculture, in December 1814, or to an earlier inquiry 
of 1812. The series is very incomplete. Some departmental archivists, it 
appears, made no reply to the requests of the committee ; many depart- 
mental archives did not contain what was wanted, and the national archives 
could only make good deficiencies in a very few cases. The result is that 
there are details from only twenty-three departments, and not by any 
means always from each arrondissement. Fortunately, however, most 
French soils, climates, and racial areas are represented—the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the river basins of Gascony, the valleys of the Rhone, Loire, 
Seine, and Marne, the heart of Burgundy, and the Breton and Norman 
coasts. Had the results been more complete there would have been, in 
spite of the rather perfunctory work of some of the reporters, a French 
record almost fit to stand side by side with the great contemporary series 
of English county agricultural reports. As it is there is much material 
for comparison with those reports, with Arthur Young’s travels in France, 
or with descriptive agricultural ‘works of the mid-nineteenth century, 
such as those of Léonce de Lavergne. Among the matters of general 
economic interest dealt with are housing, crop rotations, enclosures, the 
average sizes of holdings and types of tenure, the survival of rights of 
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parcours (inter-commoning of adjacent villages) and vaine pdture (* common 
of shack’), and the effects of the Revolution on the break-up of holdings 
and the wasting of woodlands. Almost everywhere the reporters register 
progress in the use of ‘ seeds’—clover, lucerne, sainfoin—and of the 
potato since the eighteenth century. Few other changes in technique are 
referred to. Little is heard of new enclosure; the enclosures described 
are almost all of old standing—the hedges of the ‘ Bocage’ in Deux-Sévres, 
the turf and stone banks of Brittany, the walled garden-fields of the south. 
For comparison with contemporary England and Wales the most important 
sections are those dealing with Seine-et-Oise, Eure-et-Loir, Calvados, 
Cétes-du-Nord and Finistére. It is fortunate for English students of com- 
parative agrarian history that details have come to light from all these 
north-west departments. J. H.C. 


A real service to history was rendered by the nobleman’s steward and 
the parish priest who wrote down their recollections of the campaigns of 
1814 and 1815 as these affected their respective towns of Arcis-sur-Aube 
and Chalons (L’Invasion de 1814-1815 en Champagne, Souvenirs inédits, 
publiés avec une introduction et des notes par Octave Beuve, Biblio- 
théque de la Revue historique de la Révolution frangaise et de l Empire. 
Nancy: Berger-Levrault, 1914). Their colourless but evidently honest 
narratives afford a series of photographs of the calamities of war. Thus, 
during the month of February 1814 no less than 250,000 men with 70,000 
horses passed through Arcis, and their ceaseless requisitions drove the 
inhabitants to despair. At Arcis was fought wellnigh the last battle of 
the campaign of 1814, and it left the town half ruined: Chalons, a much 
larger place, had almost as much to endure. Its woes began with the 
removal eastwards of invalids from the campaign of 1813, who brought 
typhus into the town. In spite of all that the magistrates and generous 
citizens could do, many of these poor wretches had to suffer the most 
shocking neglect and brutality. Next came the defence of Chilons by 
Macdonald, which occasioned a Prussian bombardment, happily not very 
long or severe. Then followed the passage of Prussians and Russians, 
corps after corps, every corps making fresh demands for food and lodging. 
The troops who could not be accommodated within the walls, bivouacked 
in the suburbs and, as it was winter, demolished the houses for firewood. 
Whole villages disappeared in this way. The horses in the neighbourhood 
were requisitioned, so that the fields could not be tilled. To all this loss 
and suffering was added the constant dread of what severities might 
ensue if the ever-recurring exactions of the conquerors could not be ful- 
filled. And, alike at Arcis and at Chalons, this dread was kept poignant 
by not a few cruel acts rising even to viqlation and murder. Most of the 
allied commanders did, however, exercise some control over their men, 
and one or two showed genuine compassion. Even so, it is hard to under- 
stand how the inhabitants of Arcis and Chalons did not all die of hunger. 
The year 1815 brought back the hostile armies and hardships little less 
severe. We can well believe that for nine years after, almost the whole 
municipal revenue of Chalons went to defray the expenses of that evil 
time. F. C. M. 
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The collection of the materials for the eight lives, brief as they are, 
contained in Thomas Shortt (Principal Medical Officer in St. Helena), with 
Biographies of some other Medical Men associated with the case of Napoleon 
from 1815-21 (London: Stanley Paul, 1914), must have cost Dr. Arnold 
Chaplin much time and trouble. Only one of them appears in the Dic- 
tionary of National Biography. The two longest lives are those of Dr. Thomas 
Shortt and Dr. James Roche Verling, both of whom, it may be noted, 
were graduates in medicine of the university of Edinburgh ; but then five 
of the eight practitioners whose lives are here written also held the same 
degree. It does not seem to have been a‘ high distinction’ ; for, whatever 
the value of this degree may be in more modern times, the late Dr. William 
Sharpey, who took his M.D. at Edinburgh in 1823 at the age of 21, 
informed the present writer that in his time it was not always certain 
that the thesis, on the strength of which the degree was applied for, was 
the work of the candidate himself. It is also noticeable that the subjects 
of these lives were connected either with Scotland or Ireland, in accordance 
with the medical tradition of the king’s services in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Shortt certainly appears to have been the most 
distinguished of the eight here spoken of. After leaving St. Helena he 
became physician to the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh and lecturer on 
medicine in the university. Much experience in morbid anatomy does 
not seem to have been possessed by those present at the examination of 
the body of Napoleon after death. Dr. Shortt was of opinion that the 
liver was enlarged, while others held that it was only a large liver. None 
present seems to have thought of submitting the organ in question to the 
test of the weighing machine. Nor should a question have been possible 
amongst the surgeons whether the ‘coagulable lymph’, the result of the peri- 
tonitis caused by the disease of the stomach, were recent or of long standing. 
Something like what Dr. Chaplin justly calls a ‘ miserable squabble’ was 
to arise again over the death of another bearer of the name of Napoleon. 
For at Chislehurst, notwithstanding the precaution that the examination 
was to be made by a man of European reputation, afterwards Sir John 
Burdon Sanderson, yet as at St. Helena, one of the physicians present 
left his colleagues before the examination was complete, and he afterwards 
issued a separate report, in which he expressed an opinion different from 
that of the rest. But the second instance is unlike the first in the fact 
that nearly all, if not all, of the physicians and surgeons who stood around 
the lifeless body at Chislehurst were men of the highest reputation, while 
at St. Helena, Dr. Chaplin himself, speaking of those in attendance, says : 
‘The doctors were all men of limited professional attainments, and, in 
some cases, of mediocre intelligence. . . . When the curtain fell, they 
passed from the light, were heard of no more.’! It is to be wished that 
physicians who have the ability for researches such as those of Dr. Chaplin, 
who has already thrown light upon some of the obscurer parts of 
Napoleon’s illness, would devote some of their hard-earned leisure for 
similar work. The mark which Napoleon Buonaparte makes upon the 
history of Europe is so great that few details connected with him can be 
considered altogether superfluous. J. W. 1. 

* The Iliness and Death of Napoleon Bonaparte, p. 93. 
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A very carefully compiled list of the persons, whatever their rank may 
have been, who were on the island of St. Helena during the captivity 
of Napoleon may be found in another work by the same writer, A St. Helena 
Who’s Who, or a Directory of the Island during the captivity of Napoleon 
(published by the author at 3 York Gate, London, 1914). All that is 
worth recording about them is here set down, and the pages are besides 
adorned with numerous portraits that, by the diligence of Dr. Chaplin, 
have been rescued from oblivion. J. W. L. 


M. Louis Halphen’s little volume, L’ Histoire en France depuis Cent Ans 
(Paris: Colin, 1914), does not pretend to give more than a sketch of its 
vast subject ; but he carries out his limited programme with conspicuous 
success. It is, indeed, not less excellent than Camille Jullian’s Introduction 
to the Eztraits des Historiens Frangais, and its plan is so different that 
there is room for both. His aim is less to describe and measure the achieve- 
ments of the leading historians than to trace the stages through which 
the mind of France has passed. The first stage, roughly coinciding with 
the Restoration, was the awakening of interest in the past by Chateau- 
briand, Scott, and Augustin Thierry. The second, filling the reign of 
Louis-Philippe, was the age of the archives, when the search for documents, 
as he declares a little maliciously, was ‘the favourite, indeed almost the 
sole occupation of historians’. Not till the later decades of the century 
did Frenchmen realize that erudition was useless without critical methods ; 
and in this connexion M. Halphen emphasizes the importance of the 
foundation of the Revue Critique in 1866. Of course the Ecole des Chartes 
had long known the secrets of the craft; but its influence was small 
and its operations were confined to the middle ages. The necessity of 
“the reign of criticism’ is illustrated by the carelessness of Taine and 
Fustel de Coulanges in their use of authorities. He points out that 
one of the greatest needs of the time is the critical study of the sources of 
modern history, of which Boislisle’s edition of Saint-Simon is the incom- 
parable model. The closing chapter, entitled, ‘ L’Etat Actuel ’, is the least 
satisfactory part of the book; for the author devotes more attention to 
pointing out such dangers as excessive specialization than to recording 
the memorable achievements of writers in whose works those difficulties 
have been largely if not entirely overcome. G. P. G. 


In an interesting paper, ‘ A Crisis in Downing Street’ (Massachusetts 
Historical Society Proceedings, May 1914), Mr. C. F. Adams modifies the 
view to which he gave expression in his Oxford Lectures that the reason 
why nothing was done, in 1862, by the British government in the way 
of interference on behalf of the Southern Confederacy was the resentment 
felt by Lord Palmerston at Mr. Gladstone’s indiscreet speech at Newcastle. 
‘In the light of new material contained in recent publications, and more 
especially from information derived from unpublished English sources,’ 
Mr. Adams now arrives at the conclusion that there was no collision, at 
this time, between Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone. The true reason for 
the inaction which occurred was given by Sir G. Cornewall Lewis (Maxwell’s 
Life of Lord Clarendon, vol. ii, p. 268). At a meeting of the cabinet held 
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on 11 November 1862, ‘ Palmerston saw that the general feeling of the 
cabinet was against being a party to the representation, and he capi- 
tulated’. In Mr. Adams’s opinion, it was the emancipation proclamation 
of Lincoln which finally barred the way to.any mediation by Great Britain 
on behalf of the Confederate States. H. E. E. 


Dr J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton has dealt with Reconstruction in North 
Carolina (Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, lviii, no. 141. New York: Longmans, 1914) in an exhaustive mono- 
graph of 683 pages. Itis not the author’s fault that the volume is rather 
dreary reading, dealing, as it does, with a squalid subject. Dr. Hamiltonis, 
it is apparent, a cool-headed and open-minded critic ; the more significant 
is his deliberate condemnation of the methods adopted by northern 
carpet-baggers and southern demagogues to govern North Carolina 
between the close of the civil war and the year 1876. H. E. E. 


M. Henri Welschinger, who was archiviste of the National Assembly at 
Bordeaux, has put into print, together with the texts of the protestations 
against the cession of Alsace and part of Lorraine tendered by the deputies 
from those lands on 17 February and 1 March, 1871 (the former drafted 
by Gambetta and read by Emile Keller), and facsimiles of the signatures, 
a short series of supplementary documents. These consist mainly of the 
official reports of the election to the National Assembly held in the Alsace- 
Lorraine departments occupied by the Germans, the resignations of some 
of the deputies elected, and the withdrawals of these resignations on the 
invitation given by the National Assembly at its sitting of 11 March. 
The historical value of this publication (La Protestation de l’ Alsace-Lorraine. 
Nancy: Berger—Levrault, 1914) is enhanced by the addition of a map 
showing the limits of the cession originally demanded by the German 
negotiators, which included Nancy, Lunéville, and Montbéliard. 


A. W. W. 


A seminar of the London School of Economics has compiled, under the 
supervision of Mr. Hubert Hall, a Select Bibliography of English Mediaeval 
Economic History (London: P.S. King & Son, 1914). The title is modest, 
or the science of economics is ambitious, since this bibliography embraces 
many subjects of historical study having but a remote bearing upon 
political economy—for example, the English Church. The fact is that almost 
every form of history has its economic side or is capable of illustrating 
economic studies, and to that extent the epithet is otiose. On the other 
hand, this work does not enter into competition with Gross’s Sources of 
English Mediaeval History, since it deals with the publi: records (so far 
as calendared) as well as with modern historical literature, but does not 
concern itself with original literary sources. It does contain the titles 
of all modern books which students of economic history are most likely 
to require, as well as of numerous articles in this and other reviews, but 
does not attempt the more difficult task of indicating their value or the 
scope of their contents as is done in Gross’s valuable work. The classifica- 
tion, although scientific, does not facilitate reference and involves con- 
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siderable duplication. Arrangement of records under the heads of 
diplomatic documents, ministerial proceedings and judicial proceedings is 
natural to the archivist, but is out of place in a bibliography, for the 
bibliographer looks to the subject-matter of the text and not to the 
nature of the sanctioning authority. Finally, the inclusion in this biblio- 
graphy of sources and literature for continental history introduces further 
complication. It is stated in the preface that it was intended to issue 
this portion as a separate volume, but time and materials were found to 
be lacking. It was tempting to include what had been collected, but this 
portion of the work is admittedly incomplete, and it may be questioned 
whether the enterprise would not have gained by jettisoning it. 
H. H. E. C. 


In The Economic Organization of England (London: Longmans, 1914) 
Professor W. J. Ashley prints a course of lectures delivered before the 
Colonial Institute of Hamburg in 1912. They are meant to guide those 
‘ who approach for the first time the subject of English economic history ’, 
but maturer persons will do well not to neglect them. An old regret is 
awakened as one reads—the regret that Mr. Ashley’s Introduction to 
English Economic History and Theory remains only an introduction after 
some five-and-twenty years. The sense of proportion, the clear eye 
for essentials, the knowledge of that present on which history abuts, are 
here as they were in the Introduction of long ago. Here also is the old 
challenging certainty. ‘ Evidence derived from Wales . . . indicates that 
each of the villeins came to hold the same number of these scattered acres 
because each alike contributed a yoke of oxen to the eight-ox team’ 
(p. 23): it is hardly so certain as that, even for lecturing purposes. ‘ It 
was the universal practice for the men of each particular occupation in 
medieval towns to live close together in the same quarter’ (p. 29): con- 
trast York, where ‘ it is quite clear that there was not that concentration 
of men in the same trade in one locality, which is found in London, Paris, 
and Bruges’ (Miss Sellars, The York Memorandum Book, Surtees Society, 
p. xv). ‘ The craft societies of London, Paris, Nuremberg, and Florence 
were fundamentally alike in form and function’ (p. 33): recent studies of 
the Arte della Lana at Florence suggest to me diversity of functions behind 
the common form, in a few cases at any rate. ‘ We all know... how... 
James Watt was prevented by the Corporation of Hammermen from 
establishing himself as an instrument maker within the town of Glasgow’ 
(p. 37): Appendix 12 to Lumsden and Aitken’s recent History of the 
Hammermen of Glasgow shows that we are all in danger of knowing 
a legend in this case. These are small matters, however, and a lecturer 
must both generalize and illustrate without too many paralysing qualifica- 
tions. How excellently well Mr. Ashley can do both, outside the 
fields in connexion with which he is perhaps best known to historians, 
is shown in the last three of the eight lectures—‘ Agricultural Estates 
and English Self-government ’, ‘ The Industrial Revolution and Freedom 
of Contract’, ‘ Joint Stock and the Evolution of Capitalism ’—which tell 
one as much as any three lectures could of the essentials of English 
economic history in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was 
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the reading of them which awakened the old regret; for there are 
true things said here which either have never been said so well or have 
never been said at all by our economic historians. J. H. C. 


We have before us two treatises on Chinese subjects, The System of Taxa- 
tion in China under the Tsing Dynasty, 1644-1911, by Shao-kwan Chen, 
Ph.D., and The Currency Problem in China, by Wen Pin Wei, Ph.D. 
(Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
nos. 143 and 144, 1914). We learn from the first of these that under 
the Tsing Dynasty the main sources of China’s revenue were, as they still 
are under the Republic, the land tax, salt tax, and customs duties on 
commodities, whether transported across the sea or merely moved from 
one part of China to another. In addition to these, there were receipts 
from the sale of offices, and profits from lotteries, managed either by 
provincial authorities or by private associations, which paid a heavy fee 
for the privilege of holding them. The treatise contains much detailed 
information under the various heads abovementioned, information derived 
in part from Chinese books not easily accessible to Europeans. But for 
a general, systematic, well-arranged survey, the inquirer would do well 
to turn to some other work, such as Mr. H. B. Morse’s well-known Trade 
and Administration of the Chinese Empire. Dr. Shao-kwan Chen shows 
himself quite alive to the manifold abuses connected with the collection 
of the revenue in China. These abuses, we do not hesitate to say, should 
not be attributed to any special failings of the Chinese character, but 
rather to the fact that it is useless to expect honesty from government 
servants, high or low, unless they are paid a proper wage. It took Great 
Britain a long time to realize this truth, both at home and in India, and 
China even at the present day shows no signs of being able to recognize 
it. It was with some feeling of amusement that at the beginning of the 
treatise we found Confucius claimed as an advocate of democracy. Cer- 
tainly, no Chinese who had been educated in his own country would ever 
have imagined such a thing. 

The second book, on The Currency Problem in China, deals with 
a subject outside the scope of this Review. But we may note that the 
treatise opens with two very interesting and well-written chapters, from 
which a great deal can be learnt about Chinese money in the distant 
past. It is not known when the use of metallic money commenced in 
China; but it must have been long previous to 1032 B.c., at about 
which date certain regulations with regard to the coinage of money 
were instituted by the government. At that time the coins were 
made of gold or copper, not of silver. This metal appears not to have 
become a medium of exchange till the time of the paper-money troubles, 
two thousand years later, and even then it was never coined, but was 
always measured by weight. The introduction of paper money dates 
from a.D. 806. At that time (the use of gold coins having, we imagine, 
long before ceased) a shortage in the supply of copper led to the casting 
of iron coins. As the great weight of these caused intolerable incon- 
venience, there arose the practice of lodging sums in the treasury and 
receiving from it certificates of deposit. These certificates were taken 
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about the country by merchants and used as money in distant parts of 
it. Regular currency notes were first issued by an association of wealthy 
merchants in the province of Szechuan about a.p. 960. Like the deposit 
notes, they were intended to obviate the inconvenience of the use of iron 
coins, and their guarantee was the high commercial standing of the asso- 
ciated merchants. Not long afterwards the central government began 
to issue similar notes on its own account. At first the quantity in circula- 
tion was carefully restricted, and a specie reserve was kept. Later, when 
long wars had emptied the treasury, notes were employed simply as a means 
of raising funds, and all prudence was thrown to the winds. In about 
A.D. 1127 the notes in circulation represented twenty times the sum 
originally fixed on as the limit of the issue, and they had depreciated to 
one-tenth of their face value. Succeeding dynasties when in want of funds 
have also tried the experiment of issuing paper money; but the attempt 
seems always to have ended in disaster and repudiation. In conclusion, 
we wish to compliment Dr. Wen Pin Wei on his work, and hope that he 
will publish further studies of Chinese subjects. T. L. B. 


The Ottoman history of the Vicomte de la Jonquiére has never satis- 
fied the crying need for a modern and compact history of the Turkish 
Empire, and it does not satisfy it now (Histoire de TEmpire Ottoman, 
nouvelle édition entiérement refondue et complétée, 2 vols. Paris: 
Hachette, 1914) ; but there is no better and, indeed, for practical purposes, 
no other history—certainly none in English worth mention. Mr. William 
Miller missed a chance when he chose to make his Ottoman Empire a history 
only of the Balkan States. So we are driven back to La Jonquiére, in 
spite of its purely political scope, its curious faults of proportion, its 
prejudices, and its lack of evidence that the author knows much of the 
Ottoman Empire at first hand, or indeed has more than a small-scale 
knowledge of its map. In this new issue the contents of the earlier edition 
have been swelled by some sixty to seventy pages, and, further, by almost 
a whole new volume devoted to Turkish affairs from 1880 to the end of 
1913. Much, of course, has happened in these thirty odd years to 
justify a considerable addition to a political history which used to conclude 
with the Treaty of Berlin. Since then the Ottoman Empire has been shorn 
of all its European provinces except one, of all its African, of Crete and 
most of the isles and of the Hasa. The Hamidian régime is no more. 
Turkey has passed through all sorts of phases, military, constitutional, 
revolutionary, and has begun development in various directions, and in 
some of these has even finished it.1_ M. de la Jonquiére would probably 
plead that so great are these changes, so momentous these events, that 
their interest is equal to that of all the previous episodes in Ottoman 
history taken together. For ourselves, however, we must say that, apart 
from the evident fact that the end is not yet, and apart from.doubts whether 
the real change is as great as the apparent, the second volume would have 
lost little by severe reduction and have gained much by more proportionate 
treatment. It is altogether out of scale. The events by which Egypt 


1 [It may be well to mention that this notice was in type last September— 
Ep. E£. H. R.] 
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and the Sudan were lost to Turkey occupy about four pages. There is 
no chauvinist reason for this, dependent though the author is on French 
authorities ; for the French occupation of Tunisia is dismissed in two pages. 
On the other hand, the petty Tabah affair has three pages to itself, and 
the preliminaries of the Baghdad Railway construction occupy almost 
twenty. The reign of Abdul Aziz (fifteen years) takes forty pages: that 
of Abdul Hamid (twenty-three years) a hundred and thirty : the revolution 
and counter-revolution (one year) ninety: the reign of Mohammed V 
(five years) nearly two hundred. We stand too near the events of even 
1908 to be able to deal with them in due proportion and without prejudice. 
M. de la Jonquiére’s encomium of such men as Ahmed Riza, and censure 
of such as Kiamil Pasha, have just as much, or as little, historical value 
as the views of leader-writérs in, British or French journals. D. G. H. 


The sixth edition of M. Alfred Rambaud’s well-known Histoire dela Russie 
(Paris: Hachette, 1914) is a reprint of the fifth edition, which appeared in 
1900. Achapter dealing with the years 1900-13 has been added by Professor 
Emile Haumant, whose works on Russian literature are well known. 
This important period, which includes the disastrous war with Japan and 
the abortive revolution, is disposed of in 50 pages, which can, of course, 
only give the merest outline of the events which have crowded these 
thirteen years. The value of the book has been materially lessened by the 
omission of the coloured maps, of which there were six in the last edition, 
and which were quite good. N. F. 


Mrs. G. W. Hamilton has given us in Siciliana (London: Bell, 1914) 
another volume of selections from Gregorovius’s Italian sketches, trans- 
lated into English. These relate to the old kingdom of the two Sicilies, 
and include a lucid account of its political history between 1830 and 1852, 
together with essays, partly historical, partly descriptive, on Palermo, 
Agrigentum, Syracuse, and a few other places. No one could do this sort 
of thing better than Gregorovius; and though he may occasionally 
stand in need of correction to-day, his writings may still be commended 
to those who seek for information about these lands, whether at home or 
beneath the Italian sky. G. MeN. R. 


In Some Accounts of the Bewcastle Cross between the years 1607 and 
1861 (Yale Studies in English, 1. New York: Holt, 1914), Professor 
A. 8. Cook has collected in a handy form the early literature on what 
is perhaps the most discussed monument in the British Isles. He has 
appended a number of notes, largely by way of philological comment on 
the early readings of the runes. He admits that nothing appears to have 
been more legible two and a half centuries ago than at present. This 
gives the collection little more than a mere antiquarian interest, as the 
modern investigator may attack the problem afresh for himself. The 
fact that Haigh and Maughan contradict themselves need not vitiate the 
early dating of the monument, still in favour with many authorities, 
since the modern bases for such an opinion are much wider than any on 
which the earlier writers took their stand. A perusal of the collection 
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may show that there is little hope that the runes will ever furnish a solution 
of the date of the monument, but there still remains the sculptural evidence, 
and here we consider that Professor Cook has gone almost as far astray 
in his twelfth-century dating as Roscarrock did in 1607, though for 
different reasons. E. T. L. 


The completion by Miss Mary Dormer Harris of her edition of the 
Coventry Leet Book (Early English Text Society. London: Kegan Paul, 
1913) places the mediaeval records of Coventry alongside those of 
Leicester, York, Norwich, and Nottingham, and renders them fully 
accessible in a competently edited form to the student of comparative 
municipal history, who will find in them material of the highest value. 
Only a small portion of the Leet Book, containing nothing of first-rate 
importance, remained over to be included in this final volume (part iv), 
the rest of which is devoted to three indices of exceptional thorough- 
ness and to a scholarly introduction, in which Miss Harris discusses the 
manuscript of the Leet Book, the functions of the Leet, and its relation 
to the twenty-four and forty-eight (here as elsewhere shifting and indeter- 
minate entities), and, in a final chapter on the Leet Book as Chronicle, 
gives, amongst other things, an interesting summary of the financial and 
military exactions of the central government during the Wars of the Roses. 
A facsimile page is given and two maps are added, which will greatly 
facilitate the careful study which these records certainly deserve. 

G. U. 


M. D. Pasquet’s Londres et les Ouvriers de Londres (Paris: Colin, 1914) 
is a substantial economic and sociological study of over 700 pages, with 
ap introductory historical chapter of some 40 pages. The history in the 
body of the work covers only the very latest age, and so, though valuable, 
hardly requires comment here; and that of the introductory chapter, 
though sufficient for the author’s purpose, does not profess to be a con- 
tribution to knowledge. M. Pasquet’s interest is in the contemporary 
problems, and, witi. rare exceptions, he does not look back beyond, shall 
we say, the beginning of Mr. Charles Booth’s great inquiry or the estab- 
lishment of the Loncon County Council. He has a judicious knowledge 
of the economic histor7 of the nineteenth century in its relation to the 
problem of his choice; but his plan allows of no historical elaboration. 
His book is for the economist. The historian welcomes in it a scholarly 
comprehension of the remoter forces which have made the present and 
will help to shape the future. J. H.C. 





